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The    Story    of  Love     Triiimphiinl 

The  Substance  of 
His  House 

BY 

RUTH  HOLT  BOUCICAULT 


The  lovf  that  wti-tks  lives  l^  the 
predoniitiant  th< me  ot  tlii>  truly  re- 
inarkahle  novel  the  love  that  ^o^kI 
women  unc  to  uiUMitthy  men  so  often. 
In  London,  Lady  Mai  y  Stanhope  falls 
in  love  with  a  youiiK  and  brilliant  M  I' , 
and  though  she  rilusesihe  divorce  In  r 
husband  oilers  her,  the  way  is  made 
clear  for  her  niarn;i^;e  with  I'hihpCar- 
niiehael.  They  leave  London  society 
to  make  a  new  hfe  in  California. 
Then  comes  the  aftermath,  bringui); 
its  revelation  of  unsuspected  ciualities 
and  hidden  weakness,  its  readjust- 
ment of  values,  and  the  tinal  j^reat 
crisis  that  tries  both  their  souls,  and 
througfi  whicii  they  di-velop  so  splen- 
didly. And  the  way  in  which  Mary 
and  Philip  eventually  work  out  their 
salvation  is  a  triumphant  tribute  to 
the  power  of  a  great  love  and  its 
ability  to  override  all  obstacles  of 
Fate.  Miss  Holt  has  written  a  story 
that  will  profoundly  stir  the  emotions, 
and  that  by  reason  of  its  genuine  hu- 
man interest  will  undoubtedly  obtain 
the  wide  audience  which  it  merits. 
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"Man))  waters  cannot  quench  love  nor  can  the  floods  drozcn 
it:  if  a  man  zcould  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  for 
love,  it  -would  utterly  be  contemned." 
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To  MARGARET  MAYO 

Vriend  of  my  heart,  out  of  the  years  behind  us 
Vve  plucked  and  weaved  this  chain  of  leaves 
for  you. 

Knowing  its  little  ivorth,  except  to  bind  us 
With  one  tie  more  which  time  cannot  undo. 


Yours  was  the  gift;  and  yours  the  faith  unbroken 
When  fate  assailed  and  life  but  mocked  my  tearSy 

Take  now  my  thanks,  and  though  so  slight  the  token 
y[y  love  that  grows  still  greater  through  the  years. 
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CHAPTER  I 

"The  stars  some  cadence  use. 
Forthright  the  river  flows. 
In  order  fall  the  detis, 
Love  blows  as  the  wind  blows: 
Blows!  .  .  .  and  what   reckoning  shows 
The  courses  of  his  chartf 
A  spirit  that  comes  and  goes. 
Lore  blows  into  the  heart." 

W.  E.  Henley. 

THE  long  drawing-room  of  Sir  Arthur 
Stanhope's  town  house  in  Whitehall  Gar- 
dens had  an  air  of  waiting,  of  expect- 
ancy. Its  low,  French  windows  stood  open  to  the 
spring  night,  and  the  wind  just  barely  stirred  the 
folds  of  the  heavy  curtains.  It  was  a  perfect 
room  of  its  kind,  its  time-softened  tints  of  old- 
rose  and  gray  repeated  over  and  over  in  the  walls, 
the  carpet,'  the  furnishings.  Graceful  Louis 
Quinze  chairs  and  sofas  were  sprinkled  about  at 
judicious  inten^als,  their  shadows  faintly  mir- 
rored in  the  polished  tioor.  Against  the  gray 
background  hung  a  few  choice  pictures  in  mas- 
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Kivo  iioUl  frames,  and  lioro  and  thoro  an  oxquiaitfi 
liit  of  statuary  or  a  vase  was  placed,  with  an  ef- 
fect of  studied  appreciation.  The  whole  air  of 
the  i)laco  was  one  of  assured  taste,  correct  for- 
mality, cold,  (li<:riiifi''d,  oven  stately.  Throuj^h 
the  open  doors  leading?  to  the  hall,  the  stairway 
was  visible,  a  fine  old  stairway  of  oak,  with  a 
halustrade  of  the  ,lacol)(>an  i)eriod. 

The  door-hell  rang,  and  the  butler  ushered  into 
the  drawing-room  a  broad-shouldered,  brown- 
faced  }oung  man,  of  about  thirty-five.  His  face 
was  of  the  clean-cut  type,  with  long,  thin  features, 
and  a  mouth  whose  stem  expression  illy  con- 
cealed its  humorous  twist.  Humor  lurked,  too, 
about  the  eyes,  which  were  steady  and  gray,  and 
which  would  have  been  too  sharp  but  that  an  ex- 
pression of  kindliness  softened  their  keenness. 
Altogether  be  had  the  look  of  one  whom  no  man 
(or  woman  either)  could  deceive,  of  one  who  could 
look  through  the  deeds  of  people  to  the  motives 
behind  them,  and  having  analyzed  them,  bear  the 
revelation,  whatever  it  was,  with  a  twinkle  of  tol- 
erance and  a  large  indifference.  His  superficial 
air  was  slow  and  lazy,  but  it  barely  covered  a 
nervous  energy  which  was  felt  rather  than  seen 
in  his  personality. 

"Her  Ladyship  is  at  dinner,  now,  sir,  and  they 
have  guests — the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Norther- 
land,  sir.  They  have  nearly  finished.  What 
name,  sir?" 

"Baldwin,"    answered    the    tall    young    man. 
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..  lust  toll  bcr  Bon  BaUlwin,  her  old  frion.V' 
"t      1  utlor  clis.rpoaro.1  with  » -™-"''\;  -^J" 
fnl  look  as  soon  as  tl.o  piost's  back  wa»  Uirnod 
Ivirntly  an  American,  h-  tl.ought.  by  b.s  aceon 
I;  1   lu  cut  of  bis  clotbes,  and  his  gonoral  a.r  of 
"    ,s  rve     Strange  croaturos,  Anu-ru-ansI    Hor 
1  In  was  one.    One  never  knew  wbat  tbey 
l;.;:ill  ,10  next;  but  it  wonld  be  sometb.ng  unex- 
lu.ct.'d   one  could  be  sure  of  that. 
"        •  to  bimself,  Mr.  Ben  Baldwin  sauntered 
„,  „,ul  down  the  room  once  or  tw.oc.    One    b.ng 
.another  which  spoke  of  wealth,  rank,  taste, 
:    .,1,1  a,„l  established  nobility,  a  fam.ly  hen  age^ 
cauL-ht  bis  attention.    His  first  roun.l  of  the  room 
broullbt  him  back  to  bis  starting-po.nt  w.th  a 
rather  puzzled  expression.  .  j  r.iiio 

.•Little  Mary,"  he  mused,  "wl, -hearted  httle 
Marv!    How  does  she  fit  into  it  allT 

Then  the  pictures  came  in  for  their  share  of  his 
attention.    He  was  somewhat  of  a  eonncsseur  in 
Dictures.    He  stood  for  some  moments  in  front  ot 
one    a    ong  panel,  beautifully  painted.    It  was 
™t';er  nnusua'l  in  composition  and  represented  a 
woman  standing  upon  a  thresliold.    Ste  held  the 
opened  door  in  one  outstretched  hand,  and  the 
do;rway  made  a  frame  for  her  buoyant  fignre 
„bich  seemed  to  be  just  arrested  '"  f  "l"'^^  '''f  ^ 
toward  him.    The  pose  was  '""d"'""^-  -Tf^f 
l,ut  what  held  Ben  Baldwin's  gaze  was  the  face  of 
the  woman.    Under  masses  of  shadowy  ha^r-so 
light  brown  hair,  with  warm  iigUt^  m  it    a  pa 
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of  very  beautiful  eyes  looked  out     Th.rr  j 

straight  at  hi™,  oonLent,  chaUengi^/evo's  f^ 
gay  and  blue;  and  Ben  Baldwin  said  aloud  fshe 

m,led  at  tl„„„..  ■•  That's  sh^that's  she  •'  He 
ftood  off  a  little  way  and  regarded  the  pictu" 

She  was  always  looking  for  something  wonde"" 

?  sle'^'Cr-f  '""'"^  ">"  -™"-     Wonder 
here?"  '"'""   *''^   ""•*^'«''<J   th"*- 

Then  he  went  back  to  his  chair  and  thoughtfully 

^e  looked  about  him  appreciatively,  "but  some 
how  doesn  t  seem  like  Mary.  Wonder  if  she  is 
ever  homesick!"    He  began  to  hum  "M  d  plea 

aZstlt/"'"""    """    ^"•PP^'J    »■">«•    ^e 

hepl^thXzr' "'"'"^•^'^'■'''^ -''■-- 

Then  came  the  sound  of  voices  and  laughter 
Ben  Baldwm  stood  up  and  found  himself  eagerly 

ess ,  not  that  deep  one,  surely-no,  that  was  an 
vLfh^-mireV'  '"'  ^''"^  ""^  ™'"'  '"^ 
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"Wait  for  me  here,  you  two,"  it  said.  "I  must 
find  my  old  friend,  and  then  we'll  join  you." 
And  a  second  later  the  lady  of  the  picture  stood 
in  the  doorway,  with  gracious,  outstretched  hands, 
and  impulsive  speech. 

"Ben  Baldwin!  Dear  old  Ben!  How  glad  I 
am  to  see  you.  Why,  how  did  you  get  here  so 
soon!  I  didn't  expect  you  until  Saturday.  Oh, 
you  came  a  boat  earlier  than  you  planned,  of 
course!" 

"After  I  got  your  letter,  Lady  May." 

"Lady  May!  Haik  to  that!  Don't  you  dare 
call  me  such  a  thing,  Een!" 

"Isn't  it  right?"  he  asked  somewhat  anx- 
iously. 

She  laughed  merrily.  "Not  a  bit  like  it!  I 
am  just  May  to  you,  I  hope,  or  Mary.  Which  do 
you  like  better  ?    I  'm  both. ' ' 

"I  don't  know  yet,"  he  answered,  smiling,  and 
scrutinizing  her  rather  keenly. 

She  put  both  her  hands  on  his  shoulders  with 
frank  friendliness.  "You  dear  old  thing!  Of 
course  you  don't.  Why,  how  long  is  it  since — no, 
don't  tell  me — it  makes  me  feel  old.  How's  Jes- 
sie!" 

"Sis  is  awfully  well  and  happy.  Got  two 
splendid  boys,  you  know.  Sent  you  all  kinds  of 
love." 

"Bless  her.  Oh,  Ben,  how  nice  it  is  to  have 
you  here.  You  're  just  the  same  as  ever.  How  it 
puts  the  clock  back,  seeing  you !    It  might  almost 
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seem  as  if  you  had  come  to  take  Jessie  and  me  to 
Te^'J^:!!"""'    ^^''«P^^^^^'«--'    We'll  take  the 
"Or  the  surface  car/' 

J'The  tram,  you  mean?"  she  laughed  at  him, 
and  we  will  go  m  our  best  bibs  and  tuckers  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  they  are  only  suited  to 
carnages.    Not  having  carriages,  what  care  we  7 
What  fun  it  all  was!" 

;;You're  homesick,"  he  suggested  gently. 
../n   °°if  ff""°^^^tal,"  she  laughed  at  herself, 
and  Ben  Baldwin     ondered  why  it  .lade  some- 
tlnng  catch  in  his  throat.    ''But  good  gracious, 
Ira    forgetting    the    Duchess    and    Lady    Kitty 
Come  and  meet  them.     They  are  in  the  morning-' 
room.     Turnbull,   please    bring   coffee   in   there 
v>e  are  a  small  party  to-night." 

"Thank  goodness!"  said  Ben  Baldwin  ''I 
know  I  shall  like  the  Duchess;  Sis  reads  me  bits  of 
your  letters,  you  see." 

"I'm  veryVond  of  her;  she  and  the  Duke  are 
ray  oldest  and  best  friends  in  England.  Thev 
knew  my  people.     I  never  did,  you  know. ' '  ^ 

ki^.,!  ^""^'  P"«^  ^^"^-     You  ^cere  a  lonely  little 

hoZ^w-n  ^T"^  ^"''  ^*  ''^''^^  '-^"^^  '^'  t««k  me 
orae   with    her,    one   vacation.     It's    a   wonder 

Auntie  let  me  go!  How  kind  you  and  your  peo- 
ple al  were  to  me!  Here  we  are.  Duchess  let 
rae  introduce  my  old  friend,  Ben  Baldwin     He's 
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alrrost  my  brother.  His  sister  was  my  dearest 
friend  at  school." 

"I  know,"  said  the  Duchess,  "I  have  often 
lu'ard  you  speak  of  them  both."  She  graciously 
extended  her  hand  which  Ben  shook  heartily. 

"And  Lady  Kitty  Carew,"  continued  his  host- 
ess. 

"Ilow-d'-you-do?"  said  Lady  Kitty,  with  a  lazy 
smile.  She  was  small  and  fair,  and  held  a  ciga- 
rette between  her  fingers.  "It  must  be  awfully 
.iolly  for  you  to  meet  ag.  in.  Is  it  long  since  you 
have  seen  each  other?' 

Ben  smiled.  "Lady  May  wouldn't  let  me  say 
liow  long,"  be  answered. 

"Listen  to  him — 'Lady  May,'  "  mocked  his 
hostess. 

"Well,  why  not?"  asked  Lady  Kitty,  inventing 
a  white  lie  to  set  the  stranger  at  his  ease.  "We 
all  call  you  so;  it  isn't  correct,  of  course,  but  it 
suits  you." 

"Why?"  said  Ben,  mystified. 

"Oh— well— "  Lady  Kitty  hesitated.  "She's 
too  dignified  to  be  just  'May,'  and  too  frank  and 
sweet  to  be  such  a  distant  person  as  'Lady  Stan- 
liope*  sounds.  So  we  compromise.  Quite  wrong 
of  us — but  we  do.  Besides,  being  an  American, 
she  can  break  rules,  not  being — er — quite — " 

"Not  being  quite  one  of  you,"  her  hostess 
linislied  quietly. 

"My  dear— " 
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"It's  quite  truo,"  continued  Lady  Stanhope, 
"I'm  not.  But  you  like  me  all  the  better  for  it, 
don't  you."  She  smiled  winningly,  not  asking  it 
as  a  (|nestion,  ])ut  asserting  it  as  a  fact. 

"Hull!"  said  the  old  Duchess,  with  blunt  scorn, 
"why  waste  time  caring  whether  people  like  you 
or  not?  If  it's  a  man— the  man— make  himl'  Tf 
it's  a  woman— wqW,  you  are  safer  if  she  dislikes 
you!" 

"Xonsense!"  said  Lady  Stanliope. 

"It's  true,  my  dear.  Then  you  don't  tell  her 
things,  and  then  she  doesn't  repeat  'em.  Besides, 
the  dislike  of  some  peo[)le  is  a  compliment." 

"Well,  r  can't  bear  any  one  not  to  like  me — not 
even  a  chambermaid,"  laughed  Lady  Stanhope. 

"Xo  one  does  dislike  you,"  said  the  old  Duchess 
dryly.     "  'Twould  be  better  for  you  if  they  did !" 

Lady  Kitty  Carew  looked  up  swiftly.  "I  scent 
a  scandal,"  she  said  mischievously.  **May,  what 
does  she  mean?  Have  you  any  idea,  Mr.  Bald- 
win?" 

"No,"  answered  Ben  sturdily.  *^Vnd  I 
wouldn't  ])elieve  it,  if  I  had."  lie  saw  the  quick 
look  which  his  hostess  shot  at  Lady  Kitty,  and 
won(l(>red  a  little.  The  Duchess  asked  if  this  was 
his  first  visit  to  England. 

"Xo,"  he  answered  her.  **I  had  a  year  here 
about  ten  years  ago!  I  was  sent  over  to  be 
'finished  off.'  " 

She  nodded  approvingly.  "Very  good  thing. 
Mr.  Carmichael  was  saying  at  dinner,  just  now, 
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that  his  people  sent  liim  to  America  to  be  'smart- 
ened up' — I  think  that  was  his  expression — 
after  he  left  college." 

"\'ery  good  thing,"  echoed  Ben,  with  his 
twinkle. 

"I  can't  imagine  that  Mr.  Carmichael  ever 
needed  any  smartening  up,"  drawled  Lady  Kitty, 
"lie's  quite  too  brilliant  as  it  is.  The  Duke  tells 
me  that  the  party  has  great  hopes  for  him.  They 
say  his  lirst  speech  was  tremendous.  Your  hus- 
band, too,  May,  said  he  had  a  fine  career  in  front 
of  him  if  he  goes  on  like  this." 

"Sir  Ar;'  -  is  a  good  judge,"  answered  Lady 
Stanhope  e      i  y. 

"Huh!"  remarked  the  Duchess,  in  her  down- 
right fashion.  It  was  so  peculiarly  honest  and 
individual  that  it  nearly  always  made  people 
laugh.  They  did  so  now,  and  then  Lady  Kitty 
asked:     "Why 'huh'!" 

"Because,"  answered  the  old  lady  with  energ>', 
"I  know  the  tyj)e;  I  know  the  family— the  Car- 
niichaels,  root  and  branch — and  I  know  this  one  in 
particular.  Oh,  yes,  they're  clever,  their  brains 
are  facile  and  quick.  But  things  come  too  easily 
to  them.  That's  why  they  never  learn  values. 
And  they  have  too  much  temperament." 

"What  an  accusation  to  bring  against  an  Eng- 
lishman!" laughed  Lady  Kitty. 

"Not  English,  Irish." 

"So  h^  is — Carmichael.  Why,  it's  as  Iris!)  s,^. 
Carew." 
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"Much  more  so,"  said  the  Duehess  with  em- 
phasis. "It  stands  for  all  the  usual  Irish  quali- 
ties: instability,  a  soft  tongue,  a  wandcrin.c^  heart, 
rare  <,'ifts  and  qualities— and  the  ability  to  make 
nothini,^  of  them  all,  through  some  perverse  streak 
in  the  nature." 

I.ady  Stanhope  who  had  been  silent,  now  said 
warmly:  "I  think  you  are  very  hard  on  them, 
Ducjicss— at  least,  on  this  one  of  them.  He  has 
great  ability  and  power.  Sir  Arthur  thinks  so, 
anyway. ' ' 

"And  he's  very  magnetic,"  put  in  Lady  Kitty, 
just  to  tease  the  Duchess,  who  snorted  contemjit- 
ijousiy.  "And  very  handsome,"  she  added,  "and 
interesting— for  just  look  how  we  are  all  talking 
about  him!" 

"Of  whom  are  you  talking?"  asked  Ben  Bald- 
win. 

"Philip  Carmi<-hael,  M.  P.,"  Lady  Kitty 
answered, 

"What!"  Ben  exclaimed,  "Phil  Carmichael! 
I  wonder  if  it  can  be  the  same?  But  it  must 
be!" 

They  all  turned  to  him  with  interest.  "You 
know  him?"  the  Duchess  asked. 

"I  knew  a  Phil  Carmichael  about— er— eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  in  New  York.  It  must  have  been 
during  the  period  of  his  'smartening  up,'  "  he 
twinkled  again  at  the  Duchess.  **Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  he  is  dining  here  to-night?  Well,  I  sliall 
be  mighty  glad  to  see  him  again." 
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"Did  you  know  him  well?"  asked  Lady  Stan- 
liopo  curiously. 

"Oh,  yos,  in  the  sort  of  way  younj]^  chaps  of 
that  a<^o  know  each  other.  lie  couldn't  have  been 
more  than  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  and  I  was 
a  hit  older.  We  went  about  (juite  a  lot  together. 
Think  I  showed  him  over  town  pretty  thoroughly. 
1  lost  track  of  him  afterwards — different  lands, 
dilYcrent  careers,  you  know." 

"Pjut  wjiere  was  1?"  she  persisted,  "and  why 
didn't  I  meet  him?" 

"Oh,  you  and  Sis  must  have  been  still  in  school. 
In  fact,  I  tliink  all  this  was  before  I  ever  had  the 
])lcasure  of  meeting  you." 

"Tlie  pleasure  was  mine,"  she  answered  gaily. 
"I  never  seemed  to  have  had  any  before.  Poor 
Auntie  was  such  a  formalist,  you  remember.  I 
never  went  anywhere  or  did  anything  until  1  was 
really  'out' — except  those  lovely  vacations  with 
Jessie!  And  big  brother  Ben  was  so  nice  to  us! 
He  took  us  to  the  theater  and  the  opera,  and  we 
tea-ed  at  the  AValdorf  and  lunched  at  Sherry's— 
quite  unchaperoned.  I  thought  it  beautifully 
wicked!  Oh,  and  Ben!  Do  you  remember  tho 
night  we  all  went  to  Coney  Island?"  She 
laughed  gaily  at  the  remembrance,  and  he  joined 
in  quietly,  while  the  others  listened.  "I  rode  a 
camel,  with  much  glee  and  gusto,  and  we  met  a 
senator  whom  we  knew,  and  he  took  charge  of 
us— ntul  our  party  kept  growing.  Finally  we  had 
accumulated  our  favorite  matinee  idol,  an  animal 
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f miner,  and  a  few  Lilliputians  from  the  local 
'Show,'  and  heaven  knows  who  else!  It  was  a 
most  con^domerate  party  and  ffreat  fun— and  your 
inofhcr  was  very  wroth  with  us  all  afterwards." 

"What  fun  you  Americans  have!"  said  Lady 
Kitty  half  enviously.  "We  don't  have  half  so 
much  freedom— until  we  are  married.  Yet  I  think 
our  marria^'es  are  generally  happier.  At  least, 
they  last  longer!" 

"And  wliat  of  the  mixed  ones?"  asked  Ben 
Baldwin. 

"Oh— Ow hand,  I  should  say  there  isn't  a  happy 
one  among  them!" 

"Oh,"  remonstrated  Lady  Stanhope. 

"It's  true,  my  dear— of  course,  present  com- 
pany excepted.  American  women  are  the  most 
charming  hostesses  in  London— and  the  most  un- 
happy wives." 

Again  Ben  noticed  the  quick  look  that  his  host- 
ess sent  toward  her  guest,  and  again  wondered. 
He  found  himself  waiting  with  curiosity  to  see 
what  Sir  \rthur  Stanhope  was,  and  wnat  he  had 
contributed  toward  the  subtle  change  which  he 
found  in  his  old  friend.  For  the  change  was  not 
on  the  surface.  Outwardly,  indeed,  she  was  the 
same  warm-hearted,  frank,  sweet  Mary  that  he 
had  known  eiglit  years  ago,  whom  Jessie  had 
adored,  whom  indeed,  all  his  people  had  greatly 
liked,  he  among  them.  What  high  spirits  she  had 
haa,  v.bat  a  sense  of  fun,  what  splendic'  health, 
with  its  resultant  buoyancy  of  temperament.     Her 
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nature  ovorflowod  with  kindness  toward  every 
one,  and  nothing  could  restrain  the  expression 
of  it,  not  even  the  worst  of  her  aunt's  somewhat 
austere  reserve  and  formality.  The  good  lady 
had  passed  away  soon  after  her  niece's  marriage 
to  Sir  Arthur  Stanhope,  and  some  of  the  re- 
straint, the  dignity  which  she  had  tried  to  in- 
culcate in  her  lifetime  seemed  to  have  settled 
upon  her  niece  at  last.  Ben  saw  this  and  won- 
dered if  that  might  make  the  difference  he  felt 
in  her.  After  all,  he  had  not  seen  her  for  eight 
years,  and  marriage  greatly  changes  a  woman. 
But  though  he  told  himself  this,  he  felt,  in  spite 
of  himself,  some  other  thing,  some  deeper  reason 
for  reserve,  some  feeling  held  strongly  in  check. 
He  was  a  lawyer,  and  used  to  reading  minds  and 
sifting  the  motives  that  guide  them.  So  he 
waited. 

"Yes,  they  are  going  to  return  to  the  House 
after  dinner,"  Lady  Stanhope  was  saying,  when 
he  came  hack  from  his  momentary  abstraction. 
"Ah,  here  they  come  now.  Arthur — "  she  turned 
to  her  husband,  resting  one  hand  lightly  on  his 
arm,  "this  is  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Ben  Baldwin. 
You  have  often  heard  me  speak  of  him." 

"I  have,  indeed,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  as  he 
grasped  his  guest's  hand  cordially,  "and  I  am 
very  glad  to  meet  you  at  last.  We  have  been 
looking  forward  to  your  coming.  I  hope  you  will 
make  our  house  your  headquarters,  and  command 
us  in  any  way  during  your  stay." 
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Ben,  taking  his  usual  rapid  measure  of  the  new 
personality  before  him,  saw  a  man  in  early  middle 
ajr(._som('\vliat  heavily  set,  with  strong,  immobile 
features,  behind  which,  ho  guessed,  lay  a  passive 
obstinacy  of  character.  Lord  Stanhope's  man- 
ner had'a  certain  weight  and  impressiveness,  as 
of  one  accustomed  to  be  looked  up  to  and  con- 
sulted on  diflicuU  questions.  Ben's  quick  glance 
took  in  all  this  and  noted  the  thinning  grav  luVr 
and  the  stolid,  kindly  face,  even  while  he  himself 
was  replying  simply:    "You're  very  kind,  sir." 

He  had  a  native  dignity  and  great  naturalness 
of  his  own,  which  gave  him  an  odd  charm,  it  rang 
so  true.  Sir  Arthur  approved  him  at  once,  and 
turned  to  introduce  him  to  a  slender,  dark-haired 
man  who  had  followed  him  in.  **Carmichael,  let 
ine — oh,  you  know  each  other?" 

The  two  men  were  shaking  hands  warmly,  and 
Camiichael's  gay  voice  was  saying:  "Shades  of 
the  past!  Ben  Baldwin,  is  it  you?  Did  you  step 
otT  a  balloon  or  out  of  a  train  of  thought?  I  was 
thinking  of  you  only  the  other  day.  Dear  old 
chap!  Why,  it's  six— seven  years  since  I've  seen 
you. ' ' 

"Yes,  quite,"  said  undemonstrative  Ben,  but 
he  was  beaming.     It  was  a  pleasant  welcome. 

"But  you  don't  show  it,  in  the  least!" 

"And  yuu  less." 

"Ah,  but  I  do!"  returned  Carmichael.  "This 
gay  exterior  c 


■ovors  a  multitude  of 


Sins  ?"  put  in  Lady  Kitty  wickedly, 
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He  ^'avo  lier  a  boyish  look  of  comical  diKnity. 
"('arcs,  madam,  cares.  Tlie  responsibilities  of 
iMiipirc  wci^li  mo  down!" 

"l''t'atlicr-(lo\vn,"  snifl'ed  the  Duchess. 

"Further  down  than  that,"  twinkled  Car- 
ina liad,  while  they  all  j^roaned  and  protested. 

'Same  old  Phil,"  said  Ben  affectionately. 
"Alt'  you  never  serious?" 

"Always,  dear  boy ;  that's  why  they  never  think 
lilt'  so!  Jiut  t«'ll  mo  how  you  happen  to  bo  here, 
ami  how  lonu:  you  are  Kt>ing  to  stay,  and  all  about 
yourself." 

"Oh,  I  <,'ot  a  bit  tired  out  and  had  to  slacken 
up.  Life's  pretty  strenuous  over  in  New  York. 
Dtiitor  suy:j,'ested  'sea-voyage,'  so  I  wrote  to  my 
oltl  friend,  Lady  Mary,  and  took  the  first  boat 
after  I  j;ot  her  reply.     And  hero  1  am." 

"I'm  so  fi:Iad  you  are  here,"  Lady  Stanhope 
siiiileil  with  frank  affection.  "Ben  is  like  a  big 
l)rt)tlier  to  me,"  she  added  to  Carraichael. 

"liut  have  you  known  each  other  long?"  he 
askeil,  puzzled. 

"Oh,  I  've  known  Ben  always — before  I  was  mar- 
ried, <'ver  since  my  school  days." 

"P>ut — "  he  said,  still  puzzled,  "I  was  in 
America  aliout  that  time.     Why  didn't  I,  also?" 

"It  was  just  after  you  went  back  to  England, 
Phil;  after  your  'smartening  up'  that  my  sister 
hrouiijlit  her  chum,  Mary  Lord,  home  for  a  Christ- 
mas vacation,"  Bon  explained. 

"Ah,   that's   how  I  missed  you,   then,"   Car- 
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michaol  oxolaim«'<l.  "And  to  tliink  that  if  old 
Ben  liere  had  known  you  a  littU'  failHT— say  at 
the  suninicr  vacation— I  nii^ht  have  known  you, 
too!  Things  happen  strangely,  don't  they,  some- 
times T" 

"They  happen  for  tlie  liest,"  she  answered 
ivenly.  Ben  Baldwin  eau<rht  the  <'nd  of  tlie 
glance  that  passed  hetween  them,  and  it  gave  him 
something  like  an  eiectiit^  shock,  (.'armichaers 
was  daring,  ardent,  eompelling.     Hers  was  veiled. 

"Don't  you  think  so,  IVn?"  she  adch'd  lightly. 

"It  depends,"  he  answered  slowly,  "on  whether 
you  are  able  to  get  what  you  want — or — to  want 
what  you  get." 

"Very  profound — very  clever,"  said  the  Duke 
of  Northerland,  joining  them.  Ben  turned  to 
meet  a  sweet-faced  old  man  of  over  sixty,  with  the 
most  courtly  manner  he  had  ever  seen.  Lady 
Stanhope  introduced  them,  and  they  continued 
the  conversation. 

"And  in  which  case  do  you  think  things  lipppen 
for  the  best?"  sai.l  the  Duke.  "When  you  get 
what  you  want,  or  when  you  want  what  you  get?" 

"It's  obvious,  I  think.  Oetting  wiiat  you  want 
involves  paying  a  price  for  it — of  one  sort  or  an- 
other—and so  often  it  turns  out  to  be  not  worth 
what  you  paid!  But  wanting  what  you  get  im- 
plies the  philosophic  mind — a  priceless  thing  in 
itself." 

The    Duke    nodded    in    approval.     B-it    Lady 

Kitty  pouted. 
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"Suppose  you  luivon't  p:ot  tluit  kind  of  a  mind; 
you  must  Just  uo  on  wanting  and  wanting — " 

"I'ntil  you  get  what  you  tlon't  want!"  said  the 
Ihikc,  smiling,  "lircausc,  wlicn  you  get  it,  you 
will  have  ceased  to  want  it." 

"What  a  cynic  you  are,  Duko,"  said  Mary. 

"Not  I,  iiiv  friend.     P»ut  [  am  a  realist." 

"And  wiiat  am  I!"  she  asked. 

",\n  idealist,  purely.  The  thing  you  imagine 
is  more  real  to  you  than  the  thing  that  is." 

"Well,  anyway,"  .she  (h-fended  herself,  "I  am 
faithful  to  my  desires.  Just  because  1  get  them, 
1  (lou't  cease  to  want  them." 

"You're  a  very  steadfast  person,  child,"  he 
answere<l,  smiling. 

'•Oil,  dear!  that's  the  end  of  the  argument, 
tlicn.  He  always  says  'child'  when  he  means 
'period'!  I  have  no  more  to  say,"  she  explained 
to  i).  11.  "If  he  were  less  gentle,  he  would  have 
said  'you're  a  very  obstinate  person.'  " 

"I'll  be  less  gentle  then,"  said  the  Duke. 
"You're  an  obstinate  idealist." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  his  wife.  "Man*  isn't  an  idealist  at 
all.  Siie's  as  practical  and — er — full  of  com- 
mon sense  as — er — as  can  be!" 

"And  who  knows,  anyway,"  said  Carmichael, 
with  his  eyes  on  Lady  Stanhope,  "who  knows  but 
the  idealists  have  the  truer  vision?  Who  knows 
but  the  id  -al  is  the  real?'' 

"^Vho,  indeed?"  answered  the  Duke  softly. 
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"This  is  getting  b(>yon(l  mo,"  said  Sir  Arthur, 
with  a  good-natured  laugh.  "I  prefer  the  de- 
bate in  the  House." 

He  had  a  blulf,  almost  brusque  way  of  speaking, 
that  gave  the  effect  of  great  honesty  of  eliarae- 
ter,  which  Ben  divined  truly  that  he  had.  A  solid 
man,  b  thought,  without  heights  or  depths  of  na- 
ture, :  out  a  past  or  a  future,  very  representa- 
tive 'f  h.s  particular  class  and  country;  stable, 
adm.  <\e;  very  fond  of  his  life,  of  his  occupa- 
tions, whether  in  the  way  of  sport  or  work;  very 
fond  also  of  hi.  home,  his  position  in  the  world, 
his  wife, — certainly  very  fond  of  the  latter  in  a 
quiet,  undemonstrative  liritisii  way. 

Ben  found  himself  wondering  what  the  par- 
ticular attraction  in  him  had  been  for  ]\Iary.  Ah, 
but  she  had  been  young,  and  the  marriaiie  had 
been  largely  of  her  aunt's  making.  Sir  Arthur 
was  about  fifteen  years  her  senior.  Was  she 
happy?  Ben  wondered,  and  checked  himself  on 
the  threshold  of  an  impertinence,  even  for  such 
an  old  friend  as  himself.  But  do  what  he  would, 
his  thoughts  persistently  went  back  to  the  sweet, 
wild-hearted  hoyden  of  eight  years  ago.  And 
side  by  side  with  that  picture  of  the  past  stood  the 
woman  of  to-night,  full  of  gracious  charm  and 
hidden  fire;  full  of  tranquil  tact  and  secret  springs 
of  feeling  that  never  overflowed  into  expression. 
He  wondered  how  he  knew  they  were  there  ?     The 

were  all  controlled  now ;  the  training  of  her  Eng- 
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li-li  life  had  givon  her  a  restraint  and  social  com- 
uiaii''  that  were  very  fascinating  to  his  fastidious 
ivnuirenicnts  in  a  woman.  But  underneath  all, 
he  iVlt  she  was  the  same  Mary  he  had  known — not 
iVfc  iKjw,  l>ut  the  same,  and  broader,  far,  far 
luL^pT  of  heart  and  brain  than  then.  What  had 
>(>  .icvi  loped  her?  Her  husband?  No.  Some- 
ii(.\v,  IJen  divined  that  he  was  quite  outside  her 
lea!  lil'e,  a  pleasant  Imt  not  an  intimate  part  of 
it.  Well,  to  natures  like  hers,  experience  was 
\ir,mu\  to  come;  whether  for  good  or  ill,  it  would 

niinc. 

She  and  Carmiohael  had  drawn  a  little  apart 
t'niiii  the  others,  over  by  one  of  the  windows  that 
oii.iifd  on  to  tiie  strip  of  garden  slopinn:  down  to 
till'  ('iiit)aiikment. 

'•l)o  you  ever  wish,"  he  said  to  her,  "that  you 
could  go  on  forever,  like  the  river  there,  always 
lo  soiuetliing  new — never  ])assing  over  the  same 
plarc  twice — but  going  on  and  on — " 

*"P.ut  isn't  that  just  what  we  do?"  she  asked. 
"W'r  never  can  live  over  the  same  thing  twice. 
Lite  is  always  new  and  different." 

"Is  it?"  he  answered  moodily.  "To  me, 
at  present,  it  is  a  dead  level,  and  so  hemmed 
ill  by  I'onventions,  restrictions — "  He  left 
till'  sentence  unfmished  and  stared  out  into 
the  nii^lit.  There  was  a  little  silence,  and 
then  she  said  lightly:  "Well,  so  is  the  river  a 
<h'ad  level,  and  hemmed  in  by  banks — and  gar- 
^■■-      —and  other  safe  and  pleasant  barriers." 
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"Pleasant  barriers?"  He  frowned,  a  vibrant, 
eager  note  in  his  voice.  "Mary,  are  barriers 
pleasai'.t,  ever?" 

"They  are  safe,"  she  answered. 

"What  if  the  tide  should  rise?"  lie  said  dar- 
ingly. 

"It  would  spoil  the  garden."  She  spoke  sim- 
ply, almost  literally.  But  the  veiled  look  was 
over  her  eyes  again,  and  he  could  not  read  what 
kind  of  a  dream,  if  any,  lay  behind  them. 

"You  leave  so  much  to  the  imagination,"  he 
said.  "One  never  knows  how  much — or  how  lit- 
tle— you  mean." 

She  only  smiled  at  him  for  answer.  ITer  lithe 
and  beautiful  figure  was  sharply  outlined  against 
the  old-rose  curtain,  and  one  arm  was  stretched 
along  the  opened  glass  door  as  she  leaned  against 
it.  The  man  stood  for  a  moment,  drink  iig  in  the 
beauty  of  her,  of  the  upturned  face,  with  the  lure 
of  its  perilous  dream  unveiled  for  an  instant,  un- 
der his  eyes.  Only  for  an  instant,  then  her  lids 
hid  the  splendor  again.  But  he  had  seen.  His 
pulses  were  singing. 

She  turned  without  apparent  effort  to  her  other 
guests.  "It  really  is  heavenly  outside,  to-night, 
Duchess.  "Wouldn't  you  like  a  wrai)  and  to  come 
out  for  a  stroll!" 

"Not  I,  my  dear,  thank  you;  my  moonstruck 
days  are  over." 

Sir  Arthur  was  saying  good  night  to  his  guests, 
and  apologizing  for  having  to  return  to  the  House. 
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" Where  aro  you  staying?"  h'  said  to  Ben. 
"Savoy?  Good.  We  shall  hope  to  see  much  of 
yell.  My  dear,"  he  turned  to  his  wife,  *'you 
will  make  your  old  friend  feci  quite  at  home, 
won't  you?" 

"Lunch  with  nie  to-morrow,  at  the  Bachelor's 
Clul),"  said  Canuichael  to  Ben,  as  he  prepared  to 
accompany  his  host,  "and  we'll  have  a  talk  over 
old  times — dear  old  Ben."  lie  pave  him  an  af- 
fectionate slap  on  the  shoulder  and  departed. 
I.ady  Kitty  also  said  good  night,  as  she  was  go- 
ing on  >(»iiie\vhere  else.  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
remained  for  a  while,  and  the  little  party  of  four 
drew  closer  together. 

Ben  Baldwin  felt  the  tension  relax  somewhat, 
and  the  charm  of  the  environment  stole  over  his 
tire(l  nerves.  How  orderly,  how  dignitied  it  all 
wa>,  how  tran([uilly  tliese  P^nglish  people  ar- 
ramred  their  lives.  With  what  charming  tact 
they  made  him  feel  one  of  themselves,  choosing 
subjects  that  he  knew,  speaking  of  America,  of 
lil'e  in  the  States,  east  and  west,  just  touching  on 
pojitical  systems,  and  on  everyday  philosophy  and 
religion.  Their  friendship  for  Lady  Mary  was  of 
course  their  common  ground.  They  had  known 
her  as  a  child  in  arms  before  her  parents  went  to 
live  in  America.  They  really  were  god-parents 
to  her,  though  she  used  the  word  in  speaking  to 
tlie  Duke  only,  who  seemed  particularly  fond  of 
her. 

"1   don't  know   how   I  ever  would   have   got 
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throuj2:h  that  first  London 
she  told  Bon  laiijrhinj^Iy.  "  1  made  so  many  mis- 
takes and  scandalized  Auntie  over  an<l  ovor. 
But  these  dears  seemed  to  like  m<'  from  tlie  first. 
What  Auntie  called  my  ' gaurhrnrs'  they  said 
were  so  Melis^dii fully  American.'  They  made 
ev<^ryhody  <>lse  think  so,  too,  even  Sir  Arthur.  I 
married  at  the  end  of  my  first  season." 

"That,"  said  the  Duke,  with  a  twinkle,  **was 
almost  the  only  thing  you  ever  did,  Mary,  that 
really  pleased  your  august  aunt." 

"Yes,  wasn't  it?"  She  smiled.  "Poor 
Auntie!  Well,  it  must  bo  very  hard  to  bring  up 
somebody  else's  different  little  child!  She  was 
kind  to  me  in  her  way,  but — we  never  understood 
each  other.  My  father  had  wished  me  to  be 
brought  up  in  America— his  country— and  though 
Auntie  hated  it,  she  made  herself  a  martyr  to  the 
wish,  and  stayed  there  with  me  most  of  the  time, 
until  my  school-days  were  over.  ITajipy  days 
they  were,  too,  back  there  in  New  York." 

"That  is  just  what  Carmichael  was  saying  at 
dinner,"  said  the  Duke. 

"Fancy!"  she  returned,  "and  I  didn't  know 
until  then  that  he  had  ever  been  there!" 

"Have  you  known  him  long?"  asked  Ben 
casually,  but  he  found  himself  waiting  for  her 
answer. 

"Let  me  see."  She  considered  a  moment. 
""VVhv.  it  m.ust  be  less  than  a  year.  You  remem- 
ber, Duke,  when  he  made  his  speech  that  you  all 
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thoiit:        o  wnii.lcrful?     Sir  Arthur  l.rouglit  him 
lien-  ^«»on  after  that." 

"It  was  au  unusually  ahlo  and  ])rilliant 
j.rcscntation  of  a  most  clifTicult  question,"  the 
Duko  replied.     "Frankly,  the  man  interests  me." 

"Why,  particularly?"  she  asked. 

"Because  ho  puzzles  me,  I  suppose.  Those 
niix('(l  temperaments  are  full  of  suri)rises,  even  for 
the  i.coi)le  who  think  they  know  them  hest." 

"Does  anybody  really  know  Mr.  Carmichael!" 
asked  the  Duchess. 

"I  knew  hira  intimately  ten  years  ago,"  said 
P>en  staunchly.  "He  was  taking  some  post- 
graduate law  courses  at  Yale.  Precious  little 
study  he  ever  did!"  he  laughed  reminiscently. 
"Rut,  as  you  suggested,  Duke,  a  more  able,  quick- 
witted speaker,  I  never  heard." 

"Gift  o'  the  gal3— huh!"  remarked  the  Duchess 

laconically. 

This,  as  usual,  made  them  all  laugh,  and  the 
little  party  broke  up  with  a  b.ospitably  expressed 
hope  from  the  Duke,  as  he  shook  Ben's  hand,  that 
they  might  see  more  of  each  other.  Then  Mary 
asked  him  to  dine  with  them  to-morrow%  and  he 
smilingly  acce])ted. 

But  as  he  walked  back  to  the  Savoy  and  began 
to  sort  out  his  impressions  of  the  several  new  per- 
sonalities that  he  had  met  that  evening,  it  became 
more  and  more  difficult  to  find  his  old  friend, 
Mary,  among  them.  In  spite  of  hor  warm  hos- 
pitality, in  spite  of  her  spontaneous  sweetness  of 
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manner,  her  impulsive  utterance,  and  her  quick, 
sympathetic  coraprehonsion  of  him,  which  he  felt 
unchanged  in  her,  he  could  not  find  the  woman 
herself.  It  was  as  if  all  these  things  were  veils, 
as  if  her  very  frankness  and  simplicity  concealed, 
instead  of  revealing,  her.  His  perceptions  were 
very  keen,  his  intuitions  even  keener.  He  seemed 
to  feel  in  her  depths  beyond  depths,  and  it  made 
him  wonder — and  dread  what  was  in  her  heart. 

And  then  he  thought  of  Carmichael.  His  mind 
went  back  to  that  i)eriod  of  seven  years  ago  when 
they  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  each  other.  How 
gay  he  had  been,  what  a  companion,  reckless,  gen- 
erous, ext-'..vagant!  What  scrapes  he  had  pulled 
the  boy  out  of!  One  in  particular  Ben  remem- 
bered with  something  like  disgust;  and  insensibly 
he  quickened  his  pace  as  if  to  leave  the  remem- 
brance, whatever  it  was,  farther  behind  in  the 
past.  '^Beastly  business,"  he  thought.  "Some 
day  must  speak  to  Phil  about  that— perhaps  to- 
morrow, if  he  gives  me  a  chance." 

Last  of  all  he  thought  of  Sir  Arthur,  but  the 
probe  of  his  questions  fell  back  blunted.  Sir 
Arthur  was  like  a  solid  wall  which  could  not 
be  pierced.  He  found  that  he  could  not  even  sur- 
mise regarding  his  attitude  toward  any  given 
question,  or  as  to  what  ho  would  do  in  any  con- 
tingency. He  put  him  down  as  a  "quiet  man"; 
but  as  to  what  went  on  beneath  that  quietness,  or 
whether  anything  did,  Ben,  with  all  his  acuteness, 
could  not  determine. 
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Rut,  somoliow,  as  ho  paused  for  a  moniont  be- 
fore troinp  in,  to  sum  it  all  up,  lie  had  an  uneasy 
premonition  that  he  was  sittinc:  in  the  audience, 
waiting  for  the  curtain  to  go  up. 


; 


CHAPTER  II 


"Kfip  mr,  diur  lif>s,  oh,  keep 
The  great,   last  uord  unspoken! 
Ltst  other  eyes  i^o  ueip. 
And  other  lives  lie  broken." 

W.  E.  Henley. 

BUT  if  Ben  Baldwin  felt  a  sonse  of  unoasi- 
noss  at  what  niii^^lit  be  in  the  heart  of  his 
old  friond,  Lady  Stanhope,  it  was  as 
nothini^  corn  pared  to  the  vender  and  dread  of 
the  woman  JierscU'.  I'cneath  her  pleasant  world- 
liness — tlie  result  of  her  cireumstauces  and  en- 
vironment— beneath  her  iray  j^ood-nature,  and 
easy  friendliness,  was  the  stock  of  the  Puritan 
that  knew  no  compromise  with  evil.  Mostly  con- 
vent-bred, her  natural  purity  of  idealism  had 
not  been  sullied  by  any  taint  of  temptation.  She 
had  never  met  it,  never  known  it.  There  were 
in  her  iunnense,  unmeasured  depths  of  power  and 
feeling,  which  gave  ardor  and  passionate  fidelity 
to  her  few  friendshijjs.  As  a  child  she  had 
starved  for  the  expression  of  natural  affection, 
of  which  the  early  loss  of  her  parents  had  de- 
prived her.  Later,  a  girl  at  school,  love  became 
to  her  a  dream,  an  ideal.     As  a  young  woman  it 

touching  reality,  never  embodied.     Yet  her  warm 
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nature  drew  many  people  to  her,  and  lovers  were 
ni)l  lackini^  as  soon  as  she  had  l)een  introduced  to 
the  world.  She  ani .  her  aunt  had  possessed  very 
little  money,  but  the  social  connection  of  the  latter 
liad  l)een  of  ^reat  advantage  to  the  girl,  and  at 
the  end  of  her  lirst  season  in  London  there  had 
lieen  several  proposals  for  her  hand.  Of  them 
all,  her  aunt  iiad  preferred  Sir  Arthur  Stanhope, 
lie  was  older,  j)ossessed  of  moderate  wealth,  of 
excellent  position,  and  was  genuinely  in  love  with 
tlie  girl.  She  liked  him,  too,  inunensely.  They 
were  congenial  companions,  and  as  they  were 
thrown  more  and  more  together,  the  somewhat 
wistful  young  heart,  seeking  it  knew  not  what, 
found,  or  seemed  to  tind,  an  answer  to  its  un- 
conscious question.  She  began  to  love  his  love 
of  her,  and  she  thought,  not  unnaturally,  that  she 
loved  him,  himself.  She  had  never  known  love 
nor  even  seen  it — the  love  of  one  for  one. 

And  they  were  married. 

They  had  been  eight  happy  years,  on  the  whole. 
Her  nature  had  expanded  under  the  grea  r  af- 
fection of  her  husband  and  the  greater  freedom 
of  her  life.  Her  old  friends,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Northerland,  had  been  her  social 
sponsors,  and  her  own  tact  and  beauty  had  won 
her  an  envmble  position  in  lier  world.  She  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  hostesses  of  the  younger 
set.  Not  Having  children,  her  energies  flowed  out 
in  many  ways,  social,  intelkt-tuf!:  philanthropic; 
and  Sir  Arthur  watched  her  and  aiT>ired  her  in 
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his  quiot,  undomonstrativo  way,  but  never  needed 
her,  being  strong'  and  sullicicnl  unto  himself. 

Perhaps,  after  a  lime,  bit  by  bit,  she  felt  that; 
pcihaps  it  was  the  thing  that  prevented  her  giv- 
ing him  the  whole  of  her  rich  nature;  l)ut  she  was 
probably  uneonseious  of  it,  exeept  in  a  vague  way, 
as  many  people?  are  of  the  deepest  things,  until 
suddenly,  out  of  the  blue,  they  rush  upon  the 
heart  with  a  eonviction  that  indicates  foreknowl- 
edge. 

Philip  Carmichael,  coming  into  their  lives  at 
this  juncture,  struck  that  chord  in  her;  the  chord 
that  needed  her  for  its  own  completion.  He  was 
just  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  flushed  with 
his  first  success,  with  the  applause  of  his  party 
still  in  his  ears.  lie  was  being  rapidly  taken  up 
by  the  best  people;  house  after  house  was  open- 
ing to  him,  and  from  the  position  of  a  somewhat 
obscure  and  impecunious,  Irish,  younger  son,  his 
own  gifts  of  brain  and  breeding  were  carrying 
him  on  to  phenomenal  success,  if  there  were  any 
truth  in  prophecy.  He  had  great  personal  mag- 
jetism  and  a  natural  gift  for  oratory,  with  some- 
thing of  an  actor's  power  over  an  audience,  and 
something  of  a  diplomat's  ability  to  utilize  a 
situation.  He  was  keen-witted,  resourceful,  am- 
bitious. But  a  curious  double  nature  in  him 
hindered  his  developm.ent.  With  a  self-conceit 
which  gave  him  courage,  he  had  also  a  self-dis- 
trust Tvhich  made  him  as  dependent  as  a  child 
is  on  the  spoken  word  of  praise.    This  was  a 
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woakness  in  him,  yet,  inconsistontly,  i)orhaps,  it 
made  him  the  more  lovahle. 

To  a  woman  like  Mary  Stanhope,  it  was  a 
direct  call.  It  i)rovided  a  new  outlet  for  her 
ovcrHow  of  kindness.  It  was  something  for  her 
warm  heart  to  help.  Often,  when  a  hard  debate 
lay  before  him,  he  had  come  to  her,  not  for  in- 
spiration, as  a  more  j)oetic  man  might  have  done, 
hut  just  to  be  believed  in,  to  be  made  confident, 
to  be  maue  strong.  And  she  never  failed  him, 
because  her  faitii  in  him,  in  his  power,  was  genu- 
i?ie.  He  grew  to  need  her,  to  depend  upon  her, 
and  she  grew  to  love  the  need  and  the  dependence. 
No  one  liad  ever  asked  so  much  of  her  before, 
and  to  no  one  had  she  ever  given  so  much  men- 
tally. 

And  suddenly,  without  a  spoken  word  or  sign, 
tLe  troubled  consciousness  of  both  registered 
deeper  vibrations,  greater  needs — and  a  tremen- 
dous, unknown  force  trembled  into  life  between 
them. 

To  the  man  it  brought  a  sense  of  exhilaration, 
of  power,  as  of  a  tribute  paid  to  a  conqueror. 
To  the  woman  it  brouglit  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  dread,  of  fear.  There  was  joy  in  it,  too,  secret 
and  intense,  but  her  mind  was  too  pure  to  in- 
dulge in  it.  For  her  it  could  mean  only  one 
thing — utter  renunciaiion.  She  saw  as  little  of 
him  as  }>ossible,  and  it  only  increased  his  ardor; 
she  saw  him  only  in  tlie  companv  of  others,  and 
her  self-command,  her  ai^parent  coolness,  only  in- 
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tlamod  his  pjissioii,  uiilil  ho  ^tcw  to  think  of  oue 
thin^  only,  the  |)o>,sihility  of  possossiuf^  her  love, 
of  inukiii^  lu-r  own  to  it,  confess  it — and  then — 
Evn  rhilip  ('aiinichaers  daring  imagination 
could  not  travel  further  than  that  moment.  Her 
dignity  was  so  truly  of  the  soul,  her  purity  so 
almost  virginal,  it  was  the  hcst  part  of  the  man 
that  reaclnd  out  to  litr.  lie  was  used  to  attain- 
ing his  eiuls,  eon(iucsls  liac'  ht-en  more  or  less  easy 
to  him.  Hut  no  woman  before  had  given  him  this 
great  ([uality  of  friendship,  which  held  in  it  the 
germ  of  iove. 

Coming  down-stairs  diessed  for  a  drive  on  the 
day  after  lien  Bahlwin's  arrival,  Mary  Stanhope 
met  Mr.  Thilii)  Carmiehael  just  as  he  was  about 
to  be  announced. 

"Uh,  were  you  just  going  out!"  he  said,  and 
then,  seeing  the  carriage  at  the  door,  "  Well,  take 
me  with  you,  won't  you?" 

She  reflected,  irresolute,  for  a  moment,  then 
smiled.  "No,  it  isn't  important.  Henry,  send 
away  the  cM-riage,  ph'ase,  and  take  Mr.  Car- 
michael  to  the  drawing-room.  I'll  take  off  my 
hat  and  be  with  you  in  a  moment." 

She  laughed  lightly  at  his  protestations,  and 
went  back  upstairs.  Carmichael,  meantime, 
walked  up  and  down  the  drawing-room  in  moody 
excitement.  Tlu'  footman  had  opened  the  long 
windows  to  the  late  afternoon  sun,  and  the  little 
sJQpo  Qf  garden  hounded  hy  the  sleepy  river  made 
an  enticing  picture.     He  felt  restless,  with  an 
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odfl,  inward  cxcitcnuMit  tliat  was  partly  torture 
and  partly  oxiiilaration,  hut  was  wholly  out  of 
liannony  with  the  trarKpiil  surroiindiugs.  What 
had  hrou^'ht  him  then'.'  Why  had  ho  como  at  an 
hour  when  ho  ^niossod  sho  nii,i,dit  ho  alone  I  And 
what  should  ho  say  to  hor  now  that  he  was  there t 
li"  only  ho  wore  sure  of  hor — 

Sho  was  softly  ooininif  down  the  stairs;  he 
lioanl  the  t^racious  stir  of  hor  iiiovoment  and  the 
n  lilt  of  a  little  sonj?  sho  huniinod  as  sho  walked. 
^  His  ])ulsos  (|ui('konod.  Ka<,o»rly  he  leaned  for- 
ward for  tho  first  ^'Iinij)so  of  hor.  It  was  a  thing 
to  look  ft)r — that  easy  froodoni  of  movement — 
which  yot  hold  the  ritrht  r(»straint,  that  confident 
oarria^'o  of  tho  head  with  its  shining,  shadowy 
hair,  A  line  of  an  old  poom  ramo  into  his  head 
and  ho 'said  it  aloud,  as  sho  moved  toward  him: 
"When  first  I  saw  my  ladv,  'twas  in  her  father's 
hall—" 

"Hushand's  hall,"  sho  oorrooted  lightly. 
"I'y  the  way,  did  you  see  him?  I  was  thinking 
of  driving  down  to  the  House  and  bringing  you 
hoth  hack  to  tea." 

"Very  nice  of  you,"  ho  answered.  "You  see 
T  didn't  even  wait  to  bo  askod.  I  just  had  to  see 
you." 

Sho  was  all  sympathy  and  attention  at  once. 
"Something  particular?  Can  I  help  you?  What 
is  it?" 

Tho  frank  good  faith  of  her!  He  kept  back 
&  sigh  as  he  turned  away.     She  thought  it  waa 
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something  to  do  witli  his  career,  his  prospects, 
his  promotion.  Slie  was  always  ready  to  listen 
to  counsel,  to  assist  in  any  way  she  could.  And 
how  much  she  had  helped  him,  in  every  way,  al- 
ready. He  walked  the  length  of  the  room  and 
hack  with  nervous  indecision,  and  she,  knowing 
his  erratic  wavs,  waited  with  a  smile. 

"No,"   he   said   at   last,   pausing  before  her. 
"It's   nothing   i)articular— just    a  mood— and   I 
need  you.    I  seem  to  need  you  a  lot,  don't  It 
You're  awfully  good  to  me,  Mary." 
"What  nonsense!" 

"No,  it's  true.    You  give  me  so  much.    I  don  t 
think  i  realize  it  myself,  until  I  remember  what 
it  was  like  before." 
"Before?" 

"Before   I   met  you.    T   had  ne\'er  known   a 
woman's  friendship  until  then." 

"Philip  Carmichael!"  she  remonstrated  with 

utter  unbelief. 

"It's  true,"  he  said  again.     "Of  course  one 
has  had— experiences.    One  has  known  women. 
One  has  been  in  love  scores  of  times— well,  no, 
but  once  or  twice.     But  this  is  different.    You 
can't  think  how  much  it  means  to  me." 
"I'm  glad,"  she  said  simply. 
"You  see  I  never  liad  anything  like  it.    And 
when  I  won  mv  election,  and  things  began  to 
open  up  for  me,  and  I  met  you,  it  made  me  realize 
how  much  I  had  missed  all  these  years.    Strange 
how  things  happen,  isn't  itT' 
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'•Yes/*  she  said,  rather  puzzled.  "But 
what—" 

"Oh,  I  was  just  thinkin,s;  how  we  oufflit  to  have 
met,  years  ago,  in  America — through  Ben  and  his 
people,  you  know.  It  might  easily  have  happened. 
Only  it  just  didn't." 

"Perhaps  it's  just  as  well,"  she  said.  "We 
mightn't  have  liked  each  other  then." 

"That  isn't  conceivable." 

She  smiled  happily.  "No,  I  really  don't  think 
it  is.  Still,  it  is  odd  how  people  come  into  your 
life  and  influence  it  mightily  at  one  time,  who 
never  could  have  any  effect  upon  it  at  another." 

"You  would  always  have  influenced  my  life,  at 
whatever  time  you  came.  But  I  wonder  if  I  could 
have  altered  yours,  Mary?" 

"Rather  a  fruitless  speculation,  isn't  it?"  she 
asked  lightly. 

"Perhaps,  now,  hut  it  mightn't  have  been — 
then." 

"I  wonder."  She  spoke  dreamily,  looking  out 
at  the  garden  and  noting  how  the  shadows  were 
growing  longer. 

"You  know,"  he  went  on,  "I've  had  to  do 
nearly  everything  for  myself!  I  haven't  any 
people  of  my  own,  now,  and  there  wasn't  much 
money  left  after  my  education  was  finished — 
meaning,  of  course,  when  it  had  just  begun.  It 
began  in  America — "  He  stopped  suddenly. 
Some  thought  contracted  his  straight  brows  for 
a  moment,  then  he  shook  it  off  vigorously,  much 
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as  a  spaniol  shakos  water  from  his  coat,  when 
he  reaches  dry  land,  and  continued:  "I'm  nearly 
thirty-four  now,  and  I've  only  just  begun  to 
live." 

"Dear  boy,  few  jieoplo  bef^n  before,"  she  said 
sagely. 

"Have  you  becjun?"  he  asked  searchingly— 
suddenly. 

She  evaded  him  laughingly.  "I?  Well,  I'm 
not  thirty-four." 

"Don't  fence,  Mary.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
Have  you  found  the  thing  that  nuikes  it  worth 
while,  or  would  make  it  so  if  you  could  have  itt 
Are  you  content— fulfilled — satisfied?  Or  are 
you,  too— I  wish  I  knew!"  he  broke  off. 

"Phil,  dear,  everybody  feels  like  that—at  times. 
It's  the  Spring.  It  will  pass.  Think  how  splen- 
did it  is  that  you  have  begun,  that  things  are 
coming  to  you,  at  last." 

"And  now  that  they  are,"  he  answered,  speak- 
ing out  his  thoughts  just  as  they  came,  "now 
that  it  all  lies  before  me — opportunity — success 
— ultimate  reward— wliat  is  it  worth  to  met 
These  are  the  things  I  wanted  years  ago  and  they 
seem  worth  nothing  at  all  now  without  the  other 
thing  I  want.  And  I'm  still  a  long  way  from  that. 
It's  as  if  some  one  led  me  to  another  x>erson'a 
garden  and  allowed  mo  a  peep  through  the  shut 
gate.    And  I  stand  outside  and  long— for  it  to  be 


mine! 
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The  silence,  heavy  with  feeling,  hung  between 
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them  for  a  moment.  Carmichael  held  his  breath, 
it  became  so  oppressive.  A  trouble  was  growing 
in  her  face,  and  she  kept  it  turned  from  him  and 
from  the  room,  still  watching  the  garden  paths. 
Finally  she  moved  gently  over  to  the  window  and 
stood  there  with  her  back  to  him.  She  could  not 
pretend  that  she  had  not  understood  him — but 
how  to  answer  him — what  to  say!  He  could  not 
see  her  face,  but  he  watched  her  figure.  Its  lines 
were  expressive  always,  its  gentle  pliancy  just  fit 
to  be  folded  in  arms  that  longed  for  her,  he 
thought.  If  he  only  knew  what  was  passing 
through  her  mind — if  ne  only  dared.  He  drew 
nearer  and  asked  impetuously:  "What  are  you 
thinking!"  She  hesitated  a  moment  before  an- 
swering. 

"I  was  thinking  of  your  garden — and  its  shut 
gate — and  of  how  nothing  ever  stays  the  same — 
and  of  how  the  shadows  hr/e  been  lengthening 
even  as  we  talked.  Look  out  there!  The  little 
rosebush's  shadow  reaches  nearly  to  the  cypress 
tree!" 

One  phrase  of  all  this  he  caught  up  eagerly. 
"  'Nothing  ever  stays  the  same!'  Mary, 
honestly,  would  you  have  things  stay  the  same 
between  us — just  as  they  have  been,  just — 
friends?" 

"Of  course,"  she  said  simply.  "You  see  it  is 
that — or  nothing,  and — "  she  gave  him  a  beauti- 
ful look — "T  couldn't  bear  it  to  be — nothing! 
It's  meant  so  much  to  me,  given  me  such  an  in- 
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terest.     1  coiiUln't  .lo  without  it  now;  I  couldn't 
do  without  my — friend." 

"I'm  not  that,  Mary.     I'm—" 

"Don't  say  it,  Phil!"  she  entreated  quickly, 
"don't  say  what  you're  going  to;  it  mustn't  be 
said." 

"It  doesn't  have  to  be,"  he  answered,  "because 
you  know."  Their  eyes  held  each  other  for  a 
moment,  tiien  she  turned  away. 

♦  'Yes— I — know,"  she  just  breathed. 

"Mary — uJiat  are  ive  going  to  dof" 

Her  eyes  closed,  and  she  did  not  answer.  He 
came  close,  with  sudden  passion,  and  held  her 
hand  hard  against  his  breast,  bending  to  kiss  it 
over  and  over  through  the  quick,  hot  words. 

"I  love  you — I  love  you — you  must  have  known 
it,  so  there's  no  harm  in  saying  it.  Oh,  I  love  you ! 
There's  nothing  else  to  say  or  think  but  that. 
But  you— you  love  me,  too.  I  didn't  know  that 
before.  I  saw  it  in  your  eyes  just  now.  Open 
them,  and  \ot  me  know  it  again."  She  swayed 
into  his  arms.  "God!"  he  said,  as  they  closed 
around  her,  "what  a  different  world  it  is!" 

So  they  stood  for  a  little  while,  wrapped  around 
with  tlieold,  immortal  spell.  Outside,  the  wester- 
ing sun  had  sent  the  rosebush. 's  siiadow  quite  to 
the  ey press  tree.  But  neither  noticed  it  now. 
Eyes  on  eyes  they  lived  an  unmeasured  moment. 
But  before  their  lips  had  met,  she  gently  released 
herself,  putliug  his  arms  away  ifom  aer.  He 
saw  that  she  fought  for  self-control;  and  the  man 
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in  him  exulted  for  joy  of  her,  for  joy  of  her 
boauty,  and  the  spirit  that  insr)ired  it. 

She  stood  a  little  way  oft"  from  him  and  looked 
at  him  very  wistfully,  very  sadly.  Meeting  that 
look,  and  the  things  it  said  without  words, 
his  own  joy  faded  out  of  his  face.  He  knew  he 
faced  a  forlorn  hope.  Still,  he  could  not  give 
it  up. 

"It's  in  your  hands  now,"  lie  said. 

"Ah,  Phil!  why  did  you  do  it?" 

"It  had  to  be.  Dearest." 

"Yes,"  she  repeated,  "it  had  to  l)e.  I  always 
knew  that  you  would  speak;  but  I  hoped  you 
wouldn't.  It's  bound  to  change  things  between 
us." 

"My  Sweet!"  he  said,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
"what  can  we  hope?"  And  then,  lower  still: 
"Wliat  dare  we  do?"  He  would  have  taken  her 
again  in  his  arms,  but  with  a  grave  gesture  of 
detachment,  she  restrained  him.  Xot  looking  at 
him  at  all,  but  looking,  as  it  were,  inward,  she 
said — and  her  words  were  almost  toneless — 
"There  is  nothing  to  hope— or  do.  There  is 
nothing — for  you  and  me." 

"Mary!" 

With  her  beautiful  honesty,  she  turned  and 
faced  him.  not  attempting  to  deny  or  concoal  her 
feeling,  but  letting  the  frank  force  of  it  shine  out 
of  her  eyes. 

"You  have  said  the  most  precioub  tiling  in  the 
world  to  me,  Philip,  the  most  precious  thing— 
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and  I  can  novcr  forj^ct  it.     All  my  life  will  be  rich 
for  it.     But  it  ends  our  friendship." 

"It  begins  our  love." 

"You  know,  Dear,  there  can't  l)e  love— for  us," 
she  said  gently.  "And,  oh,  there  can't  be  friend- 
ship either,  for  that  is  past !  Philip— Philip,  what 
shall  I  do  without  you?" 

There  was  the  ring  of  grief  and  renunciation 
in  her  tone.  Her  mind  had  leaped  ahead  to  the 
inevitable  sequence  of  this  interview,  to  a  life 
bereft  of  its  primal  purpose,  its  absorbing  in- 
terest. But  he,  not  seeing  her  vision,  answered 
her  words. 

^'You  don't  have  to  do  without  mo.  And  I 
can't  do  without  you.  I  need  yon— I  want  you 
— and  you  love  me,  too!  Don't  you  know  feel- 
ings like  these  can't  break  off  in  the  middle;  they 
must  go  on  to  some  conclusion.  You  can't  stop 
a  love-force  by  just  denying  it." 

"I  thought  1  could  help  you,"  she  went  on. 
"I  seemed  to  see  what  you  needed,  and  I  gave  it. 
It  was  sweet  to  me  to  give  it,  for  it  gave  me  some- 
thing, too— a  new,  high  interest  in  life.  You 
made  me  feci  that  I  might  help  to  make  a  man 
great,  and  that  he  needed  me — just  me." 

"He  does,"  said  C'armichael,  deeply. 

"And  now,"  she  continued,  not  heeding  him, 
"don't  you  see  how  you  have  changed  things? 
I  can't  help  you  any  more.  I  could  only  harm 
you,  becau!sc  \t)U  liavo  sliown  me  that  wc  arc  not 
really  friends;  we  are  just  a  man  and  a  woman  I" 
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"Just  that,  a  man  and  a  woman  who  love  each 
other.     Thank  God  for  it!" 

"No,"  she  said  very  quietly,  "we  must  put  it 
behind  us,  Philip.  We  must— play  fair."  It 
was  the  phrase  of  a  schoolboy,  but  perhaps  for 
that  veiy  reason  it  caught  his  attention, 

"  Vou  don't  love  me  then,  as  I  thought,"  he  said 
bitterly. 

"I  don't  love  any  one,"  she  answered  proudly, 
"enough  to  sin  for  him." 

lie  took  her  hands  masterfully  in  his.  "I  will 
make  you  love  me  even  enough  for  that!"  he 
said. 

*  *  Oh,  don 't,  don 't ! "     She  was  trembling. 

*'But  you  mustn't  send  me  away,  Mary.  Why, 
oven  to  meet  on  the  old  terms,  and  pretend  this 
talk  had  never  taken  place — anything,  in  fact, 
would  be  better  than  that.  Think  of  the  times 
we  have  been  together  in  the  last  six  months; 
think  of  what  you've  been  to  me!" 

"Phil,  dear,"  she  said  wearily,  "I  can't  argue 
about  it — or  reason;  but  I  know  it's  right  we 
shouldn't  meet  very  often — for  a  time  at  least." 

"But  why— why?"  he  persisted. 

Mary  Stanhope  turned  her  face  to  him  again, 
with  the  crystal  honesty  tliat  was  her  rare  gift. 

"Because  I  don't  dare,"  she  said. 

And  then  he  knew  he  was  loved,  indeed.  With 
sudden  humility  he  raised  the  hands  he  still  held 
and  kissed  them  before  he  left  her. 

But  she  went  up-stairs  to  her  bedroom,  where 
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she  shut  horself  in,  alono,  well  knowing  that  the 
hardest  part  of  her  hard  task  was  with  herself, 
with  her  own  unruly  heart.  She  walked  up  and 
down  for  some  time,  her  figure  passing  and  re- 
passing in  the  mirrors.  One  reflected  the  tumult 
of  emotion  set  free  from  conventional  restraint, 
and  it  brought  a  deep  color  to  the  cheeks  and  a 
rare  light  to  the  eyes,  which  closed  over  the  secret 
ecstasy  of  the  words  re-echoing  in  ,  r  brain:  "I 
love  you — there's  nothing  else  to  say  or  think 
but  that."  Ke-opening  them,  and  seeing  herself 
as  the  mirror  faithfully  portrayed  her,  she  turned 
away,  tiercely  crushing  the  feeling  back,  with  a 
shudder  of  self-loathing.  It  was  a  troubled, 
struggling  woman  for  many  moments,  uncon- 
scious, passionate  gesture  betraying  the  longing 
which  would  not  be  controlled,  yet  which  could 
not  control  her.  After  a  while  she  forced  herself 
to  face  the  reality  calmly.  She  was  young, 
beautiful,  and  two  men  loved  her.  One  she  loved 
— and  there  was  a  wrong  in  it.  One  loved  her, 
and  there  was  no  wrong  in  it,  except  that  she  did 
not  return  the  love.  Put  s:»  simply,  there  could 
he  but  one  decision  for  her.  There  was  some- 
thing wrong  in  herself,  something  to  he  conquered, 
forever  kept  under,  forever  renovmced.  The 
trouble  began  to  go  out  of  her  face,  the  strain 
out  of  her  body,  and  the  mirrors  in  the  room  re- 
flected a  growing  sadness,  a  gradual  release  of  the 
light  from  eyes  which  became  slowly  blind  with 
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tears.     Gropin-j,  she  found  her  way  to  her  little 

I)rie-dieu  and  sank  on  lier  knees  with  hidden  face. 

•••••••• 

Sir  Arthur,  knoekin<j:  on  her  door  an  hour  or 
two  later,  |,'ave  an  exclamation  of  pleasure  at  the 
radiant  fij^ure  which  confronted  him  over  the 
threshold. 

"By  Jove!  IIow  rippin'  you  look,  my  dear. 
What's  on  to-ni^htl  Do  we  dine  with  the 
king?" 

'^That's  it!"  she  answered  gaily.  "And  here 
he  is ! "  8he  gave  him  a  swift  little  pat  and  swept 
him  a  curtsey.  "Come  in  and  admire,  and  do 
make  a  fuss  about  it,  for  it's  only  just  come  home 
—and  I  hate  to  think  what  it  cost!" 

"So  do  I!"  replied  her  husband,  with  a  lugu- 
brious groan,  as  he  seated  himself  somewhat 
heavily  and  prepared  to  admire.  "Rippin'— 
simply  rippin'!" 

She  pretended  to  misunderstand  him  and  said : 
"Where,  oli,  where?"  in  mock  dismay,  and  made 
much  merriment  in  which  Dawes,  the  pleasant- 
faced  maid,  joined  discreetly.  In  their  different 
ways  both  Dawes  and  Sir  Arthur  thought  her  the 
most  beautiful  creature  in  the  world.  Each  felt 
a  certain  pride  of  possession,  too.  She  did  in- 
deed look  very  lovely,  her  eyes  and  cheeks  bright 
again  with  the  effort  she  was  making.  She  wore 
a  wonderful  shade  of  green,  which  set  off  her  fair- 
liesa  and  gave  it  depth;  around  her  head  was  a 
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broad  hand  of  ^oU\,  turning  lior  hair  to  hronzo 
by  contrast. 

"I  thought  wo  would  do  a  th«'at('r  after  din- 
ner," she  said  brightly,  "you  and  Ben  and  I; 
and  I  asked  Lady  Kitty,  too.  If  you  feel  like  it, 
we  might  go  on  to  the  Savoy  for  supper.  Hence 
this  regalia." 

"Very  well,"  said  Sir  Arthur  resignedly. 
When  pleasures  ran  late  he  was  aj)t  to  feel  lis 
five-and-forty  years. 

She  laughed  at  him  .synipathetieally.  "Poor 
old  dear!"  she  said,  with  tlie  <juick  little  pat  on 
the  coat-sleeve  which  seemed  to  be  her  one  form 
of  caress.     "But  we  must  give  Ben  a  good  time." 

"Of  course,"  he  agreed.  "By  the  way,  May- 
sie,  I  liked  your  friend  very  much.  Odd  and 
original — and  shy — a  little,  isn't  he?  For 
Heaven's  sake,  teach  him  to  call  yon  either  May 
or  Lady  Stanhope.     I  can't  stand  Lady  May!" 

"Oh,  he'll  get  used  to  May  in  time.  The  Lady 
preface  is  a  little  mark  of  respect  because  he 
hasn't  seen  me  for  eight  years.  It  is  difficult 
to  pick  up  a  friendship  after  all  that  time,  just 
where  you  left  off." 

"  Ves,"  he  said  speculatively,  "it  is  often  easier 
to  make  a  new  one  with  a  stranger." 

She  flashed  him  a  quick  look,  wondering  if  any 
meaning  lay  under  the  words,  but  Sir  Arthur  was 
looking  out  of  the  window  and  apparently  did  not 


see. 


niAPTKU  III 

"How  you  have  knoun  her,  yet  not  known  her — " 

Marv  Burt  Masser. 

THE  London  soason  was  approaching  its 
lioi«rlit,  and  mid-June  found  Lady  Stan- 
hoiM'  already  lon^nng  for  the  end  of  it. 
She  was  alternately  feverishly  gay,  or,  in  strong 
•reaction,  utterly  worn  out.  She  kept  her  cal- 
endar full,  and  from  morninn^  to  night,  and  often 
from  night  to  morning  again,  went  a  gay  round 
of  pleasure.  Nothing  stopped  her  but  utter 
physical  exhaustion,  and  people  in  their  various 
ways  according  to  their  several  view-points  began 
to  comment. 

"You  have  a  wonderful  zest  for  life,  Mary," 
said  Lady  Kitty  languidly  and  half-enviously. 

''You'll  have  a  wonderful  zest  for  death,  if  you 
don't  let  up  a  little,"  said  the  Duchess  bluntly. 
The  Duke  looked  at  her  thoughtfully  one  evening 
when  she  and  Sir  Arthur  had  dined  with  them 
en  famille.  "What's  got  into  you,  child?"  he 
asked.  "You  are  going  a  bit  too  hard,  aren't 
you?  It  doesn't  pay,  you  know.  You  look  over- 
strained." 

She  looked  at  him  a  little  pathetically.  "Does 
it  matter?"  she  asked. 
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"Of  courso  it  (loos,"  said  the  Duke  sturdily. 
"Everything'  matters."  He  regarded  her  nar- 
rowly for  a  inoinent.  "1  think  you  would  better 
get  away  from  town  into  the  country,  soon. 
Don't  you?" 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  won't  run  away." 

The  phrase  caught  his  attention.  Run  awayt 
From  what,  he  wondered.  He  was  a  tactful  oUl 
gentleman,  and  he  forehoro  to  question  further, 
hut  it  started  a  si»eculation  in  his  mind. 

Carraichael  never  came  to  Whitehall  (Jardens 
now.  Ben  noticed  it  and  was  glad.  He  guessed 
the  reason  and  (juietly  pitied  them  hotli,  having 
once  known  love  himself — which  is  another  story. 
Sir  Arthur  was  absorbed  in  politics  and  the  press 
of  their  many  social  <'ngagements  and  entertain- 
ments. One  day,  in  making  up  a  prospective  din- 
ner list,  he  suggested  to  his  wife:  "Ask  Carmi- 
chael;  he  has  scarcely  been  here  at  all  of  late." 

"He  has  rather  neglected  us,  hasn't  he?"  she 
said  easily,  "and  to  punish  him  I  think  we  won't 
ask  him.  Let's  have  young  Mr.  Mart\Ti-Dale  in- 
stead.    Lady  Kitty  likes  him." 

"But  we'll  have  him,  too."  Not  wishing  to 
make  a  point  of  it,  Mar>^  acquiesced  reluctantly. 
Later,  her  husband  remembered  how  reluctantly, 
but  at  the  time  he  did  not  think  of  it.  She  need 
not  have  troubled  about  it,  however,  for  Carmi- 
chael  replied,  regretting  a  previous  engagement. 
This,  perhaps,  was  the  firist  thing  that  puzzled  Sir 
Arthur.    They   had   been   on   such  an   intimate, 
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friciully  fooling  that  ordinarily  rarmiehaol  woul.I 
liavo  thrown  over  almost  any  on^'Uffement  for 
thoni,  and  his  appari-nt  inditVoreneo  rather  ir- 
ritated Sir  Arthur. 

"Silly  ass!"  he  sa;  1,  "his  head  is  prohahly 
•luitc  turned  hy  all  the  flattery  lie  has  been  ^'et- 
tin^'  lately.  I  thou^dit  he  regarded  us  as  his 
social  sponsors  and  was  properly  grateful.  I'm 
disappointe<l  in  him." 
She  was  silent. 

"Perhaps  he  has  fallen  in  love  and  is  spendini? 
all  his  time  with  some  woman,"  he  continued, 
dismissing  the  suhjeet.  But  the  words  had  star- 
tled Mary,  and  her  hushand  was  puzzled  by  the 
look  her  face  w^ore  before  she  turned  quickly 
away. 

The   dinner,    however,    passed   olT   brilliantly. 
Lady  Stanhope  was  one  of  the  most  charming 
hostesses  in  London— trained,  tactful,  kind,  and 
buoyant.     Iler  gay  spirits  always  infected  every 
one.     She  instinctively  found  the  very  best  that 
each  had  to  ofTer,  and  drew  it  out,  developed  it 
into  a  specialty,  and  made  the  happy  guest  feel 
that  never  before  had  any  one  quite'  understood 
him.     Not  a  soul  realized  what  a  drain  it  all  was 
on  her;  least  of  all  did  she  herself  realize  it.     Yet 
often,  when  the  day  was  over,  and  the  weary, 
pleasure-filled  night  also  had  nearly  j)assed  into 
another  day,  she  would  be  vaguely  conscious  of  a 
strong  ebb-tide  of  the  spirit. 
At  those  times  her  life  would  seem  to  her  just 
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a  sandy  shore,  sterilo,  uuproductive,  and  terribly 
lonely.  And  the  farther  the  waters  of  her  spirit 
receded,  the  .sijarjior  the  hard  facts  of  material 
things  stood  out — hke  houhlers  uncovered  by  the 
retreating  sea.  Her  heart  was  not  in  her  mar- 
riage; try  as  she  would,  spur  the  mental  energies 
and  starve  the  senses  as  she  would,  her  heart 
was  not  in  it.  She  did  not  dwell  upon  it  unduly, 
nor  descend  to  morbid  self-pity,  only  she  quietly 
knew  it  and  accepted  it.  If  oidy  there  had  been 
children,  little  children  to  yearn  over,  to  train  and 
teach,  and  spend  love  on — but  these  had  never 
come  to  them.  She  always  had  been  a  lonely 
person  with  an  interior  nature  utterly  untouched 
by  any  human  soul,  until  the  day  that  Philip 
Carmichael's  had  seemed  to  call  to  hers. 

Slowly  the  days  passed  into  mid-summer,  and 
each  one  seemed  to  take  from  Mary  some  of  her 
zest  of  life,  irealth  and  spirits  began  to  fail. 
The  Duchess  was  full  of  motherly  scolding,  the 
Duke  of  kind  solicitude,  for  he  dearly  loved  his 
godchild.  "We  must  send  her  away  to  Switzer- 
land," he  said  to  Sir  Arthur,  who  listened 
gravely. 

*'I  suggested  it,"  he  answered,  "but  she  won't 
hear  of  it,  says  she's  quite  all  right,  only  a  bit 
fagged  at  the  end  of  the  season."  The  Duke 
walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the  library  where 
they  were  talking,  before  he  asked  .ather 
abruptly:  "Do  you  think  she's  fretting  about 
anvthingf' 
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*'Why,  what  should  she  fret  about?"  said  Sir 
Arthur.     ' '  She  lias  everything. ' ' 

But  he  began  to  suniiise.  They  did  not  live 
very  close  together,  he  and  she.  They  had 
separate  interests,  he  in  politics,  she  in  society. 
They  had  drifted,  as  people  so  often  do,  farther 
and  farther  apart,  allowing  outsidp  influences  and 
pursuits  to  encroach  more  and  more  on  the  domes- 
tic life.  He  wondered  sincerely  if  he  should  re- 
proach himself  for  neglecting  the  young  life  that 
had  been  given  to  him  to  protect  and  care  for,  but 
he  decided  that  he  need  not.  He  had  loved  her 
loyally,  and  any  withdrawal  from  close  associa- 
tion had  been  quite  as  much  on  her  si(  as  on  his, 
and  was  really  unconscious  and  gradual  with  them 
both.  If  he  had  thought  of  it  at  all,  he  woula 
have  thought  their  placid  relation  the  natural 
course  of  marriage  as  it  entered  the  years  that 
stretched  toward  middle  age.  Middle  age?  But 
Mary  was  only  eight-and-twenty  I 

He  began  to  watch  her  gravely,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  realized  something  of  the  strain 
she  was  enduring.  Very  little  things  began  to 
catch  his  attention;  a  word,  a  look,  upon  some 
political  discussion  wherein  CaiTnichael's  name 
came  up,  something  said,  would  awaken  an  in- 
voluntary interest,  instantly  suppressed  in  her. 
And  presently,  as  he  watched  his  wife,  he  knew 
how  it  was  with  her.  He  could  not  have  told  how 
he  knew,  but  the  knowledge  was  absolute. 

He  had  been  accustomed  to  take  life  easily,  its 
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l)lessmgs  for  granted,  its  trials  with  stoicism,  and 
in  a  quite  primitive  sort  of  way,  he  resented  the 
havoc  made  with  liis  peace  of  mind  by  his  new 
discovery.  Of  all  women,  Mary!  Mary,  so 
above  all  sorts  of  frailties  common  to  the  rest 
of  her  sex,  so  superior  to  any  sort  of  sin,  so  al- 
most virginal  in  the  stainless  character  of  her 
womanhood — Mary,  to  have  a  temptation  of  this 
sort  even  in  thought,  to  have  given  it  any  power 
over  her — Mary,  to  have  to  struggle  against  a 
mortal  sin!  Sir  Arthur  did  not  mince  words  to 
himself  as  he  thought  about  it.  He  had  an  old- 
fashioned  way  of  calling  things  by  their  true,  ugly 
names.  Faugh!  His  idol  was  defiled!  Yet  he 
liated  himself  for  the  thought. 

That  was  the  first  stage.  Then,  by  slow  de- 
grees, as  their  life  went  on  in  its  accustomed 
ways,  apparently  without  any  stir  under  the 
smooth  surface,  a  different  spirit  entered  into 
his  judgment  of  her.  He  saw  her  struggle  and 
win  over  herself,  saw  every  vagrant  mood  sub- 
dued, saw  her  give  herself  in  a  thousand  ways  to 
all  who  asked  anything  of  her,  felt  the  utter 
sweetness  of  many  little  serv^ices,  and  guessed  that 
they  were  the  penance  for  hours  when  her  spirit 
had  been  vanquished.  It  gained  hi?  slow,  unwill- 
ing aihniration  finally  that  she  was  able  to  put  by 
the  greatest  thing  in  life.  The  greatest  thing? 
No.  There  must  be  Something  even  greater, 
which  enaltled  her  to  put  it  by.  He  was  not  a 
spiritual  man  in  any  sense,  but  he  began  dimly  to 
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perceive  the  reaches  of  her  climbing  soul.  And 
when  he  did  perceive  it,  there  came  into  his 
thought  of  her  a  great  admiration,  a  new  honor. 

At  the  same  time,  she  seemed,  in  some  indefi- 
nable way,  not  to  belong  to  him  any  more.  She 
was  his  wife  by  book  and  bond,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  something  had 
broken  the  mystic  tie  that  held  them.  "What 
God  hath  joined  together,"  he  thought,  and  then 
began  to  wonder  if  it  really  had  been  God  who 
joined  them  together.  Had  it  not  been  really  the 
will  of  the  world  to  which  they  both  belonged, 
the  comfortable  convention  of  their  time?  Sir 
Arthur  had  always  stoutly  declared:  "Things 
are  not  right  because  they  are  conventional ;  thoy 
are  conventional  because  they  are  right."  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  his  faith  in  all  the  rules 
he  lived  by  was  shaken.  What  if  there  were 
something  beyond  and  above  rules— and  that 
something  the  voice  of  God— speaking  through 
pure  nature  to  the  heart? 

He  knew  that  her  nature  was  pure.  There  was 
the  essence  of  the  primitive  woman  in  her.  Under 
all  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  character 
lay  the  nature  of  woman  as  divinely  planned. 
In  a  dim  sort  of  way  he  recognized  this,  and  also 
the  fact  that  this  was  the  thing  that  he  had  never 
possessed  in  her.  However  she  accepted  the  posi- 
tion he  had  given  her,  however  she  had  fulfilled 
liis  demands  of  one  sort  or  another,  however  she 
had  submitted  her  will  to  his,  yet,  back  of  it  all 
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was  tlio  woman  liorself,  never  wholly  given  to 
liim  nor  to  any  man.  These  thoughts  irritated 
Sir  Arthur.  His  was  not  the  type  of  mind  that 
(Icliglits  in  speculation  on  the  subtleties  of  the 
iimor  being,  Philip  Carmichael  might  delight  in 
expanding  tiie  personality  in  imagination,  in  con- 
tracting it  in  facts,  but  Sir  Arthur  was  of  an- 
other t«'niper.  He  faced  things  squarely,  lie 
reasoned  deaily,  and  he  reached  his  conclusions 
])y  direct  routes  always.  Once  reached,  his  deci- 
sions were  unalterable;  to  a  temperament  like  that, 
the  suspensive  condition  of  thought  and  action 
which  precedes  decision  was  well-nigh  unbearable. 
It  could  not  last  long.  The  strain  was  too  great, 
for  as  usual,  the  mental  state  had  its  effect  upon 
the  ])hysical.  As  his  way  was,  he  said  little  about 
it,  how(>ver,  and  in  the  general  friendly  concern 
over  Lady  S^^anhope's  more  obvious  lack  of 
strength,  his  own  need  passed  unnoticed. 

Things  were  in  this  unsettled  state  at  the  time 
of  the  Duchess'  ball  which  she  was  giving  for  her 
niece.  Lady  Kitty  Carew.  Lady  Kitty,  whose 
husband  'ad  died  in  India  some  two  years  before, 
had  just  liegun  to  go  into  society  again,  and  the 
dance  was  to  be  a  welcome  home  to  her,  and  one 
of  the  last  big  events  of  the  season.  Lady  Kitty 
luid  taken  a  great  liking  to  Ben  Baldwin,  and  they 
were  often  seen  about  together,  looking  rather 
like  a  big  mastiff  and  a  small  kitten. 

''He's  sucli  a  man,"  she  ?aid  one  day  to  Mary 
Stanhope,  when  lunching  alone  with  her.    "He 
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makes  all  the  others  seem — merely  gentlemen!" 
''But    he's    that    himself,"    Mary    answered, 
laughing  at  the  little  widow's  way  of  putting 
it. 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Kitty  somewhat  doubtfully, 
and  a  little  disappointedly,  "but  if  he  is,  he's 
more  original  than  m.  —a  different  sort,  don't 
you  think?  He's  so  .  xg!  When  I  look  at  him, 
he  reminds  me  of  the  houses  of  Parliament  and 
Big  Ben — and  in  my  mind  that's  what  I've 
christened  him." 

"Kitty,"  said  Mary  sternly,  "I  forbid  you  to 
go  making  Ben  fall  in  lov^  with  you.  1  simply 
won't  have  his  heart  broken  by  any  sueh  mis- 
chievous, fickle,  whimsical — " 

"Pile  it  on,"  said  Lady  Kitty  resignedly. 

"Little  flirt  as  you — so  there!" 

"You  don't  happen  to  be  in  love  with  him  your- 
self, do  you?"  asked  the  astute  little  widow. 

' '  No — of  course  not. ' ' 

"Of  course  not!"  echoed  Lady  Kitty.  "But 
speaking  of  breaking  hearts,  etc.,  what  havp  you 
been  doing  to  Philip  Carmichael?  He  is  a 
changed  man — used  to  be  as  gay  and  genial  as  a 
May  morning.  I  could  have  loved  him  myself— 
and  now  he  is  a  grumpy-tempered,  irascible  being, 
aiid  all  because  you — " 

"Kitty,"  said  Mary,  rising  suddenlv,  "don't 
be—" 

"An  ass,"  finished  T.ady  Kitty.  "WpII  T 
won't."     But  inwardly  she  thought:     "Ah— ah, 
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so  it  is  rather  serious— 'm— poor  dears!"  Aloud, 
she  continued:  "Well,  I  want  you  to  look  your 
loveliest  at  my  party,  and  that  is  very  lovely,  in- 
deed.    What  are  you  wearing?" 

"Rose  color— Doucet— would  you  like  to  see  it? 
It  has  just  come  home,"  and  chatting  of  purely 
feminine  interests,  they  went  up-stairs  together. 
Dawes  was  putting  away  some  medicine  hottles 
in  Sir  Arthur's  dressing-room,  as  they  passed 
tlirough  on  their  way  to  Mary's  boudoir. 

"What  have  you  there,  Dawes T"  Mary  asked, 
and  as  the  woman  hesitated,  she  took  the  bottle 
from  her.  "Why,  it  is  ammonia!  Has  Sir 
A  rthur  had  one  of  his  attacks  T  " 

"Well — my  lady — Dickinson  said  as  how  Sir 
Arthur  had  rather  a  bad  turn  this  morning,  but 
that  he  left  orders  you  were  not  to  be  worried 
with  it.  I  don't  think  it's  serious,  'm,  as  he's 
gone  for  a  drive." 

"Of  course  it  isn't  serious,"  said  Lady  Kitty 
reassuringly,  seeing  the  trouble  in  Mar>''s  face. 
"Men  always  exaggerate  things  so ;  think  they  are 
dying  if  tliey  have  a  little  finger-ache.  He's 
probably  over-smoked  and  under-exercised.'^ 

"That  is  possible,"  Mary  answered.  "Still,  if 
we  shouldn't  turn  up  to-morrow  at  the  dance- 
but  I'll  telephone  you  in  the  morning." 

But  in  the  morning  Sir  Arthur  was  apparently 
"as  right  as  rain,"  as  he  said  himself,  and  really 
more  genial  and  like  himself  than  he  had  been 
for  some  time.    His  wife  noted  this  with  relief 
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and  straightway  forgot  the  whole  incident.  They 
called  back  and  forth  at  intervals  through  tlie 
connecting  rooms,  as  they  dressed  for  the  dance, 
and  in  the  gay  naturalness  of  it,  they  forgot  for 
a  while  the  impalpable  thing  that  hung  between 
them.  He  was  grumbling  and  lugubrious  at  hav- 
ing to  go  at  all,  and  she  laughed  at  him  and 
teased  him  for  his  "premature  senile  depres- 
sion," which,  as  Dawes  said  to  Dickinson  after 
they  had  gone,  "was  some  langwidge  for  her 
Ladyship  to  use." 

But  Mary  was  full  of  an  odd,  inward  excite- 
ment, an  unusual  sense  of  youth  and  exhilaration 
which  sent  a  splendid  color  into  her  face,  and  made 
her  eyes  shine  like  blue  pools  of  light.  Dawes 
wound  her  pale  brown  hair  around  her  head  in 
such  a  way  as  to  reveal  its  contour,  and  its  lifted, 
graceful  carriage.  And  when  the  rose-colored 
gown  was  slipped  over  her  shoulders  and  slic  stood 
arrayed  in  it,  she  was,  and  knew  herself  to  be, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  creatures  of  her  day. 
She  was  too  simple-hearted  and  unselfconscious 
to  be  vain  of  it;  she  simply  acknowledged  it  one 
moment  and  forgot  it  the  next.  Sir  Arthur  ac- 
knowledged it,  too,  mentally,  with  a  twinge  of  the 
heart  almost  like  envy,  for  he  knew  he  possessed 
only  the  vision  of  her.  But  aloud  he  merely  said : 
"You  look  very  nice,  my  dear,  but  we'll  be  the 
last  arrivals  if  you  prink  any  more." 

They  were  rather  silent  on  the  drive  over;  he 
worked  methodically  at  his  problem,  not  having 
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rcacliod  its  solution;  she  still  had  that  odd  sense 
(»r  cxeitcmcnt,  as  of  Destiny  rushinpj  to  meet  her. 
So  definite  th«'  feeling  was  that  it  made  a  picture  in 
her  mind.  She  seemed  to  see  a  wave  of  the  ocean 
gathering  far,  far  out— gathering,  growing,  ap- 
proaching, resistless.  Then  suddenly  she  seemed 
to  be  ui  the  ocean — going  out  to  meet  that  wave. 
That  was  Destiny.  Would  it  carry  her  on  its 
friendly  crest,  high  and  safe,  to  the  shore?  or 
would  it—  She  turned  away  from  the  mental  pic- 
ture of  the  great  roller,  for  as  it  curved  to  break, 
its  comb  seemed  like  strong  and  cruel  teeth. 

"My  dear,  you're  shivering;  are  you  quite  sure 
that  wrap  is  enough t"  asked  her  husband's  kind, 
l)ractical  voice  at  her  side.  She  had  a  sudden 
longing  for  human  sympathy,  for  the  touch  of 
loving  arms  about  her,  to  still  the  nervous  excite- 
ment from  Vv-hich  she  was  sulTering,  to  banish  the 
abstractions  of  her  mind  in  warm,  concrete  real- 
ity. She  half-turned  to  her  husband,  wishing  he 
might  guess,  but  Sir  Arthur  sat  quietly  in  his 
corner,  with  nothing  in  his  eyes  beyond  a  polite 
solicitude  for  her  comfort.  So  the  moment  passed 
—the  little  moment  that  might  have  meant  so 
much  to  them— and  then  she  said  lightly:  *'I 
shall  soon  be  wami — dancing." 

"The  first  for  me  as  usual?"  he  said. 

"Why,  of  course." 

They   were   regarded   as   quite    n   model,   old- 
fashioned  couple  for  that.     They  always  kept  the 
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first  dance  for  each  other,  and  then  perhaps  did 
not  meet  again  till  the  end  of  the  evening. 

Lady  Kitty,  receiving  the  guests  with  her  aunt 
and  uncle,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northerland, 
was  a  radiant  and  vivacious  little  figure.  She 
gave  a  joyous  exclamation  as  she  caught  sight  of 
Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Stanhope. 

"I'm  so  glad,"  she  said,  "you  are  better  then. 
Sir  Arthur?  Mary— Mary— what  a  vision  you 
are!  You  positively  outshine  the  Stanhope  dia- 
monds !  Here 's  Mr.  Baldwin.  I  don 't  let  him  get 
far  from  me,  for  fear,  you  see— oh,  Mr.  Car- 
michaell" 

It  was  inevitable,  of  course.  They  were  bound 
to  meet  sometime.  Mary  turned,  quelling  a  sud- 
den faintness,  to  smile  languidly.  They  shook 
hands  with  the  usual  conventional  greetings.  She 
immediately  included  Ben  in  their  little  group  and 
they  moved  apart.  Both  asked  for  her  card,  and 
both  wrote  their  names  against  certain  dances. 

"Why,  you  aren't  engaged  at  all!"  said  Car- 
michael. 

"Only  for  the  first." 

"And  the  last,"  he  replied,  writing  P.  C. 
against  it,  "and  the  middle." 

"That's  supper—" 

"Yes,  I  know;  that's  why!"  Ilis  eyes  chal- 
lenged her. 

"Here — whoa — where  do  I  come  in?"  said  Ben, 
taking  the  card  from  him. 
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"And    I,    Lady   Stanhopol"   said   young   Mr. 
Martyn-Dalo,  joining  them. 

She  was  soon  surrounded.  Reaction  from  the 
momentary  faintness  sent  the  blood  flowing  faster 
through  her  body.  The  nervous  excitement 
caught  her  up  again.  The  heads  which  turned, 
the  half-caught  whispers  of  admiration  which  fol- 
lowed her,  intoxicated  her.  She  gave  herself  up 
to  the  spirit  of  the  dance,  flinging  off  the  restraint 
of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  yielding  her  mood 
freely  to  the  gay  irresponsibility  of  the  hour. 
The  Duke's  eyes  followed  her  with  pride. 
"That's  better,"  he  thought.  "More  like  her 
old  self."  Aloud,  he  said  to  the  Duchess: 
"Mary  is  wonderful  to-night,  isn't  she?" 

"She'll  do,"  said  the  Duchess,  which  was  high 
praise  for  her.    "Who's  she  dancing  with,  now?" 

"Why,  it's— it's— bless  me — His  Highness, 
Prince " 

"Most  disreputable  man  in  Europe,"  said  the 
Duchess,  with  prompt  disgust.  "Kitty,  what 
d'you  ever  have  him  for?" 

"Dances  divinely,"  retorted  Lady  Kitty. 

"Huh!"  said  the  Duchess.  She  put  up  her 
glass  to  survey  the  scene,  truly  a  brilliant  one. 
An  ambassador  or  two,  statesmen,  diplomats, 
some  of  the  oldest  nobility  in  England,  beautiful 
women  of  several  nationalities;  the  Duchess,  look- 
ing down  a  diminishing  vista  of  years  of  worldly 
success,  approved  it  all.  Mary  flashed  by  and 
smiled  radiantly  as  she  caught  her  eye. 
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"Moat  beautiful  creature  in  the  room,"  said  the 
Duchess  with  conviction. 

"And  a  ^reat  spirit,"  the  Duke  answered 
thoughtfully. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

"Some  star-lit  garden  grey  with  dew. 
Some  chamber  flushed  with  wine  and  fire, 
fVhat  matters  where — so  I  and  you 
Are  worthy  our  desiref" 

MINE."  Philip  Cannichael  was  claiming 
his  dance. 
"Yours."  She  surrendered  herself 
to  his  arms  and  the  measure,  and  in  a  second  was 
transported  to  another  world.  They  seemed  to 
be  floating  far  out  into  the  night,  over  wet 
meadows,  faintly  moon-lit,  past  sweet-smelling 
hedges,  down  dim  roads,  through  a  wonderful, 
empty  world.  She  and  the  intimate  companion- 
spirit  were  alone  in  it,  dancing  down  the  night 
and  up  the  dawn  together.  Neither  spoke.  The 
communion  of  their  silence  beggared  words. 

The  chime  of  a  clock  striking  twelve  somewhere 
could  be  heard  through  the  music,  and  the  room 
began  to  thin  out,  as  the  hungry  couples  found 
their  way  to  supper.  Yet  still  the  rhythm  of  the 
music  and  the  delirium  of  the  movement  carried 
them  on  its  resistless  tide.  When  they  finally 
stopped,  they  wore  near  a  flower-filled  alcove 
which  led  on  to  a  balcony  overlooking  the  strip 
of  laT\'n  and  s'lirubs  sweet  with  the  June  night. 
She  came  out  of  her  dream  to  find  herself  alone 
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with  the  man  she  loved.  He  drew  her  behind  a 
screen  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  they  looked  each 
other  in  the  eyes  for  a  moment.  Then,  as  she 
swayed  under  his  glance,  he  folded  her  in  his  em- 
brace, his  eager,  seeking  lips  leaving  kisses  on 
neck  and  face  and  resting  finally  in  ecstasy  upon 
her  mouth. 

And  she  gave  him  kiss  for  kiss,  again  and  yet 
again.  It  was  the  primitive  instinct,  the  delight 
and  desire  of  creature  for  creature,  and  so  truly 
natural  that  for  the  first  few  seconds  no  thought, 
no  scruple,  obtruded  upon  the  consciousness  of 
either.  Only  for  a  moment,  however,  and  then, 
with  a  long  sobbing  breath  of  realization,  Mary 
Stanhope  released  herself  and  turned  her  face 
away  toward  the  night. 

And  still  they  had  not  spoken  a  word.  With 
Carmichael  thought  was  blurred  in  emotion;  his 
ready  speech  was  stilled  in  reverence  for  her. 
She  had  given  herself  into  his  arms,  had  lain 
against  his  heart  with  an  abandon  so  passionate 
and  profound  that  it  stirred  in  him  something 
like  awe,  near  to  worship.  Her  trust  in  him 
troubled  his  sense  of  chivalry,  but  his  longing 
for  her  overrode  all.  It  was  he  who  broke  the 
silence  with  a  whisper  through  the  darkness  of 
the  balconj^ 
"My  love!" 

And    her    whisi^er    answered:     **0h,     Philij), 
what  have  we  done?" 
"What  we  shall  do  again— and  again.     You 
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aro  mino,  you  must  bo  mine;  don't  you  feel  it, 
know  it?" 

She  shuddered  away  from  him.  "Don't,  oh, 
don't!    I  dare  not." 

"Dare  not?"  he  said,  with  a  rinj,'  of  seorn  in 
his  voice.  "Dare  not  live?  This  is  life  that  has 
come  ♦o  us  both— for  love  is  life.  Here  is  the  cup 
of  joy  at  our  lips!  Mary,  my  dea^,  my  sweet, 
what  is  the  fear  that  keeps  you  from  drinkinj,' 
deep  of  it — with  me?" 

"The  fear  of  myself,"  she  whispered,  "because 
of  what  I  should  think— afterward." 

"After  what?" 

"After—"  she  faltered  at  the  words  and  tlion, 
with  her  crystal  honesty,  forced  herself  to  say 
them,  "after  I  had  given  myself  to  you  irrev- 
ocably. For  it  would  be  irrevocable  with  me, 
Philip.  I  know  there  are  people — men  and 
women  like  us— who  love  lightly  and  change 
easily.  But  my  love  is  made  of  sterner  stuff. 
I've  never  known  it  before.  It  never  will  change. 
It's  yours — for  keeps." 

"My  darling— my  darling!  Then  don't  you 
see  there  would  not  be  any  afterward  for  us? 
Why  torture  yourself  with  these  misgivings? 
May,  my  beautiful  May,  give  me  yourself;  we 
have  only  this  little  present.  I  was  defrauded  of 
the  past." 

"But  in  tlh-  future— if— " 
"Oh,  dearest,  what  do  you  fear  in  the  future? 
When  two  people  care  as  we  care,  it  makes  the 
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future — it  makos  the  world.     Remember  the  little 
poem  we  read  together  once : 

ff^hat  matters  where,  so  I  and  you 
Are  worthy  our  desire?' 

Let's  be  worthy  our  desire.     Promise!" 

He  had  taken  both  her  hands  in  his.  All  the 
iniiuences  of  the  time  and  hour  were  on  his  side. 
From  the  strip  of  garden  below  came  the  cheep 
of  sleepy  insects,  stirring  in  the  grass,  and 
through  the  branches  of  the  tall  old  elm  that 
leaned  over  the  balcony  a  friendly  star  showed. 
Leaf  shadows  fell  in  lacey  patterns  at  their  feet, 
and  all  the  sweetness  of  a  June-thrilled  world 
stirred  them.  But  her  other  nature  was  awake 
now  and  fighting  valiantly. 
"Promise!"  he  repeated, 

"Philip— it  isn't  that  I  fear  your  love  would 
fail,  or—"  she  was  thinking  aloud,  and  the  words 
came  slowly,  every  one  witii  weight,  " — or  not 
be  enough  for  me.  It  is  mys<'lf  I  fear,  my  self- 
abasement :  to  give  all— position— honor— tnys.'lf 
—into  your  hands;  to  come  to  you— not  hai)pily, 
not  freely  and  gloriously,  out  stained  with  scan- 
dal, bedraggled  by  every  common  tongue,  cen- 
sured by  all,  and  even  pitied  by  a  few— no,  oh, 
no!  I  could  not  bear  it;  it  would  drag  you  down, 
too." 

"Sweetheart,  none  of  these  things  need  be. 
Since  you  feel  like  that.  I  can't  ask  such  a  sacri- 
fice from  you.    I  won't  ask  you  to  change  your 
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life.     I  only  ask  you  to  love  me,  to  let  me  love 
you  secretly — happily — " 

Sbo  drew  back  sharply.  "I  don't  understand! 
You  don't  want  me  to — to  go  away  with  you! 
You  want — " 

"I  want  you — you,  close  in  my  arms,  but  I 
daren't  ask  you  to  sacrifice  yourself — your  posi- 
tion— for  mo." 

"I  see,"  she  said  slowly  and  wiih  difficulty, 
**you  only  ask  me  to  sacrifice  my  honor — to  lead 
a  double  life— to  be  true  to  no  one,  not  even  my- 
self—is  that  it?" 

"Understand!"  he  said  almost  sternly,  as  he 
took  her  strongly  by  the  shoulders.  "Under- 
stand, it  is  for  your  sake,  not  for  mine.  I  let 
notiiing  weigh  against  my  love  for  you;  I  mean, 
you  are  worth  everything  to  me — do  you  see? 
But  I'm  a  man,  and  no  woman  can  afford  to  pay 
such  a  price;  and  no  man  is  worth  it.  And,  oh, 
my  sweet,"  he  took  her  face  gently  between  his 
hands  and  turned  it  up  to  the  starlight,  "won't 
it  be  the  more  sacred,  the  more  precious  for 
the  secrecy?  I  will  kiss  away  the  conscience. 
j^Ijiy — May,  my  love — when  will  you  come  to 
me?" 

She  released  herself  gently.     "Never." 

"May?" 

"Never.  Phil,  it  has  been  a  terrible  tempta- 
tion, but  I  can't  do  it.  I  must  give  you  up— go 
on  without  you." 

"But,"  he  said  very  tenderly,  "go  on  to  what? 
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You  must  look  it  in  the  faco,  Mary.  Will  you  go 
on  to  a  bleak,  barren,  loveless  round  of  years,  to 
a  perfunctory  existence,  to  all  the  hiJeous,  duti- 
ful, commonplace  things  that  you  call  morality t 
You  I  You,  with  your  wealth  of  heart  and  brain ! 
May,  don't  you  see  you  are  wasting  the  goou  gift 
of  life!  Don't  you  see  you  are  leaving  out  the 
best  thing,  the  only  thing  that  makes  it  all  worth 
while?" 

"Yes,  I  see." 

"Then  why,  in  the  name  of  ill  that  is  happy, 
do  you  delay!  But  I  can't  argue  any  more. 
Here  are  a  man's  arms,  a  man's  worship,  a  man 
in  need  of  you— your  inspiration,  your  help. 
Give  them  to  me;  give  me  yourself." 

She  turned  away  from  the  balcony  to  the  ball- 
room. He  followed  and  put  his  arms  about  her, 
as  they  stood  in  the  alcove. 

"Say  *yes,'  Mary." 

"I  can't,  Philip.  I  can't  argue  any  more, 
either.  But  I  know,  I  know,  I  can  never  be  that 
to  you." 

"Butwhy— why— " 

'  •  Because  it  would  be  a  sin —    Hush ! ' ' 

Some  one  was  approaching  their  retreat,  and 
as  they  emerged  into  the  light  of  the  outer  room, 
the  Duke's  kind  voice  said  briskly:  "Oh,  ther«> 
you  are,  my  dear.  I  was  looking  for  you.  T  have 
a  message.  Your  husband  said  he  hoi)ed  you 
wouldn't  mind,  but  he  has  gone  on  home.  He 
wasn't  feeling  very  well,  so — " 
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''Oh,"  she  said,  a  suddun  panic  seizing  her, 
"is  he  ill?" 

"No,  no,"  ho  answered  soothingly.  "He 
looked  (juitc  well,  hut  said  you  would  understand, 
and  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  keep  quiet.  He 
often  has  these  turns,  doesn't  he?" 

"Oh,  now  and  again." 

"Well,  there's  nothing  to  worry  about,  then," 
said  the  Duke  kindly.  "He  particularly  said  so 
— and  that  you  were  not  to  hurry  away.  May 
I — "  he  hesitated  a  moment,  glancing  from  her 
to  Carmichael,  "may  I  get  you  some  supper?" 

"No,  I  think  I'll  go  to  him  at  once,"  Mary 
answered.  "Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  order  my 
carriage?"    She  turned  to  Carmichael. 

"Certainly,"  he  answered.  "I  will  take  you 
home." 

"If  you  really  feel  you  must  go,"  said  the  Duke 
gravely. 

"Oh,  yes!"     She  was  almost  feverish. 

"Then  let  me  see  about  getting  your  wraps." 
He  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm  protectingly, 
and  they  walked  across  the  empty  ballroom  in 
silence.  She  was  so  preoccupied  that  she  did  not 
even  notice  the  silence.  The  Duke  looked  straight 
ahead  of  him,  frowning  a  little.  At  the  door  of 
the  cloak-room  he  laid  his  hand  for  a  moment 
over  hers,  and  she  smiled  up  at  him  affectionately. 
The  smile  vanished  under  his  grave,  stern  look. 

"Mary,"  he  said  (luictly,  "Sir  Arthur  passed 
the  alcove  where  you  were — a  few  minutes  before 
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— I  was  with  him."  Ami  in  pity,  lio  turned  away 
from  the  sight  of  the  tide  of  fVoling  that  swept 
over  her.  Face  and  tliroat  and  hosom  were  dyed 
with  it.  Without  a  word,  she  left  him.  When 
she  came  down,  a  few  moments  later,  searf  ami 
cloak  drawn  close  about  her,  the  I)uk(,'  and  Car- 
michael,  talking  easily  and  lightly  together,  were 
waiting  in  the  hall.  Groups  of  p(>ople  coming  in 
from  the  supper-room  were  passing.  She  slipped 
past  them  quickly  to  the  door,  hoping  to  pass 
unnoticed,  for  it  was  early,  and  no  one  had  left  as 
yet. 

"Good  night,"  said  the  Duke,  in  his  most  genial 
and  spacious  manner.  "I'll  make  your  adieux 
to  Kitty.  Too  bad— too  had.  But  I  think  you'll 
find  he  will  be  better  in  the  morning."  He 
pressed  her  hand  gently.  "Good  night,  my 
dear." 

She  looked  past  him— not  at  him.  "Thank 
you,"  she  said  mutely,  her  lips  just  moving. 

In  the  carriage  with  Carmichael  there  came  to 
her  again,  as  it  had  come  before  when  with  her 
husband,  that  vision  of  the  long,  green  swell — 
the  ninth  wave — and  as  it  curved  to  break,  its 
comb  was  like  cruel,  tearing  teeth.  Only  this 
time  as  she  shuddered  away  from  it,  she  felt  a 
warm  magnetism  beside  her. 

"Dear— what  is  it?" 

"Nothing;  only  I  am  fanciful— and— afraid." 

"Of  what?" 

"I  hardly  know.     It's  intangible.     It's  as  if  I 
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wero  afraid  of  the  dark,  just  hocauso  it  is  dark, 
and  I  can't  soo — or  feel — aiicad."  They  were 
silent  during  the  rest  of  tlie  sliort  drive. 

AVlien  they  reaelied  the  liouse,  Carmiehael  said 
quietly:  "1  would  like  to  inquire  how  Sir  Ar- 
thur is." 

"If  you'll  wait,  I'll  send  you  down  word. 
Good  night." 

lie  took  her  liand.     "Good  niglit." 

Turnbull,  the  butler,  left  him  in  the  drawing- 
room  after  switehing  on  the  electric  light,  and 
followed  his  mistress  up-stairs.  He  returned 
shortly  with  the  message  that  Sir  Arthur  was 
resting  comfortably  and  thanked  Mr.  Carmiehael 
for  his  inquiry.  He  would  also  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Carmiehael  to  be  kind  enough  to  stop  on  his  way 
to  the  House  to-morrow  afternoon,  as  there  might 
be  some  message  which  Sir  Arthur  would  like  to 
send,  in  case  he  was  not  able  to  go. 

Carmiehael  replied  that  he  would  call  im- 
mediately after  luncheon  and  left  the  house. 


CHAPTER  V 


"For  wholly  as  it  was,  your  life 
Can  never  be  again. 

My  dear, — 
Can  never  be  again." 

W.  E.  Hekley. 

COME  in,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  in  answer  to 
his  wife's  knock. 
She  entered,  still  in  her  cloak  and  scarf, 
as  she  had  come  from  the  ball.  Just  inside  the 
door  she  paused  in  surprise.  Her  husband  was 
still  in  immaculate  evening  dress,  leaning  against 
the  mantel  and  smoking  quietly. 

"I  thought  you  were  ill!  You  left  a  message 
which  quite  frightened  me,  and  I  came  on  at 
once." 

"I  am  sorry  it  frightened  you." 

"But  the  Duke  said — that  you  had  had — quite 
a  bad  turn."  She  spoke  in  nervous  little  jerks, 
beginning  to  unbutton  her  cloak. 

"So  I  had — quite  a  bad  turn."  He  looked  at 
her  gravely,  and  she  caught  his  meaning  and 
straightened  instinctively.  The  gesture,  uncon- 
scious though  it  was,  hurt  him.  It  was  as  if  she 
expected  him  to  strike  her  and  .  .ood  braced  for 
it. 

"You  look  like  a  tragic  Madonna  with  that 
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.scarf  around  your  head,"  he  said  lightly.  "Sup- 
])oso  you  Ko  and  take  it  off  and  make  yourself 
comfortable — and  then  come  back  and  talk  to  me 
a  few  minutes.  There  are  things  I  need  to  say 
to  you. '  * 

"Are  you  sure,"  she  said  in  a  very  low  voice 
and  without  moving,  "that  you  had  better  say 
them?" 

"Quite  sure." 

"Very  well."  She  turned  away  and  passed 
out. 

Sir  Arthur  remained  standing  by  the  mantel, 
smoking  cjuietly.  A  curious  sort  of  peace,  a  sense 
of  linality  settled  uj)on  him.  His  suspense  was 
over.  lie  knew  what  he  meant  to  do.  The 
doubt,  the  uncertainty,  the  perplexity  of  the  last 
few  weeks  vanished  completely,  and  his  purpose 
stood  out  strong  and  clear  against  the  back- 
ground of  forebo(]ing  thoughts.  Where  the  pur- 
pose would  lead,  and  what  its  effects  would  be  on 
their  lives  h«?  could  not  foresee,  but  the  purpose 
itself  was  plain.  It  was  definite,  strong,  un- 
changeable as  fate,  and  the  relief  of  decision  was 
so  great  to  his  methodical  mind  that  he  did  not 
stoj)  to  calculate  results.  It  had  come  to  him  all 
in  a  moment.  There  had  been,  first,  the  stunned 
realization  of  the  situation  in  the  alcove — and 
that  the  Duke  shared  his  unwilling  knowledge  of 
it;  then  the  strangest  feeling  in  his  head,  as  if 
every  drop  of  blood  were  beating  and  hammering 
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the  dotestable  truth  in  upon  his  brain,  as  if 
every  nerve  were  shriekin;!^  the  secret  to  the 
world  at  large.  The  pressure  of  it  had  been 
agony  for  a  moment  or  more — he  had  not  realized 
how  long  it  was — but  when  it  had  passed,  he  found 
himself  alone  with  the  Duke,  who  forced  upon  him 
a  stiff  drink  and  talked  the  while  of  indifferent 
things.  And  Sir  Arthur  had  made  a  strange 
sound — was  it  a  laugh? — and  had  turned  the 
whole  thing  off  as  one  of  his  not  unusual  "at- 
tacks." Both  men  had  lied  valiantly,  and  each 
knew  that  the  other  was  lying,  but  that  was  the 
convention  of  their  class,  the  homage  paid  to  the 
goddess  of  propriety.  Sir  Arthur  had  left  at 
once,  and  in  a  moment,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone 
in  the  carriage,  his  purpose  leaped  up  in  his 
mind.  It  was  not  supported  by  any  plan  as  yet, 
but  that  would  come  later.  Meantime  he  smoked 
and  waited  for  his  wife. 

She  was  not  gone  long.  She  came  in,  as  slie 
had  often  come  before,  in  boudoir  gown  and 
slippers,  with  loosely  plaited  hair,  for  a  good 
night  chat.  But  the  diflfe'  ence  Ix^ween  this  one 
and  all  the  others  that  had  preceded  it  must  have 
struck  them  both.  She  remained  standing, 
though  Sir  Arthur  pushed  forward  a  chair  for 
her. 

"No,"  she  said,  "let's  get  it  over.  I  know 
something  of  what  you  have  to  say," 

"Do  you?"  said  Sir  Arthur,  with  an  inscru- 
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table  smile.  'M  hardly  think  so;  and  as  it  may 
take  me  some  time  to  say  it,  don't  you  think  you 
had  better  sit  down?" 

She  obeyed  in  silence. 

"That's  right,"  he  continued.  "Now,  what- 
ever happens,  let  us  talk  sensibly  and  quietly. 
There  is  no  need  for  either  of  us  to  become  agi- 
tated. I've  been  thinking  for  some  time,  Mary, 
that  things  can't  go  on  as  they  are." 

"How  do  you  mean!" 

"You  know,"  he  answered  significantly. 
"You  are  surely  not  going  to  pretend  that  you 
don 't  care  for  him  ? ' ' 

"I  don't  pretend  it." 

"Then  you  see  how  impossible  the  situation 
is." 

"I  don't  see  how  it  is  to  be  helped." 

"Well,  I  see.     Our  divorce  might  help  it." 

She  sprang  up  in  amazement. 

"Arthur!  You  can't  mean  it!  Why,  it's -it's 
monstrous— it's  impossible!  There's  nothing— I 
mean — there's  no  reason — you  couldn't — oh!" 
She  turned  away,  words  choking  in  her  throat. 

He  looked  at  her  once,  and  the  look  was  per- 
fectly friendly  and  kind,  but  his  purpose  remained 
unshaken  by  her  outburst. 

Sutldenly  she  turned  and  faced  him. 

"What  did  you  see — or  hear— to-night?" 

"I  saw  you  go  in  together,  and  when  I  passed 
there  witii  the  Duke,  on  our  way  to  the  supper- 
room,  1  heard— silence,  and  I— knew." 
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The  words  cut  her  like  a  whip-lash.  So  then, 
even  that  moment,  that  supreme  moment  of  her 
life,  which  only  to  remember  was  to  recreate, 
even  that  brief  Eden  moment  had  not  been  with- 
out its  serpent  of  suspicion.  Her  whole  soul  re- 
belled against  the  thought  that  its  most  sacred, 
most  secret  thing  was  known — was  dragged  out 
into  the  light^was  spoken  of.  She  had  had  tlie 
courage  to  put  temptation  from  her,  and  that  in 
the  very  height  of  it;  she  had  looked  into  the 
eyes  she  loved,  and  left  the  arms  she  longed  for. 
And  tlie  denial,  dear  as  it  cost,  had  yet  left  her 
with  the  glory  and  joy  of  the  dream.  But 
now,  since  it  was  known  to  any  other  tlian  they 
two  to  whom  it  belonged,  the  glory  and  the  joy 
were  tarnished. 

**And  so,  you  see,"  Sir  Arthur  continued,  after 
a  moment,  "I  feel  that  our  life  together  is  impos- 
sible, since  your  love  is  elsewhere." 

**But  even  if  it  is,"  she  said,  "I  have  done 
no  wrong.  You  cannot  divorce  me  for  a  feel- 
ing." 

"I  dr  not  propose  to  divorce  you.  I  propose 
to  allow  you  to  divorce  me." 

"But  why — why — when  thero  is  no  ground,  no 
complaint,  no  just  cause?  If  you  had -had 
stayed  to  listen — oh,  of  course  you  wouldn't,  but 
if  you  had — you  would  have  seen  that — that  I—" 
she  drew  a  long  breath,  "—I  find  it  very  diiTieult 
to  speak  of  it  at  all — but — " 

"Yes,"  he  encouraged  kindly. 
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"That  I  refused  to — indulge — this  feeling  that 
I  can't  help,"  she  finished  desperately. 

"Of  course  you  would,"  he  said,  still  kindly, 
"of  course.  That  happens  once  or  twice,  or  even 
three  times,  when  it  comes  to  a  woman  like  you. 
Hut  there  is  another  time  when  she  can't  refuse 
it,  when  it  overwhelms  everything.  It  is  that 
time  that  I  want  to  guard  against,  Mary." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  "I  can  guard  myself." 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other  for  a  mo- 
ment, she  witii  a  fine,  proud  anger,  he  with  a  sort 
of  judicial  kindness. 

"I  know  you  think  so,"  he  continued,  "but  you 
deceive  yourself,  you  underrate  your  own  feel- 
ing. It  will  change  all  your  life,  Mary.  It  can- 
not fail  to  do  so.    You  are  that  sort  of  woman." 

"What  sort  of  woman?" 

"Single-hearted." 

She  iKgan  to  move  about  the  room  restlessly, 
taking  up  one  thing  after  another  and  putting 
each  down  again.  She  seemed  every  moment 
about  to  speak,  but  each  time  her  teeth  shut 
firmly  down  over  her  lower  lip,  and  she  moved  on 
to  another  place.  Sir  Arthur  watched  her  sym- 
pathetically in  silence.  Finally  she  turned  and 
spoke  impetuously. 

"Arthur,  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  you,  but 
I  do  know  that  I  am  not  the  sort  of  woman  who 
could — sin— even  for  love.  I  can  understand  it 
and  forgive  it  in  other  women,  but  I  could  never 
do  it  myself;  or,  if  I  should— it  is  unthinkable!— 
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but  if  I  should,  I  could  never  go  on  doing  it." 
She  was  looking  at  him  now  straightforwardly. 
"Except  what  you  saw — or  guessed— to-night,  I 
have  done  no  wrong.  You  believe  that,  don't 
you?" 
"Yes." 

And  I  could  not.    Love — with  me— could  never 
be  stained." 

He  looked  at  her  rather  sadly.  "  You  are 
young,  Mary,  and  you  have  never  had  your  birth- 
right. I  ought  to  have  realized  it  before  1  mar- 
ried you,  but  I  didn't.  However,"  he  straight- 
ened himself  and  spoke  with  purpose,  "I  can  right 
it  now.  I  can  set  you  free.* 
"I  don't  want  to  be  free." 
"Still  you  must  be.  And  so  must  I.  There's 
nothing  else  for  us,  there's  nothing  left." 

" Arthur  1     You    fill   me   with   amazement.     It 
seems  to  me  I've  never  known  you.     Nothing  left ! 
Why,  there's  just  what  there  was  before." 
"No,  not  even  that." 

"Not  even  that?"  she  said  in  astonishment. 
"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  it  was  so  little,  then?" 
"Comparatively,  yes.     Compared  to  what  you 
know  now — and  what  I  once  knew — real  love. '  * 

She  dropped  weakly  into  the  nearest  chair,  and 
her  hand  went  up  to  her  head  in  a  gesture  un- 
familiar to  him— a  gesture  of  bewilderment. 

"I  don't  understand  at  all,"  she  said.  "Don't 
you  love  me,  then?  I  never  thought  about  it  be- 
fore.   I  just  took  it  for  granted." 
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"Of  course  I  love  you.  But  it  is  different  from 
tlie  feeling  you  have  for — some  one  else — and  dif- 
ferent from  tlie  feeling  1  had,  long  ago,  for  some 
one  other  than  you." 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  her  surprise  merging 
into  a  faint  sort  of  sympathy,  **I  never  knew—" 
"Of  course  you  didn't.  It  didn't  belong  to 
you.  It  was  before  your  time.  She  <lied.  It 
wouldn't  have  been  a  suitable  marriage,  but  I 
loved  her.  It's  that  that  makes  me  understand 
you,  now." 

Again  her  hand  went  up  to  her  head  with  that 
unusual,  bewildered  gesture.  "I  am  very  sorry 
for  you,"  she  said  gently,  after  a  moment.  "I 
wish  I  had  known  before;  I  might  have  been 
more  to  you." 

"My  dear  girl,  you've  been  all  I  needed — or 
wanted.     You  were  in  every  way — " 

"  'A  suitable  marriage?'  "  she  said,  with  an 
odd  little  smile  and  a  catch  in  her  voice. 

"Well,  yes;  put  it  that  way.  By  birth  and 
training  and  beauty  and  charm  you  fitted  into 
the  outside  part,  and  by  our  very  honest  affec- 
tion and  friendship  we  haven't  done  so  very  badly 
with  the  inside  part,  have  we?" 

"AVe've  been  very  happy,"  she  said,  keeping 
the  tears  out  of  her  eyes,  but  not  able  to  keep 
them  out  of  her  voice. 

"In  a  way,  yes.  But,  as  I  said  before,  even 
that  has  gone  now.  We  couldn't  be  happy  again 
with  this  between  us.     We  must  face  it,  Mary. 
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And  for  the  love  of  God,  lot  us  face  it  honestly 
and  not  be  sentimental  about  it!" 

She  was  startled,  almost  frightened,  at  the 
vigor  of  his  tone. 

"Do  you  think,"  he  went  on,  speaking  with 
strong  feeling,  "that  I  could  ever  be  content  with 
.Mcond  place  ?  To  know  that,  in  spite  of  yourself, 
your  thoughts  were— leaking  out  to  him?  To  live 
by  you,  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  sharing 
bed  and  board— ah,  you  wince!  I  thought  so. 
Do  you  think  I  could  bear  to  go  on  living  with 
you,  and  know  it  all  the  time?" 

She  pushed  out  her  hands  as  if  to  ward  off  the 
effect  of  his  words  and  then  drew  them  swiftly 
back  to  cover  her  face,  as  she  moaned:  "Don't, 
don 't !    I  can 't  bear  it.    Oh,  don 't. ' ' 

"But  you  must  bear  it,"  he  said  relentlessly. 
' '  You  must  realize  it.  You  must  see  how  impos- 
sible the  thing  is." 

"I  have  put  it  from  me."    She  spoke  very  low. 
"It  doesn't  belong  to  me— this  love.    It  came  into 
my  heart  unbidden  and  unwelcome.    It  is  strong, 
but  not  stronger  than  I.    I  will  conquer  it. ' ' 
"My  poor  child,  you  can't  conquer  nature." 
"I  can— and  I  will." 

"Then,"  he  spoke  with  a  certain  cold  contempt, 
"you  force  me  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am  not 
dealing  with  a  single-hearted  and  strong  passion 
as  I  thought,  but  with  an  ordinarj"  and  co;nmon- 
place  'affair,'  degrading  to  you — and  him — and 
love!" 
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She  sprang  iij)  and  faced  him  with  flashing 
eyes, 

'*  IFow  dare  you  say  siicli  a  thing  to  mo!  Love 
i>n't  degraded  hy  being  denied.  Love  is  only  de- 
graded hy  sin,  1  utterly  reject  it  on  such  terms. 
Vou  have  spoken  ol"  divorce.  I  refuse  it!  I  will 
not  permit  you  to  do  me  this  wrong.  You  have 
no  cause,  no  Justitication ;  you  cannot  divorce  me. 
And  I  will  not  divorce  you.  I  don't  believe  in  it, 
and  everything  forl)ids  it — religion,  custom,  posi- 
tion, ^'ou  outrage  them  all  by  daring  to  suggest 
such  ji  thing!"  She  was  white-hot  with  anger, 
but  stojiped,  startled,  by  her  husband's  ex- 
])ression,  which  had  a  strange  fierceness  and 
fixity. 

"Oh — what  is  the  matter?"  she  cried  anx- 
iously.    "Arthur — speak! — what  is   it?" 

By  degrees  his  look  relaxed.  "There's  the 
strangest  feeling  in  my  head,"  he  said  wearily. 
"Had  it  once  before  to-day.  Never  mind. 
What  were  you  saying?  I  remember  now.  So, 
for  religion,  custom,  etc.,  you  would  deny  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world?  Why,  Mary,  it  is 
like  denying  God."  He  spoke  with  a  terrible 
solemnity. 

"No,"  she  answered  with  equal  earnestness, 
"it's  obeying  the  law  of  God.  'What  He  hath 
joined  together'  you  know.  It  may  not  be  a  very 
good  joining,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  there.  We 
must  make  tlie  best  of  it." 

He  laughed  derisively.     "God  never  joined  us 
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togpthor,"  ho  said  tronohantly.     "What  God  had 
juiiK'd  together,  no  man  cuuld  put  asunder." 

They  were  forceful  words  and  producrd  u  still- 
ness hetween  tlien.  Finally  she  said  gently: 
"Let  us  not  speak  of  this  any  more  to-nigiit.  We 
don't  seem  to  understand  <'ach  other." 

"I  disagree  with  you.  We  understand  each 
other  rather  well,^  I  think.  You  are  pleading  nly 
side,  or  what  ought  to  be,  perhaps— and  1  yours, 
unconsciously.  Funny,  that,"  he  laughed  a  little. 
"Well,  we'll  say  no  more  to-night.  But  it's  got 
to  be.  And  after  a  while,  you'll  marry  Car- 
michael.  I  will  make  your  way  easy.  Since  we 
have  had  no  cliild,  it  is  the  only  honest  course." 

She  paused  on  her  way  to  the  door,  arrested  by 
his  last  sentence.  "  'Since  we  have  had  no 
child!'  Arthur,  would  that  have  made  such  a  dif- 
ference?" 

"Of  course  it  would.  It's  the  only  thing  that 
matters.     It's  what  marriage  is  for." 

She  stood  looking  at  him  pathetically.  "I 
don't  seem  to  have  known  you  all  these  years," 
she  said.  "I  thought  you  were  a  man  absolutely 
made  by  your  class  and  its  conventionalities,  and  [ 
find  you  a  strangely  primitive,  natural  person, 
without  any  moral  standard  at  all!" 

"With  the  higher  morality  which  is  nature," 
he  corrected  gravely.  "It's  odd,  but  I  was  think- 
ing much  the  same  sort  of  thing  about  you— only 
the  other  way  'round,  T  thoufrht  vou  were  a  sort 
of  wild  creature,  with  a  great,  natural  heart,  anil  I 
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lind  you  lipmmocl  in  by  convent ionalitios  you  call 
'ri^lit'  and  'wrong.*  Poor  child,  you'll  have  a 
hard  tinio  finding  which  is  which,  in  this  hurly- 
hurly.  Thcro  comes  a  time  when  you  lose  faith 
in  both,  they  get  so  mixed  up  together.  Then  you 
liave  only  your  instinct  to  guide  you — the  voice  of 
nature." 

"And  the  voice  of  God,"  she  said  reverently. 

"They  are  one  and  the  same,"  he  said. 

"Ah,  no!" 

"Oh,  yes!"  he  answered  strongly,  then  more 
gently:  "There,  never  mind,  we  can  get  no  far- 
ther with  the  question  now.  You'll  see  it — soon. 
Good  night.  Try  to  sleep.  Yes,  so  will  1.  Don't 
worry.     You'll  see  it  will  all  come  right." 


CIIAI^TEU  VI 

"^-00^  thou  (Iftp  drjun  into  my  soul  and  see 
'J  lit  nay  in  uhich  I  love  thee;  test  and  prove 
The  spirit's  passion,  and  the  strength  thereof." 

Philip  Bourke  Marstov. 

RATHER  faint,  and  witli  a  trembling  of 
body  and  spirit,  Mary  Stanhope  reached 
her  own  room  and  turned  the  key  in  the 
door.     She   was   terribly   tired,   emotionally   ex- 
hausted.   Yet  no  sleep  came  to  her  relief,  no  re- 
laxation to  her  tense  body.     Whichever  way  her 
mind  turned  it  came  back  to  live  through  again 
some  scene  of  the  evening.     The  remembrance  of 
Carmichael's  embrace,  the  sense  of  his  enfolding 
personality  stole  over  her  tired  nerves,  the  very 
thought  of  him  bringing  rest.     But  she  knew  she 
must  not  rest  in  that  thought  and  thrust  it  forci- 
bly from  her.     Back  came  the  tension,  and  once 
again,  in  imagination,  she  saw  the  Dnke's  kind, 
stern  eyes,  and  felt  again  the  hot  tide  of  humilia- 
tion rush  over  her.     It  was  well-nigh  unbearable. 
He,  even  he,  would  misjudge  her,  would  blame 
her.     Her  pride  bled  from  its  hurt. 

And  then  her  mind  worked  around  again  to  the 

s.ene  she  had  just  lived  through.     In  amazement, 

n  utter  aiiiczement,  she  reviewed  each  word  of 

her  husband.    If  any  one  had  told  her  yesterday 
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that  Sir  Arthur  would  cvor  ^^ivo  voice  to  the 
things  she  had  heard  him  say,  she  woukl  not  have 
beUeved  it.  Slie  had  thouglit  she  understood  so 
well  this  j,'rave,  quiet  man.  She  had  been  so  sure 
of  liim,  of  his  dignified  affection,  of  his  fidelity 
and  lioror.  And  all  the  time,  as  she  now  saw,  she 
had  not  known  him  at  all,  but  he  had  known  her 
better  than  she  knew  herself. 

That  was  the  amazing  thing:  that  he  had  known 
her,  and  she  had  nut  known  herself,  or  him.  "I 
thought  you  a  wild,  natural  creature,"  he  had  said. 
Well,  was  she  not?  Could  any  other  have  yielded 
even  for  a  moment  to  such  a  tide  of  passion  as 
had  swe])t  her  away?  Could  anything  else  excuse 
it?  That  im])etuous,  still,  wonder-filled  moment! 
She  closed  her  eyes,  and  the  memory  of  it  en- 
croached on  lier  mind.  And  once  again  she  thrust 
it  fiercely  away,  springing  up  to  walk  with  rapid, 
noiseless  stej)  up  and  down  the  long  room. 
"Great-heartetl"  her  husband  had  called  her. 
Was  she?  That  was  for  time  to  test  and  show. 
For  the  moment  she  was  too  bewildered,  too  over- 
whelmed with  feeling,  to  think  clearly;  but  the 
surge  of  emotion  beating  through  the  channel  of 
her  mind  every  now  and  then  threw  uj)  some  ex- 
pression that  struck  like  a  I'ock  on  her  brain. 

"God  never  joined  us  together;  if  lie  liaa,  no 
man  could  put  us  asunder."  Startling  as  the 
idea  was,  combating  as  it  did  the  stand  of  her 
Church,  something  deej)  within  her  seized  on  the 
suggestion   with   conviction.     Jt   shocked  her   to 
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find  her  instinct  strongor  than  her  training,  to 
realize    her   husband's    just    valuation   when    he 
railed  her  "a  wild,  natural  creature."     That  crea- 
ture knew  that    he  was   right.     What   God   had 
joined,  no  man  could  put  asunder.     But  if  God 
iiad  not  joined  thiMn,  who  had?     Iler  mind  ques- 
tioned,   and    a    mind    beneath    that    seemed    to 
answer:     *'No   one;   you   two   are   not   joined." 
Laboriously  she  tried  to  thread  her  way  through 
this   labyrinth  of  thought  and  conjecture.     Not 
joined — she  and    ..e  man  wiiose  name  she  ])ore, 
whose  life  she  shared !     No  child  had  blessed  their 
union,  and  she  knew  from  the  night's  revelations 
there  were  large    [laces  in  the  character  of  each 
unknown  to  the  other.     But  the  blessing  of  Holy 
Church  had  been  given  to  their  marriage;  surely 
that  was  the  joining— the  way  apj)ointed  of  God 
to  hallow  the  union  of  a  man  and  a  woman.     She 
clung  to  that  thought,  as  the  one  sure  thing  in  a 
world  that  was  whirling  about  her.     Yet — yet — 
what  was  that  voice  in  her  heart  crying  that  the 
Divine  Sanction  was  given  to  love  alone,  the  su- 
preme, predestined  love  that  recognized  its  mate, 
even  though  that  mate  were  found  outside  the 
marriage  bond? 

Philip  Carmichael's  eyes— Philip  Carraichael's 
voice  saying:  "When  two  people  care  as  we 
care,  it  makes  the  future,  it  makes  the  world;" 
and  her  husband's  endorsing  it,  in  substance: 
"It  will  change  all  your  life,  Mary,  it  cannot  fail 
to  do  so,"  came  to  her,  almost  simultaneously. 
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Had  both  these  men  some  wisdom  that  joined  with 
her  own  instinct  against  the  accepted  code,  the 
established  law  of  things?  Or  were  they  all 
wrong,  and  the  only  truth  really  in  her  religion, 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  the  >>^acredness 
and  the  indissolubility  of  marriage?  Marriage 
was  D  sacrament,  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
an  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  but  when  it  was 
only  an  outward  sign,  and  the  inward  grace  of  it 
was  lacking,  was  it  then  a  sacrament  still? 

Verj'  wearily  her  tired  mind  traced  and  re- 
traced its  way  through  these  strange  new  paths, 
seeking  for  some  light  upon  her  ]»roblera.  Sud- 
denly, upon  an  impulse,  she  took  her  Bible  from 
the  prie-dieu  where  it  lay  and  let  it  open  where 
it  would.  Kneeling,  almost  dreading  to  read,  as 
the  oracle  of  fate  must  often  have  been  dreaded, 
she  saw  that  the  book  had  opened  to  the  "Song 
of  Songs."  Her  eyes  fell  on  the  words:  "I 
opened  to  my  beloved;  but  my  beloved  had  with- 
drawn himself,  and  was  gone :  my  soul  failed  when 
he  spake ;  I  sought  him,  but  I  could  not  find  him : 
I  called  him,  but  he  gave  me  no  answer. 

"The  watchman  that  went  about  the  city  found 
me,  they  smote  me,  they  wounded  me ;  the  keepers 
of  the  walls  took  away  my  veil  from  me." 

The  mystical  words  shed  upon  her  soul  a  sense 
of  fear,  of  foreboding,  yet  she  read  on  through 
the  rest  of  the  great  poem  to  the  verse:  "Many 
waters  cannot  quer'^h  love,  neither  can  the  floods 
drown  it :  if  a  man  would  give  all  the  substance 
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of  bis  liouse  for  love,  it  would  utterly  bo  cou- 
tcmned. ' ' 

All  the  substance  of  his  house!  What  it  cost 
—this  love!  All— simply  all.  And  even  then 
'•it  would  utterly  be  contemned!" 

Shaken  as  she  was  to  the  core  of  her  being  by 
the  strange,  deep  force  that  had  come  into  her 
life,  Mary  Stanhope  was  too  Catholic-minded,  too 
well-grounded  in  the  tenets  of  her  religion  to  give 
it  up  lightly.  ITer  High-Church  training  was  not 
easily  put  aside.  It  had  made  the  whole  habit  of 
her  mind,  it  would  always  sway  her,  and  though 
the  instinct  that  warred  with  it  might  trouble  her 
peace,  it  yet  could  not  govern  her  action.  Some- 
thing higher  than  her  own  instinct,  something 
mystical,  divine,  would  always  control  her  when  it 
came  to  the  crucial  test.  Not  for  the  first  time  the 
woman  kneeling  at  her  prie-dieu  in  the  early 
(lawn,  crying  out  for  guidance,  for  strength,  felt 
the  fading  away  of  material  things,  and  the  whis- 
per of  unseen  presences.  That  wonderful  sense 
of  protection  which  God  gives  to  His  children  who 
seek  Him  gradually  enveloped  her.  She  slipped 
from  her  kneeling  position  unconsciously,  until 
her  head  rested  upon  the  cushion  of  the  stool,  and 
merciful  sleep  came  to  her  at  last. 


CHAPTER  VII 


"Friends — old  friinds — 
And  ivhat  if  it  ends.-' 
Shall  tee  dare  to  shirk 
fi'hat  we  live  to  learn* 
It  has  done  its  ivork. 
It  has  served  its  turn; 
And  forgive  and  forget 
Or  hanker  and  fret, 
We  can  be  no  more 
As  we  were  before. 
fVhen   it  ends,  it  ends 
IP'ith  friends." 

W.  E.  Henley. 

THE  Duke  moanwhilo  liad  had  rather  an  un- 
comfortable evening?  after  ^lary  had  left 
the  ball  with  Caniiichael.  He  had  had  to 
exi)lain  her  sudden  departure  to  the  Duchess  and 
Lady  Kitty,  and  neither  of  them  was  easy  to  de- 
ceive. Lady  Kitty,  indeed,  quite  startled  him 
by  the  calmness  wilh  which  she  answered  the 
Duchess'  question:  "But  I  sup})ose  Mr.  Car- 
micha-  1  will  return?"  with  the  assurance,  "No, 
hardl}'."  The  Ducliess  glanced  at  her  sharply 
but  forebore  connncnt.  The  Duke  met  Ben 
Baldwin's  straight  look  and  felt  very  uncomfor- 
table. 

Young   Mr.    Martyn-I^ale,   who   was    standing 
near,  and  who  had  heard  some  of  the  explana- 
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tions,  said  to  liis  partnor,  a  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  as  they 
turned  away:  "Oh,  well,  I  <lare  say  it  is  nothing 
serious  witii  Sir  Arthur.  At  any  rate,  Car- 
miehael  will  console  Lady  Stanhope." 

"Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  "every  one 
knows  they  are  simply  crazy  ahoiit  each  other." 

"What?"  said  the  Duke  below  his  breath. 

As  they  moved  away,  Mrs.  St.  Clair  continued: 
"I  don't  understand  why  Sir  Arthur  permits  it, 
— wari  couiiiaiscDtt,  I  suppose." 

Lady  Kitty  looked  after  the  couple  with  great 
disapproval  in  her  dainty  face.  "I  don't  think," 
she  said  evenly  to  the  Duchess,  "that  we  need  to 
see  very  much  of  those  two  in  the  future,  need  we, 
Aunt?"  To  which  the  Duchess  answered  with 
her  "Huh!"  a  little  fiercer  than  usual.  All  of 
which  had  caused  the  Duke  a  good  deal  of  misgiv- 
ing and  distress.  That  Mary,  of  all  women, 
should  have  a  love  affair,  was  sufficiently  deplor- 
able, but  that  other  })eople  knew  of  it,  spoke  of  it 
lightly,  linking  her  good  name  with  a  man's  quite 
openly  and  assuredly,  was  cause  for  consterna- 
tion. 

In  wakeful  intervals  of  the  night,  he  found  him- 
self wonilering  what  course  to  take  with  regard 
to  her.  Could  he  venture  a  word  of  warning,  of 
counsel?  She  was  like  a  child  to  him,  he  had 
known  her  so  long  and  so  well.  ^Vud  he  had 
known  both  her  parents  as  she  herself,  poor  chUd, 
had  never  kno\Mi  thein.  Tlu-y  had  given  him  a 
charge  concerning  her,  when  he  stood  sponsor  for 
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licr  at  her  baptism.     His  niiiid  went  back  to  that 
time.     It  was   before  he  sucecech'il  to  the   title, 
Mhich  he  had  not  then  ex{)e('t('(l  to  do.     He  could 
see  airain  his  youn^'  friend,  Christopher   Lord, 
who  had  been  attached  to  the  American  Embassy. 
llii    remembenHJ    his    marriage    to    the    Kn^lish 
^'u'],  who  was  Clary's  mother.     How  happy  they 
had  been  that  first  year  or   two,   how   happier 
still  when  the  little   daughter  came!     How   re- 
sponsible   and    proud    he,    too,    had    felt,    when 
his  friend  had  asked  him  to  l)e  godfather,  and  he 
had  held  the  tiny  human  thing  awkwardly  in  his 
arms,  and  it  had  gazed  at  him  with  serene  and 
fearless  eyes.     Of  her  childhood  he  had  known 
little,  as  after  the  death  of  her  ])arents  she  was 
under  her  aunt's  care,  mostly  in  America;  but 
in   her   early   young  womanhood   they   had   met 
again  and  had  become  fast  friends.     It  was  he 
who  had  brought  her  to  her  confirmation;  it  was 
he  who  had  given  her  away  in  m;irriage.     His 
heart  stiired  with  many  memories  of  her,  so  fresh, 
so  spontaneously  gay,  so  darling! — that  was   it 
— so    utterly    lovable.     She    had    a    freedom    he 
was  unused  to  in  English  skirls,  and  a  reserve  he 
had  never  seen  in  Americans,  a  fine  combination 
of  the  best  qualities  of  both.     The  Duke  sighed. 
He  had  not  known  until  verj'  recently  that  her 
life  was  not  all  it  seemed  to  be  on  the  surface. 
He   slept  badly   and  woke   late   in  consequence. 
During  the  morning  hv  wa?  not  surprised  to  re- 
ceive a  note  from  Mary,  which  only  said:  "Can 
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voii  come  to  me  at  once!  1  need  your  advice  and 
iielp." 

He  felt  somewhat  relieved  on  the  whole.  Now 
a  few  words  of  wisdom,  which  he  had  j^amered 
into  his  barns  of  experience,  would  probably  be 
of  use  to  both  these  younji^  friends.  He  would 
symimthize,  chide,  advise.  I'rol)al)iy  that  would 
he  all  that  was  necessaiy.  He  was  (piite  prepared 
to  tio  each  of  these  thin^.s  with  as  nmcli  tact  and 
reserve  as  the  situation  permitted. 

When  he  reached  Whitehall  Gardens,  be  was 
shown  at  once  into  Lady  JStanhope's  own  mom- 
iiii,'-room.  She  was  lying  down,  looking  very 
tired  and  listless ;  but  she  sprang  up  as  he  entered. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you've  come!"  she  exclaimed, 
tlie  look  of  strain  deepening  in  her  face.  "I  have 
so  needed  you." 

"My  dear  child,"  said  the  Duke  gently,  as  he 
took  her  hand. 

She  held  his  tightly,  unconscious  of  her  grasp, 
while  she  searched  for  words. 

"I  don't  know  where  to  begin  or  how  to  tell 
you,"  she  s  .id  helplessly.  "You  won't  believe 
it;  it's  too  incredible!" 

"I  dare  say  it  won't  even  surprise  me,"  said 
the  Duke,  by  way  of  encouragement. 

"It  surprised  me,"  she  answered.  Then  she 
faced  him  directly.  "When  I  came  home  last 
night,  Arthur  was  waiting  for  me.  He  wasn't 
i!!.  We  talked.  Tlio  long  and  short  of  it  is,  he 
wants  to  divorce  me." 
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"What?"  ^i\u\  the  Duko  .slowly,  in  amazement. 

"Yes,  1  tliou^'ht  it  would  astonish  you." 

"But  he  can't!"  He  looked  at  her  search- 
ingly.     ''Can  he.' 

"Of  course  he  can't."  vShe  turned  away  with 
a  sick  loneliness.  That  had  heen  a  hitter  sec- 
ond when  even  iier  ^'odfalher  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  ask:  "Can  he?"  Kven  he  had  not 
known  her! 

"I  should  have  said,  perhaps,"  .she  went  on, 
"that  he  wishes  nie  to  divorce  him.  It  comes  to 
the  same  tiling." 

"Not  at  all  the  same  thing,"  the  Duke  answered 
warmly.  "A  man  can  divorce  a  woman  for  in- 
fidelity; a  woman  can  divorce  a  man  only  for  in- 
fidelity and  cruelty.  Both  charges  have  to  be 
proved." 
"I  know.  Tl  seems  very  unjust." 
"Law  is  not  justice,  though  it  has  justice  for 
its  object.  It  is  often  veiy  unjust  in  individual 
cases." 

"But  surely  it  is  for  individual  cases  that  one 
appeals  to  the  law." 

"Surely." 

"Well,  then,"  she  said,  troubled,  "surely  I— 
oh,  dear  Duke,  I  can't  talk  abstractedly  or  in  the 
third  person.  This  concerns  him,  me,  concretely 
and  vitally.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  how  the  law 
concerns  him  and  me;  what  protection  have  I 
against  his  strong  wish  to  set  mc  free?" 

"Marj^,  my  child,  you  amaze  me!     Surely  you 
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have  misunderstood  your  husband,  or  taken  too 
seriously  something  said  in  the  heat  of  anger." 

"But  lie  wasn't  angr>-!" 

The  Duke,  puzzled,  continued:  "Arthur  is 
verj^  proud.  It  is  quite  natural  that  he  should 
have  resented — "  he  nerved  himself  to  face  her 
unflinching  eyes — '*what  took  place  last  night  in 
the  alcove.  Any  man  who  care<l  I'or  his  wife 
would  have  been  disturbed  by  i^." 

"Of  course,"  she  answered  quietly,  "but  he 
does  not  care  for  me." 

"I  don't  think  that  is  true,"  said  the  Duke. 

"I  mean,  not  in  that  way.  He  cares  for  me  be- 
cause I  am  his  wife,  but  not  for  me  as  me,  do  you 
see!  So  long  as  I  have  his  UGUie  and  place  in 
the  world,  he  has  to  care  for  that,  because  it  is 
a  part  of  himself.  That  is  why  he  wishes  to  sep- 
arate from  me.  Then  he  need  not  care  even  for 
that  any  longer." 

The  Duke  walked  up  and  down  in  much  per- 
plexity, lie  had  expected  to  play  the  part  of 
peacemaker  and  smooth  over  a  family  difficulty. 
He  had  thought  there  would  be  tears  and  contri- 
tion on  the  woman's  s-ide,  and  probably  a  reserved 
forgiveness  on  the  man's.  With  that  he  had 
hoped  to  patch  up  a  peace  that  would  last  until 
the  source  of  trouble  was  removed,  which  source 
was,  of  course,  Canuichael.  The  Duke  hoped  he 
might  be  removed  perhaps  at  the  next  election, 
but  if  not  that,  at  least  dfiioateiy  dropped  from 
the  set  in  which  they  were  used  to  seeing  much 
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of  him.  And  now,  instead  of  tlio  trouble  being 
removed,  it  imd  precipitated  itself  into  the  Uvea 
of  his  two  friends,  and  into  his  own.  Jfe  was  find- 
ing' it  not  easy  to  be  an  arbiter  of  destiny. 

"You  say  Artliur  was  not  anj^n-y/"  he  asked. 

"No,  not  an-ry,  exactly— no,  far  from  that;  but 
he  said  the  most  extraordinary  things." 

"What  sort  of  thin;,'s*" 

"That— that  we  couldn't  go  on  living  together, 
since  I  cared  fur— some  one  else;  he  hinted  that 
it  would  be  desecration  of  one's  finest  instincts, 
war  against  something  God  has  planted  in  us— 
and  that  I  shouldn't  always  be  able  to  control 
It,  as  I  did  last  night—"  She  stopped,  appalled 
at  speaking  of  such  things. 

"Ves,"  said  the  Duke  encouragingly,  marvel- 
ling much. 

"And  that  he  wisjied  to  set  me  free  to  protect 
me  from  myself,  before — before—" 
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"And  that  T  was  the  sort  of  woman— single- 
hearted,  he  calh-d  it— whose  whole  life  would  be 
changed  by — a  feeling." 

"What  did  you  say/"  asked  the  Duke  curi- 
ously. 

"I  said,  of  course,  that  I  wouldn't  even  con- 
sider divorce;  that  everything  forbade  it,  reli- 
gion, custom,  everything." 

The  Duke  looked  relieved.  "My  dear  girl," 
he  said,  after  a  little,  **foelLngs  change.  Love 
IS  only  a  feeling,  the  most  inconstant  of  all.    You 
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think  not,  now;  but  in  n  yoar  or  two  you  will  have 
forgotten  it— yos,  for^'ottou  it,  coinplet.'ly." 

She  shrank  from  the  words.  "Then  1  .should 
(h'sjMse  niysolf,"  shr  said. 

"Of  course  you  think  so  now,  l>ut  wait."  He 
canio  over  to  her  and  hii<l  both  hands  on  her 
shouhh'rs  with  much  kindness.  "I'm  an  ohl  man, 
.\fary,  chihl,  and  I've  lived— iimch.  It  ail  passe.s, 
all.  The  only  thing  that  lasts  is  your  character: 
that  house  you  l)uild  to  live  in  all  the  years  of 
your  life,  and  to  die  in  and  take  with  you — the 
only  thing  you  can  take — into  the  next  life." 

"1  know,  dear  Godfather."  There  were  tears 
in  her  voice. 

Ife  went  on  thinking  aloud,  his  hands  still  on 
her  shoulders,  punctuating  his  speech  with  gentle 
l>ats  that  were  kindness  and  alTection  itself. 
"In  any  emergency,  any  sudden  crisis  of  feeling, 
any  unforeseen  situation,  we  do  the  thing  we  are 
—not  the  thing  wo  might  wish  to  do  if  we  had 
time  to  think  about  it — but  the  thing  which  we 
are,  which  we  have  made  ourselves  all  along  the 
way  which  led  up  to  the  situation,  all  along  the 
way  which  built  up  the  character.  It's  the  char- 
acter that  acts.  These  are  platitudes,  I  know, 
child.  I'm  only  saying  them  that  you  may  real- 
ize that  I  understand  you  could  not  do  a  real 
wrong,  because  you  are  something  dift'erent. 
Therefore  I  know  whatever  decision  my  Mary 
comes  to.  it  will  be  a  right  one." 

She  buried  her  head  against  his  shoulder,  that 
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ho  mifflit  not  s^m-  (he  tears  wliicli  his  kindness 
had  started.  After  a  rniimte  she  said  impul- 
sively: "And  you  never  said  a  word  of  blame, 
though  you  know  as  well  as  \  do  tliat  I  am  not 
blameless.     I'.ut  what  aiii  I  to  do?" 

"Well,"  said  tlie  Duke  relleetively,  improvi- 
sinjj:  as  if  he  were  teliini:  a  fairy  stoiy  to  a  child, 
"suppose  you  ;ro  and  sit  in  the  upper  room  of 
that  house  we  were  talkini,'  jihont  just  now — the 
house  of  your  own  cliaraeter  that  you  have 
huilded  yourself— the  hiirhest  room  of  it,  and 
meditate  on  what  you  want  to  do." 

"I  don't  have  to  jrieditate.  I  know.  Tt  isn't 
what  I  want,  l.ut  what  is  rii,dit.  And  divorce  is 
not  ri^dit,  (Jodfather— not  for  me,  for  us." 

After  a  moment  the  kind  old  voice  answered 
her.  "You  know  what  it  means— the  absolute 
relinquishment,  the  ^'iviniif  up  forever — " 

"Yes,"  she  interrui)te(l  hurriedly,  not  looking 
at  him,  and  then  more  slowly,  her  voice  breaking: 
"Yes,  I— know." 

The  Duke  looked  at  her  with  compassion. 
That  wonderful,  wild,  sweet  call  of  one  to  another 
that  we  name  lov^— surely  she  was  made  for  it 
if  ever  a  woman  was,  surely  she  deserved  it,  if 
ever  a  woman  did,  surely  she  could  return  it  in 
far  greater  measure  than  most  women  ever  know 
how  to  do!  He  noted,  almost  as  if  her  familiar, 
dear  face  were  strange  to  him,  how  clear  and 
fine  the  features  were,  and  what  a  wenltli  of  pas- 
sion and  suffering  looked  out  of  the  eyes. 
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"  Vou  euro  HO  unicli?"  lie  said  in  a  whisper. 

She  noddod  without  speaking. 

"And  you  are  wiilin^c  to  give  up  what  you  think 
your  happiness  for  tlie  sake  of — a  scruple?  You 
will  send  your  lover  away  and  go  on  with  your 
life  on  its  own  old  lines,  just  lieeause  it  is  right!" 

"What  elsef"  she  answered.  "It  is  what 
makes  all  the  dilTereiiee  to — love." 

The  Duke's  face  kindletl,  and  he  stood  sud- 
denly taller, 

"It  is  the  one  thing  greater,"  he  said 
solemnly. 

A  rare  moment  fell  like  a  hiessing  upon  them 
both,  in  which  each  caught  something  of  the  in- 
spiration of  united  thought.  To  the  Duke  it  was 
the  vindication  of  the  old  faith  he  had  loved  and 
lived  by  these  many  years,  which  demanded  and 
received,  fresh  and  spontaneous,  its  free-will  of- 
fering from  the  heart  of  the  younger  generation. 
To  the  woman  it  brought  the  consolation  of  sacri- 
fice, of  the  precious  ointment  spilled,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Lord  of  love. 

To  both  of  them,  in  that  high  mood,  the  en- 
trance of  Sir  Arthur  came  like  a  shock.  He 
stood  quietly  surveying  them,  gathering  from 
their  faces  something  of  the  import  of  what  they 
had  been  saying.  When  he  spoke,  after  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  he  said  in  a  quite  ordinary  voice: 

"Very  glad  Mary  sent  for  you,  Duke,  Most 
sensil)le  tbincr  she  ooubl  have  done.  I  hope  you 
have  been  giving  her  good  advice." 
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"She  doesn't  need  it,"  said  tlic  Duke  gently, 
"but  I'm  afraid  you  do,  Arthur." 

"So?"  returned  Sir  Arthur  iraperturbably. 
Then,  after  a  moment:  "So  that's  where  you 
stand,  is  it?  Then  1  have  you  against  me,  too." 
He  said  it  evenly,  without  animosity,  but  simply 
as  if  he  were  wei.irhing  it  for  future  use,  adding 
it  to  the  sum  total  of  his  knowledge  in  a  disin- 
terested manner, 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  Duke,  "you  must 
not  think  such  a  thing  for  a  moment.  I  am  not 
'against'  either  of  you,  but  for  both  of  you — to- 
gether. There  ean  be  no  other  way  for  you  and 
Mary.  Siie  thinks  so,  too.  And  I'm  sure  you 
will,  soon,  even  if  you  don't  already.  Of  course," 
he  added  difiidently,  "this  is  all  very  extraor- 
dinary and— er — dinioult— and— I  feel  like  apolo- 
gizing for  intruding  so  far  into  your  private  con- 
cerns, but  since  circumstances  have  led  up  to 
it,  you  must  put  down  my  participation  in  your 
affairs  to  my  genuine  solicitude  for  your  wel- 
fare. '  * 

"Quite  so,"  returned  Sir  Arthur.  "I  under- 
stand and  apjtreciate  it.  And  even  if  I  didn't, 
you  have  every  right,  since  Mary  is,  in  a  sense, 
your  ward.  You  are  tlie  first  ]ierson  to  whom  she 
turns,  you  see.  Your  points  of  view  would 
naturally  coincide.  But  I  hope,  for  all  our  sakes, 
tliat  you  both  may  change  your  present  convic- 
t'ons.     P\)r  I  am  set  on  my  course." 

lie    spoke    (]uietly,    but    with    immense    force 
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beliind   his   words,    aud   the    glitter   of   his    eye 
startled  the  Duke. 

"But  my  dear  Arthur,"  lie  expostulated  with 
warmth,  "your  course  is  a  very  extraordinary 
one,  and  you  cannot  pursue  it  in  the  light  of 
reason!" 

"Then— without  it,"  said  Sir  Arthur  inflexibly 
with  an  ironical  smih'. 

Two  red  spots  had  begun  to  glow  in  ^fary  Stan- 
hope's tired  face.  A  look  come  into  the  Duke's 
eyes  like  the  gray  glint  on  steel.  All  three  had  a 
sense  of  (luickened  pulses,  as  of  battle  drawing 
nearer. 

"You  propose,"  said  the  Duke,  his  voice  grown 
suddenly  cold  and  challenging,  "to  attempt  to 
divorce  your  wife." 

"I  propose  that  she  shall  divorce  me." 

"You  know  the  laws  of  our  (ountry,  on  what 
terras  only,  such  a  divorce  can  be  procured?" 

"I  do  not  pro])ose  to  use  the  laws  of  my 
country,  but  of  hers — America." 

"Good  heavens!" 

"It  is  much  simpler  there.  AVe  can  be  'incom- 
patible' or  'deserted'  or  anything  she  likes  to 
call  it,  in  several  States.  She  can  choose  which 
one  she  likes,  settle  there  for  a  time,  bring  the 
suit,  and  T  will  not  even  defend  it." 

"You  forget,"  said  the  Duke  sternly,  "that 
Mary,  as  your  wife,  is  no  longer  an  American. 
Your  eountvv  is  her  pmip.f  yv,      Jn  '"lol'"^  of  la"'    -he 

is  English."' 
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•'That  is  true,"  Sir  Arthur  rcturuod  thought- 
fully. **Yot  I  am  .sure  that  can  be  got  around. 
Amorican  wives  do  divorce  English  husbands  and 
remarry." 

"I  should  never  remarry  in  your  lifetime,  even 
if  divorced,"  said  his  wife  quietly. 

"And  an  American  divorce  would  probably  not 
free  you.  Y'ou  could  not  remarry  while  she 
lived,"  said  the  Duke. 

"Bless  you,  1  don't  want  to'  Tt's  Mary  who 
must,  not  me.  This  is  for  her,  not  me — because 
I  believe  it  to  be  riglit." 

"But  she  does  not." 

"She  doesn't  understand  yet;  but  she  will. 
It's  her  riglit,  her  due,  her  portion  in  life,  and 
I'll  not  keep  it  from  iier.  She  hasn't  sought  it, 
it  has  come  to  her;  she  has  honestly  struggled 
against  it,  she  has  thrust  it  a«vay  from  her.  I've 
watched.  I've  seen.  I  k-now.  And  its  claim  is 
the  more  inexorable  because  it  is  denied.  I'll  not 
stand  between  her  and  the  secret  desire  of  her 
heart.  It's  a  ]»art  of  the  secret  purpose  of  God. 
And  what  have  1  to  offer  her  in  comparison  with 
it?  We  like  and  respect  each  other,  and  that's 
all,  now." 

"Arthur,"  said  the  Duke,  with  a  tremble  in  his 
old  voice,  "when  people  come  to  the  pass  where 
you  and  Mary  are  now,  there  are  two  things  that 
save  them.  One's  pride  and  the  other's  time. 
Take  time  now  to  consider!  Go  away  for  a  while 
— separate  for  six  months  or  a  year  on  any  ex- 
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cuse;  il  will  be  well  worth  while.  Think,  if  this 
divorce  really  came  up,  how  your  pride  would 
suffer,  what  your  family  would  say!  AVhat  your 
l)lace  in  your  party  would  mean!  You  say  you 
like  and  respect  each  other.  Well,  marriages  of 
respect  are  apt  to  fail,  but  in  the  long  run  they 
are  apt  to  win  out,  too,     Rem<'m))er  that." 

Sir  Arthur,  with  a  broad,  I'ogative  gesture, 
brushed  the  words  aside,  "Those  things  don't 
matter,"  he  said. 

"Don't  matter?"  exclaimed  the  Duke. 

"No.  As  for  my  pride,  it  would  suffer  far 
more  to  go  on  as  we  are  now,  than  to  separate 
forever.  As  for  my  peo])le,  there  is  only  my 
brother,  who  will  come  into  what  I  have,  when  I 
am  dead,  since  we  have  had  no  child.  Don't 
wince,  Mary,  and  don't  mind.  Such  things  are 
ordained.  And  as  for  my  party,  it  will  make  no 
difference,  after  the  nine  days'  wonder!  No,  not 
one  of  these  things  matters.  "What  matters  is 
our  sincerity  and  Mar>''s  hai)piness." 

"She'll  find  that  in  her  own  way,  not  in  yours." 

"She'll  find  it  in  Carmichael."' 

"Think  what  it  would  mean  for  him!  A 
breath  of  scandal  touching  his  career  at  this  time 
would  ruin  it!" 

"One  must  pay  something  for  everything. 
Mary  would  compensate." 

A  servant  knocked  and  entered  with  a  card. 
Sir  Artliur  took  it. 

"Mr.  Carmichael!    Ask  him  to  come  up,"  he 
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c'ontiniiod,  paying  no  attention  to  the  exclama- 
tions of  the  other  two.  "1  asked  him  to  call  to- 
day, before  going  to  the  House.  1  thought  by 
that  time  1  should  have  thought  things  over 
and  have  something  to  say  to  him.  Well,  1 
have  thought,  and  1  have  something  to  say  to 
him." 

"Arthur— I  must  beg— this  is  between  us," 
said  Mary  Stanhoi»e. 

"And  1  must  protest,"  said  the  Duke.  "Stan- 
hope, I  don't  think  you  realize  how  imi)ossibIe 
a  thing  you  are  doing.  It's  outrageous!  It's  in- 
credible !  1  will  not  be  a  part  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing!" 

"You  can  withdraw  if  you  like,"  said  Sir 
Arthur  coldly.  "No,  not  you,  Mary,  it  concerns 
you.     You  had  better  remain." 

The  Duke  walked  up  and  down  with  quick, 
nervous  steps.  There  was  a  glitter  in  Sir  Arthur 
Stanhope's  eye  which  almost  frightened  him. 
A  doubt  came  into  his  mind  if  he  were  quite  sane. 
Surely  nothing  else  could  account  for  so  ex- 
traordinarj^  a  course.  He  noted  Mary's  tense  at- 
titude as  she  stood  with  strong  control,  immov- 
able by  the  window.  He  made  one  last  attempt 
for  her  sake. 

"Let  me  beg  you,"  he  said  almost  beseechingly, 
"before  this  goes  too  far,  to  wait  nntil  some 
calmer  time;  do  not  let  this  scene  be  known  to  an 
outsider. 

"He  is  very  much  inside,"  returned  Sir  Arthur 
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<lrily,  as  tiie  sorvant  ushoroil  in  Carmichael. 
"What  will  you  do,  Duke.'" 

Tho  Duke  did  not  answer  in  words  but  stepped 
(juickly  to  Mary's  side.  She  did  not  turn  or 
si>eak. 

"How  are  you,  Carniicliacl  ?"  said  Sir  Arthur. 
They  did  not  shake  hands.  Carmic^iael  had  en- 
tered nervously,  hat  and  stick  in  hand.  He  made 
some  conventional  rejoinder,  and  was  about  to 
add  an  in(iuiry  for  his  host's  ht^alth,  when  he  en- 
countered, full  and  s(iuare  in  the  face,  Sir 
Arthur's  look.  T)  eyes  held  for  a  minute, 
each  unflinching.  ^  nen  ('arniichael's  wandered 
tvj  Mary  Stanhope,  by  the  window.  He  saw  she 
was  in  anguish  of  mind,  and  made  an  instinctive 
movement  toward  h«'r,  checking  it  instantly  as  his 
glance  crossed  the  Duke's.  The  old  man  stood, 
full  of  the  unconscious  pride  of  race,  and  with 
the  conscious  pride  of  protection  in  bis  attitude. 
Philip  Carmichael  noticed  this  with  relief,  and 
then  turned  back  to  Sir  Arthur  in  silence,  wait- 
ing for  whatever  might  follow.  After  a  slight 
pause,  Sir  Arthur  said  slowly: 

"You  come  at  an  oi)portune  moment,  Mr. 
rarmichael.  1  asked  you  to  call  to-day,  because 
I  thought  I — should  have  matured  my  plans  by 
then.  I  have  done  so.  After  last  night  you  will, 
I  think,  hardly  be  suqirised  if  I  suggest  that — 
that  Lady  Stanhope  should  have — the  benefit  of 
your  protection  in  future,  since  she  will  not  have 
mine. ' ' 
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The  Duke  ^^roanc.l.  -Good  Lord,  Stanhope, 
what  a  May  to  put  it!" 

"What  duos  it  matter,"  answered  Sir  Arthur 
fiercely,  -J,ow  one  puts  it?  The  hlunter  the  bet- 
ter! I  prc.pose,  Mr.  C'anniehael,  that  Lady  Stan- 
hope shall  divorce  n.e  i„  America,  as  quickly  and 
easdy  as  possiMe,  and  when  that  is  done—" 

;'^^hen  that  is  done,"  said  Carmichael  quickly, 
his  nmid  instantly  grasping,  the  situation,  "i^ 
i^ady  S  anhope  will  do  me  the  honor  to  marry  me. 
1  shall  be  proud."  "^       ' 

Again  the  two  men  looked  each  other  in  the 
eyos,  neither  shirking  it.  Sir  Arthur's  expres- 
sion was  insolent,  demanding.  Carmichael's  was 
equally  insolent,  conmianding,  as  if  he,  not  the 
other  were  the  master  of  the  situation.  He  con- 
tinned : 

''But,  it  is  only  fair  to  warn  you  beforehand, 
before  you  proceed,  or  force  Lady  Stanhope  to 
proceed  to  this  extreme  measure,  that  there  has 
been  nothing  m  our  relations  to  warrant  it  " 

Again  the  Duke  groaned. 

"Do  you  suppose,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  and  the 
whole  weight  or  his  personality  lay  behind  his 

words  whH.  fell  like  blows,  -if  there  had  been, 
that  I  woul.l  give  you  this  chance?  I'd  have 
Killed  you  for  a  thief!" 

The  Duke  broke  In  gently.  -Mary,  my  dear  " 
he  said  patting  her  hand,  -may  I  spe;k 
for  you?"     She   nodded,   hnmovable    otherwise 
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Turning  to  tlie  two  men,  liis  donioanor  hardening, 
ho  said  with  pcrfVct  eourtosy,  but  coldly: 

"Neither  of  you  sees  where  he  is  drifting,  and 
l.oth  of  you,  I  think,  are  reckoning  without  tho 
only    important    consideration— tiie    consent    of 
Lady  Stanhope  herself.     She  will  never  consent, 
('ither  to  divorce,  or  to  remarriage.     Why  should 
she?     Tliere  are  no  grounds  for  divorce,  and  it 
cannot  be  forced  upon  her!     Why  should  she  give 
up  rank,  home,  husband,  position,  a  safe  and  dig- 
nified life,  and  all  those  things  she  is  accustomed 
to  and  go  into  voluntary  exile,  for  a  sudden  im- 
pulse  of  the  heart?     You  must  l)e  mad,  Stanhope, 
to  suppose  it  for  a  minute!     I^ut  if  you  do  seri- 
ously mean  to  threaten  her  with  it,  if  you  try 
to  force  this  issue,  there  are  those  who  love  and 
honor   your   wife,    who   will    resent   it   for   her, 
among  whom  I  stand  first!     I  will  see  that  she 
is  protected,  vindicated,  restored,  by  every  means 
in  my  power.     Because  you  are  trying  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage  of  her;  it  is  not  playing  the 
game!"     He  turned  with  gleaming  eyes  to  the 
other.     *'And  you,  Carmichael,  you  are  not  play- 
ing it,  either.     You  liave  no  [)lace  in  either  of 
these  lives;   how  did  you  get   here?     It  wasn't 
cricket;  it  won't  do!     But   since  you  are  here, 
you  nmst  thwart  this  purpose,  this  idea,  for  your 
own  sake  as  well  as  hers.     A  hint  of  scandal  con- 
necting your  names  is  enough  to  s})oil  your  career, 
li  your  political  enemies  get  liolti  of  it.     The  real 
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scandal  such  as  your  murnago  following  divorce 
would  be— would  ruin  you!  Your  party  would 
not  return  you;  you  woul.i  bo  dciVatod;  it  would 
mean  social  dis^^raco  and  exile.  Are  these  things 
m  offerings  for  the  woman  vou  love?  That  de- 
feat, that  exile,  she  would  share!  How  would 
they  compensate  her  for  all  that  she  would  lose 
through  you?  You  see  it  won't  do,  Carmichael. 
It  isn  t  playing  the  game!" 

The  Duke  turned  away,  feeling  he  had  done  his 
utmost.     He  was   hrealhing  <'xcitedly  as   he   re- 
joined Mary  at  the  win<low.     Uvr  eyes  thanked 
him  but  she  did  not  speak.     There  was  a  silence 
m  the  room,  each  mind  busy  with  its  own  set  of 
visions.     Through    Carmichael 's   passed    rapidly 
a  succession  of  concrete  pictures  called  up  by  the 
Duke's  words.     The  West  End  and  the  life  he 
knew,  clubs,  dinners,  promotion  in  liis  own  profes- 
sion-which  had  been  everything  to  him,  until  he 
met  Mary  8tanhop<>-n.tn-at<.(l  from  his  sight 
He  knew  that  the  Duke  was  right.     He  realized  it 
suddenly  and  was  appalled.     He  had  neither  cap- 
ital nor  income  above  a  bare  two  hundred  [.ounds 
a    year.     How    could    they    live    on    that— and 
where?    not    even    in    Ireland.     Jt    would    mean 
emigration,  the  seeking  of  new  fields,  new  work 
and  utterly  changed  life-exile,  in  short,  as  the 
Duke  had  said.     Yet,  realizing  these  things,  he 
discounted  them  all  before  the  trouble  in  the  face 
he  loved,  which  he  had  loved  with  a  torturng 
liunger   since   they   had   first   pronounced   each 
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other's  Christian  namos.  Just  to  see  her,  as  she 
stood  there  with  the  morning  sun  on  her  fair, 
hrown  hair  and  that  tired,  enduring  look  under  tiie 
eyes,  was  to  call  to  his  tenderness  and  chivalry. 
There  came  a  moment,  big  in  inner  significance, 
when  a  moving  procession  of  i)ictures  stamped 
themselves  on  the  lilm  of  iiis  mind.  lie  saw  him- 
self go  stej)  by  step  from  honor  to  honor,  saw  i)rize 
after  prize  to  which  he  might  attain,  which  had 
been  until  then  the  end  and  aim  of  his  whole  am- 
bition; and  there  followed  on  the  heels  of  that 
moment  another,  when  he  felt  bis  ambition  fall, 
struck  through  with  a  force  that  hurt— and  healed 
—at  once.  From  the  depths  of  that  stricken  mo- 
ment, something  fine  in  him  rose  and  triumphed. 
He  turned  to  Mary  with  a  new  look,  a  look  which 
even  she  who  knew  him  at  his  best  had  never  seen 
in  his  face  before. 

"All  that  the  Duke  says  is  true,"  he  acknowl- 
edged. "1  !,  c  nothing  to  offer  you  in  com- 
parison with  what  you  would  give  up  for  me. 
Yet  if  you  will  give  it  up,  if  you  will  dare  to  ac- 
cept the  different  circumstances,  the  different 
fate,  I  promise  you  the  love  and  devotion  of  all 
my  life." 

The  words  were  sj^oken  so  simply,  so  almost 
apologetically,  that  it  took  from  tliem  any  sug- 
gestion of  effect  other  thar  that  of  entire  sincer- 
ity. Marj-'s  eyes  shone  radiantly  upon  h-^r  lover 
for  an  instant  in  acknowlodgrnPTit,  before  she 
turned  away.     Her  husband's,  on  the  contrary, 
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contracted  painfully,  and  ho  survcvd  Cannichael 

with  a  look  that  was  like  a  knifc-lhnist. 

"You  waited  so  lon^^  to  make  your  fine  speeeh  " 

10  said,  with  euttin;.'  en.phasis,  "that  1  h.-an  to 

think  you  couldn't  afTord  it." 

A  hot  red  showed  in  IMiilip  (^,nni<.ha(.l's  eheek 
but  before  he  eould  answer,  Mary  Stanhope  eame' 
forward  with  (h-cision.  There  was  that  in  he- 
attitude  which  held  them  sih-nt,  a  nohilitv,  aloof 
«nd  detached  from  their  ex,.i(,.ment,  as'thoui,^h 
■s  10  saw  thin^rs  from  a  hi,,dier  plane,  which  made 
tiiem  look  small. 

•f  "^V''/'"/^''  '""'^^  '^'^"'''>''  "^''"^  '^••»""f^t  afford 
1  ,  not  for  fear  of  disgrace  or  exil.,  or  anv  of 
those  things  you  mention,  Duke.     That  disgnice 
that  exile    I  would  share  ghi.lly,  welcoming  it  as 
a  proof  of  what  love  is  worth,  if  it  is  right.     But 
It  IS  not,  in  this  cas..     The  proposal  you  make  to 
nie,     she  turned  to  her  husband  without  spr-aking 
Ills   name,   -outrages   me   in   ev,.rv   instinct     in 
every  j.rinciple.     I  will  not  permit  Vou  to  do' me 
till,  wrong.     I  shall  not  try  to  prevent  vour  sep- 
arating from  me  if  you  wish.     But   f  will  not 
<livorce  you,  nor  will  I  marry  again  should  you 
succeed  in  divorcing  me." 

She  tunied  with  a  tine,  form.-.]  pride  to  Car- 
niichael.     '|I  thank  you  for  your  <.hivalrous  otTer, 
but  1  could  not  be  a  burden  in  any  man's  life 
oven  under  happier  circumstances. " 

"You  could  never  be  that,"  said  r'n,....,v.i,o^i 
quickly.  '  ..-iwiacl 
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"No,"  said  Sir  Artliur  quietly,  '*you  could 
never  l)e  anytliin^'  but  a  blessing." 

The  Duke  made  a  movement  of  weariness  and 
dis^'ust.  "Fau<,di!  It  is  like  a  French  farce. 
It's  too  bizarre  for  words!  The  husband  reconi- 
ii)cn<lin:r  tlie  wife  to  her  lover!  Stanhope,  the 
position  you  take  in  this  matter  is  beyond  be- 
lief!" 

Sir  Arthur  controlled  himself.  •'!  do  not  ox- 
P<ct  you  to  understand  it,"  he  rei)lied,  "I  do  not 
•  xpect  Lady  Staidioi)e  to,  yet.  But  she  will.  It 
IS  the  position  of  absolute  sincerity,  aj^'ainst 
iivpocrisy  and  convention.  I  cannot,  for  my  part, 
understand  how  two  people  can  go  on  living  a 
lie,  onee  they  have  discovered  it  is  a  lie,  shameful 
shams  to  tlu'mselves  and  all  the  world!  But  you 
don't  see  things  like  that.  Well,  I'm  sorry;  but 
this  is  her  i)roblem  and  mine.  She'll  see  it  as  I 
do  soon,  and  meantime  I  think  Mr.  Carmichael 
already  does." 

"I  do,"  Philip  an^swered  quickly.  "But  I  wait 
for  Lady  Stanhope.  We  are  entirely  in  her 
hands." 

"I  have  answered  you,"  she  said. 

"And  you  have  reached  a  deadlock!"  the  Duke 
exclaimed.  "Break  it,  Cannichael;  you  are  the 
only  one  who  can.  Withdraw  from  the  problem, 
and  there  is  none.  Don't  you  see?  Play  the 
game ! ' ' 

The-  selioolljoy  phrase  was  most  compelling. 
Philip  Carmichael  smarted  under  it. 
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^  ''I'll  ph.y  it  my  own  way!"  lie  retorted  fiercely 
'No  Olio  ran  force  me  into  any  position  u^-ainst 
niy  will,  an<l  I  reco^r„i„.  „„,,.  ,^.^,,^.  stanhope's! 
Mary,  l,e  went  a  step  touanl  l,er,  "for  all  our 
.'^aKvs,  <.ncl  this!  I.-t  us  know  for  -ood  and  all 
where  we  stan.l!" 

**f  have  already  told  you." 
"Hut  think  ai^ain  hef'ore  vou  let  it  pass    for- 
«;v«'r,"  he  ur-ed.     -No  one  can  do  vour  thinking 
tor  you;   we  can  only  point   .)ut   what  vour  lif(. 
w.Il  he  either  way  you  de.-id,.  it.     Think  what  it 
will  he  here,  in  your  own  environment,  with  your 
hushand-with    this    thin,^    hetween    you.     And 
then  think  what  it  would  he  with  me  un.ler  other 
conditions-poorer  an<l  har.ler-but  surely  more 
honest,  more  real :'     1  ,lon't  want  to  influence  you 
against  your  own  judgment.     Perhaps  it  is  bet- 
ter that  I  say  no  more,  since  it  is  ohvious  that 
the  heneht  is  so  entirely  on  my  si<Ie,  if  vou  decide 
to  let  the  divorce  take  i.lace,  and  marry  me." 

There  was  a  hostile  admiration  in  Sir  Arthur's 
look  as  he  listened,  ami  he  turned  to  note  the  ef- 
fect of  Carmichai'l's  words  upon  his  wife  Her 
t'xpression  was  I.eautiful  with  understanding  as 
she  answered  him,  as  if  they  two  were  alone!' 

"Do  you  think  i  don't  appreeiat(>,  Philip,  what 
you  would  give  up  for  me^  Do  you  think  I  don't 
see,  elearer  than  you  do,  what  it  would  mean  to 
you?— the  sacrifice  of  your  whole  career!  And 
do  j'ou  think  I  am  flu.  <ort  m'  no.^nr  mV-.  --,-}•! 
accept  such  a  sacrifice?" 
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"It  is  not  a  sacrilicp.  I  need  you." 
"Ah!"  The  li^^ht  in  )„.,.  ^yrs  «limmo(l  for  an 
instant,  then  shone  out  (  lean  a^ain,  as  sho  con- 
tinued impetuously:  "ff  anything'  in  the  world 
••ould  chan^M'  nio,  that  could!  It  is  so  wond<>rful 
to  lie  'needed'!  And  I  would  </\\i'  myself  to  your 
need  in  any  hardship,  if  it  were  rii^dit,  if  it  were 
only  rif,dit!"  She  controlled  her  d.-ep  feeling 
with  visihlo  etTort,  and  after  a  moment  a<l(ie<i 
quietly:  "But  it  is  not.  That  is  all  tli<'ro  is  to 
he  said.  And  now  you  must  ^'o.  This  is  L'ood- 
hy." 

She  stretched  out  Ikt  hand  to  him,  standing 
very  stron<;  in  her  own  strenj?th,  in  the  middle 
of  the  room. 

In  the  tense  silence  that  followed,  the  veins  in 
Sir  Arthur's  temples  stood  out  like  cords.  The 
'^uke  hrprd  his  own  heart  heat.  Carmichael 
slowly  took  the  otfered  hand,  held  it  dumbly  for 
an  instant,  then  started  to  f^o.  Before  he  reached 
the  door  something,'  like  a  bomb  exploded  in  Sir 
Arthur's  brain.  His  face  turned  purple,  his 
hands  gripped  the  back  of  the  chair  on  which  they 
rested  as  if  he  would  hurl  it  at  ('armichael's  head. 
His  strong  control  gave  way  to  frenzied  anger. 

"Wall!"  he  shouted.  "  AVait !  This  canno't  be 
settled  .so!  You  fools!  You  hypocrites,  cheat- 
ing God  and  yourselves !  I  demand  of  you  both 
a  better  courage  to  face  this  issue!" 

His  wife's  eyes  flamed  into  his  own. 

"If  we  had  gone  the  whole  length  of  sin  you 
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c-oukl  not  demand  more  of  us!"  she  said,  in  a 
white  heat  of  an«er.  "1  rofuse  aiiv  longer  to 
be  subjected  to  this;  I  refuse— I  refuse!  Lot  me 
pass!" 

"Arthur!"  -aspod  the  Duke,  agluist  at  the  sud- 
den madness  in  Stanhope's  fa.-e.  "Arthur,  they 
]iave  ('-  ne  no  wrong  I" 

".N  "ong?"  he  shouted,  an.l  hiu-hcl  with  a 
hor;  N-  sound.  "Xo,  by  (jod!  Thr  cowanis!" 
B'  "  ic  any  one  eould  prevent  him,  lie  had  taken 
liis  >yue  by  the  throat.  Carmichacl  was  at  her 
side  in  a  flash,  ..nd  Sir  Arthur's  k-ft  hand  eaught 
him  also  by  the  throat.     He  held  them  both. 

"No  wrong."'  he  said  again.  "Vou  have  only 
taken  her  love;  take  also  the  woman!"  He  flung 
them  both  violently  from  him,  and  his  glare  was 
savage  as  he  turned  it  upon  Carmiehael.  "Oo!" 
he  said,  "go,  and  never  com<"  in  my  sight  again 
in  this  liouse  or  any  other,  for  as  sure  as  you  do, 
by  God,  I'll  do  my  best  to  k—" 

The  word  died  in  his  throat  inarticulate.  His 
aspect  became  awful,  the  face  contorted  and  fixed 
in  the  same  way  his  wife  had  seen  it  last  night, 
only  far  more  horribly.  With  a  frightened  gasp 
she  was  at  his  side  in  an  instant,  the  Duke  spring- 
ing to  lier  assistance  in  another.  They  were  too 
late,  however,  to  catch  the  strong  figure  and  pre- 
vent it  from  falling.  Carmiehael,^  whose  Irish 
blood  was  thoroughly  up,  fell  back  dazedly  before 
the  prostrate  form. 
"Help  me  move  him  to   the   sofa,"  said   the 
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Duke  sharply.  "It's  a  slight  shock,  I  think. 
Uulastcn  hi.s  collar,  Mary,  so  that  he  can  breathe. 
Caniiichael,  telephono  for  Doctor  Nelson." 

Shaken  as  they  were  by  the  scene  through 
which  they  had  just  passed,  they  yet  obeyed  like 
soldiers.  :Mary  and  the  Duke  worked  over  Sir 
Arthui-,  Irving  to  restore  consciousness  by  all 
tiir  <-.\[)edients  which  lie  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  ordinary  person.  Yet  when  Carmichael  re- 
turned, after  some  minutes,  there  was  no  change 
in  tlie  terrible  rigidity  of  the  figure,  and  not  a 
muscle  of  the  contorted  face  had  relaxed. 

"The  doctor  wasn't  in,"  he  said.  "They 
didn't  know  where  they  could  find  him,  as  he  is 
on  his  rounds-.  I  left  word  for  him  to  come  the 
moment  he  returns." 

"Right!"  said  the  Duke  shortly.  "Meantime, 
you'd  better  not  be  here,  in  case  Sir  Arthur  re- 
vives. No,  there  isn't  anything  you  can  do, 
tlianlvs.  excei)t — " 

"f  will  go,"  said  Carmichael  quietly.  "You 
will  let  me  know,  Mary,  if  you  need  me?"  She 
nodded  without  looking  at  him,  and  he  left  reluc- 
tantly. 

It  was  a  long  hour  after  that,  when,  as  they 
Worked  over  him,  almost  giving  up  hope,  they 
saw  Sir  Arthur's  face  relax,  and  he  fougiit  his 
way  feebly  l)ack  to  sane  consciousness. 

"What  is  it — what— has  happened?"  he  asked 
"ither  thickly,  attempting  to  rise. 

"Never  mind   now,"  said   tlie   Duke  cheerily, 
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pushiiij^'  him  hack  a,«caiii.  "Vou  ^^avo  Mary  and 
me  quite  a  scare.  Better  he  still  now  for  a* time. 
Dr.  Nelson  will  be  here  siiortlv.  Maiy  sent  for 
him." 

"Nonsense!  Don't  need  him.  Just  need— lit- 
tle air— and  movement— don't  feel  as  if  [  could 
move.  Stran-e!"  Jle  took  his  head  in  his 
hands.  "Got  a  queer  full  f.'din^r  hore."  lie 
was  slowly  ^cttin-  up.  "Is  that  l)randy,  Mary  I 
Yes,  f.'ive  me  some— a  .c^ood  stilT  drink."* 

She  obeyed,  watchinj?  him  anxiously,  while 
the  Duke  concealed  his  apprehension  athnirably, 
sauntering'  to  the  window,  hut  anxiously  scannirig 
the  street  for  a  si<,m  of  th<'  doctor. 

"That's  better,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  as  he  put 
down  the  empty  glass.  "Puts  new  heart  into 
one.  Sorry  to  have  frightened  you,  m^  dear." 
He  was  speaking  in  his  ordinary  voice,  with  no 
trace  of  anger  or  excitement,  but  thicklv  and  ierk- 

ily. 

"Very  tiresome  of  me.  I  must  get  Ncdson  to 
put  an  end  to  these  little  attacks.  Can't  think 
why  I  should  have  one." 

"Do  they  occur  oft<'nr'  asked  the  Duke  casu- 
ally. 

"No,  not  often.  Had  a  queer  feeling  in  my 
head  yesterday,  \  remember;  meant  to  have  seen 
Nelson,  but  forgot  it.  Can't  tliink  what  brought 
this  on."  He  i>assed  his  hand  slowly  over  his 
brow. 

"Don't  tr}."     IIi.s   wife's  cool   tingers   rested 
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for  a  moment  on  his  head,  and  he  reached  up  and 
held  them  there. 

"That's  right,  I  won't.  I'm  quite  well  now, 
my  dear  girl.  Don't  worry  any  more.  What 
time  is  it?  Good  Lord!  I  must  be  on  my  way 
to  the  House." 

"Oh  no!"  she  said  almost  beseechingly.  *'I 
don't  think  you  ought.  Let  it  go  for  once.  It's 
more  important  that  you  should  save  your 
strength." 

"Nonsense!  Besides,  I  must  go.  There's  a 
measure  coming  up  for  discussion  this  afternoon 
on  which  I  want  to  speak.     It's — " 

"Well,  then,  wait  at  least  till  Dr.  Nelson 
comes!"  she  entreated.  "He  won't  be  long,  I'm 
sure," 

"But  I'm  all  right,  I  tell  you."  He  stood  up 
and  patted  her  cheek.  "I  appreciate  your  solici- 
tude, Mary,  but  there's  really  no  reason  to  worry. 
Tell  Nelson,  if  he  comes,  that  I'll  see  him  be- 
fore dinner— or,  if  it  would  relieve  your  mind, 
send  him  after  me.  Now  ring  for  my  things  like 
a  irood  girl,  and  don't  argue  any  more.  If  I  must 
go,  I  must." 

She  saw  it  was  useless  to  try  to  keep  him. 

"I'll  come  with  you,"  said  the  Duke,  to  her 
great  relief.  Tacitly  they  both  understood  that, 
by  some  merciful  providence,  he  seemed  not  to 
remember  the  scene  through  which  they  had  just 
passed.  Also  they  realized  that  he  must  be 
guarded  and  protected  from  the  memory  of  it  for 
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a  timo.  She-  saw  them  ready  to  depart,  with  a 
fi'cling  of  apprehension.  At  the  last  moment,  she 
^•ame  and  stood  gently  beside  him,  lier  liand  on 
his  arm,  looking  up  at  him  wistfully. 
"You'll  come  l)ack  early,  Arthur,  won't  you?" 
He  kissed  her  cheek  affectionately.  "Of 
course  [  will,  dear  girl,  if  you  wish  it. '  There, 
we  must  be  off.     Good-by. ' ' 

She  saw  them  both  get  into  the  waiting  motor 
and  waved  her  liand,  but  as  they  whirled  out  of 
sight  a  chill  seemed  to  creep  over  lier  heart,  and 
she  went  back  to  her  little  sitting-room,  shivering 
in  the  sunlight. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

"Let  it  lie  where  it  fell  far  from  the  living  sun. 
1  he  past,  that  goodly  once,  is  gone  and  dead  and  done." 

VV.  E.  Henley. 

HOW   the  next   few   hours   passed,   Mary 
Stanhope     never     clearly     reinemhered. 
Her  cheerful  room  looked  stran^je  to  her, 
Ijecause  of  the  extraordinary  scene  which   had 
taken  place  in  it.     The  familiar  aspect  of  her 
life,    too,    was    distorted    from    its    tranquillity. 
Never  again  could  it  be  the  same.     Never  again 
could  she  look  ahead  to  years  of  serene  self-ad- 
justment  to  her  environment,   as   it  had   been. 
Vainly  she  tried  to  picture  it,  to  imagine  what 
their  life  would  be,  hers  and  her  husband's,  but 
.^he  could  not  see  one  step  beyond  the  present 
moment.     The  forces  which  had  been  loosed  upon 
them  all,  like  wild  beasts  coming  up  from  hidden 
caverns  in  their  natures,  had  totally  destroyed 
her  peace,  her  innate  harmony  of  thought  and 
action.     She  had  an  odd  prescience  that  nothing 
could  set  her  world  in  order  again  but  a  shock 
as  great  as  that  which  had  disrupted  it. 

I^'inally,  in  exhaustion,  she  sank  down  on  the 
chintz-covered  couch  of  the  moniing-room,  draw- 
ing up  first  one  foot  then  the  other,  as  her  strain, 
nervous  and  mental,  relaxed  a  Uttle.    She  did  not 
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sleep,  for  behind  her  shut  eyes  her  brain  was 
torturing  her,  laying  question  after  question  like 
a  lash  on  her  naked  heart.  How  was  it  possible 
that  she  could  have  become  involved  in  such 
scenes  as  she  had  lived  through  in  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours!  How  could  she  face  either  of  these 
men  again?  And  how,  oh,  how,  could  she  bear 
ili('  rest  of  her  life? 

It  must  have  been  about  two  hours  after  the 
Duke  and  Sir  Ar.hur  had  left  the  house,  that  her 
inaid,  l)j.wes,  knocked  softly  at  the  door  of  the 
morning-room  and  entered. 

"Are  you  awake,  my  Lady?  Ah,  yes!  Will 
you  have  lea  brought  in  here?" 

"Vcs,"  answered  Mary  dully,  sitting  up. 
"Rut  first,  my  hair— and  give  me  a  tea-gown— 
any  one;  I  am  alone." 

She  resumed  her  usual  habits  perfunctorily. 
In  her  bedroom  adjoining  she  changed  from  her 
morning  blouse  and  skirt,  unthinkingly,  to  the 
soft  white  gown  Dawes  brought  her,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  maid's  deft  fingers  as  they  rear- 
ranged her  hair. 

"Thanks,"  she  said  at  last,  "that  will  do. 
Yes,  you  may  bring  me  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  morn- 
ing-room. And  tell  Tumbull  I'm  not  at  home 
to  any  one." 

Dawes  departed  to  give  these  orders.  A  mo- 
ment later  there  came  a  loud  ring  at  the  door- 
bell.    Some  instinct  made  Mary  stop  in  her  walk 
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up  and  down  the  room  and  wait  irapationtly  for 
word  to  be  brought  her. 

"Weill"  she  said,  as  Dawes  re-entered. 

"Oh,  your  Ladyship,  it's  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  he 
says  he  must  see  you — he — " 

' '  Send  him  up  at  once ! ' '  Her  peremptory  tone 
astonished  her  own  ears.  Dawes  vanished. 
Mary  stood  with  her  hands  pressed  against  her 
heart  as  if  to  hold  it  still,  her  face  straining  to- 
ward the  door — waiting.  It  seemed  an  eternity 
before  she  heard  his  step. 

"Ben!"  she  said  sharply,  as  he  entered,  and 
then  in  a  whisper:    '*What  is  itf" 

He  came  quickly  to  her  and  took  both  her  hands 
firmly  in  his  strong  ones. 

"Mary,"  he  said  very  gently,  "they  have  sent 
me  to  break  some  bad  news  to  you.  The  quick 
way  is  the  merciful  one  always,  isn't  it?" 

She  just  breathed:    ''Philip?" 

"Xo.     It's — it's  your  husband,  Mary." 

She  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  "Oh!  he's 
had  another  of  those  attacks!  They  are  dread- 
ful, but  they  are  curable.  That's  not  so  very  bad, 
Ben;  don't  look  so  solemn!"  She  was  rallying 
all  her  forces,  and  he  felt  it.  "I  thought  it  was 
something  much  worse — an  accident — or — some- 
tiiing.  But  these  attacks  I've  seen  before.  I 
know  what  to  do.  Eing.  We  must  have  the 
motor  at  once  and  bring  him  home.  .Where  is 
he?' 
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"They  arc  brin^ni]<(  him." 

She  turned  swiftly  to  him.  "Bringing  him?" 
.she  said,  witJi  a  strange  chitch  at  the  heart. 

"He  is  unoonseions.  The  doc-tor  is  with  him. 
He  arrived  soon  after  it  iiapponed.  The  Duke 
wouhln't  leave  him.  He  sent  me  ahead  to  tell 
you— Mary,  can  you  bear  it?— that  it  is  very 
serious." 

After  a  moment  she  spoke  out  of  a  strange 
calm.     "Ts  he— dead?" 

"No,"  said  Ben  quickly.     "No,  thank  God." 

"Thank  (iod!"  she  echoed.  Then  almost  im- 
mediately she  asked:  "How  did  it  happen? 
Were  you  there!" 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  "I  was  there,  in  the 
visitors'  galleiy  with  Lady  Kitty.  We  saw  Sir 
Arthur  rise  to  s))eak.  He  looked  much  as  usual, 
when  suddenly—"  ho  stopped. 


Ves,"  she  said,  straining  forward,  "yes, 


no 


on,  Ben.     What  brought  it  on?" 

He  was  silent,  full  of  anxious  pity  for  her. 
Th(  n,  his  kind  face  full  of  trouble,  he  answered: 
"The  Duke  said  I  was  to  tell  you  anything  you 
wanted  to  know ;  he  said  it  would  be  the  best  way 
to  prepare  you,  but  it  is  difficult,  Mary!" 

Her  eyes  never  left  his  face,  and  her  thought 
leaped  ahead  of  his  halting  words. 

' '  Ben— answer !     Did  they  meet  ? ' ' 

"They  hadn't  time.  Sir  Arthur,  in  the  midst 
of  his  speech,  saw  Philip  enter.  It  seemed  as  if 
his  eyes  would  burst  out  of  his  head.     He  pointed 
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at  him,  and  said — torriblo  thinj?s,  Mary!  I  can't 
repeat  tliem.  Tho  whole  Houso  hoard  them.  It 
was  awful!  lie  tried  to  rea.li — Philip.  1  think 
he  would  have  killcMl  him.  There  was  a  com- 
motion— the  Duke  tried  to  stop  him — and  then — 
•  piite  suddenly — he  was  stricken  where  he  stood." 
lie  had  put  his  arm  under  hers,  and  she  leaned 
upon  it  for  supi)ort,  wliile  her  other  hand  shielded 
her  face  from  his  pitying  eyes,  fie  continued: 
"When  I  f^ot  there,  almost  at  once,  the  Duke 
seized  me  and  sent  me  off  to  you.  ITe  said  that 
it  was  better  you  should  know  the  truth.  He 
said  you'd  take  it  standing." 

"Thank  you.  Yes.  Yes,  of  course."  She 
roused  herself  with  a  strong  effort  of  the  will. 
"What  can  I  do  for  him — for  Arthur?  That's 
what  I  must  think  of  now." 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Ben  gently,  patting  her 
hand  awkwardly,  "there  isn't  much  to  do,  dear." 

Her  startled  eyes  darkened  with  dread  of  the 
tliought  behind  his  words,  but  befo  she  could 
speak,  there  came  to  them  both  a  strange  sound 
— a  sound  which  they  who  have  heard  the  like, 
never  forget.  There  was  a  murmur  of  the 
lowered  voices  of  men,  and  tlie  careful  tread  of 
those  who  carry  something  heavy. 

For  a  moment,  Ben  thought  she  would  faint. 
Tlien  she  freed  herself  from  his  supporting  arm, 
and  stood  alone^  her  h'^nd  ver\'  high. 

"Tlsere  they  are,"  s^ie  saio  quietly.     "T  must 


go. 


At  the  door  she  turned.    "Thank  you  for 
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U'U'iu^  me  tho  truth,"  she  said,  aud  passed  out 
of  his  sight. 


Sir  Arthur  hiy  in  liis  great  bed,  breathing 
iH'avily,  and  unconscious  still.  Tlie  Duke  and 
Doctor  Nelson  were  with  him,  the  others  liaving 
been  put  out  of  tlie  room.  The  two  men  stood 
together  near  a  litth'  table  where  the  doctor  was 
mixing  some  medicine. 

"No,  there's  notliing  you  can  do,"  he  said, 
in  answer  to  tlie  Duke's  anxious  inquiry,  "except 
answer  me  some  (piestions,  quickly.  You  say  he 
had  an  attack.  What  sort  of  an  attack!  What 
brought  it  on?" 

The  Duke  hesitated.  "A  fit  of  great  anger," 
he  said,  after  a  second. 

*'Ah!  Had  he  been  complaining  of  any 
strange  feeling  in  the  head  before  that  fit  of 
anger?" 

"Keally,  I  don't  know;  I  wasn't  with  him  long 
l)ofore — yes,  I  do  remember;  he  said  after  he  re- 
covered, before  he  went  to  the  House,  that  he 
hr.d  had  a  'full  feeling'  yesterday,  and  that  he 
had  meant  to  see  you  about  it,  but  forgot." 

"Ah!"  said  the  doctor  again.  "What  brought 
it  on  Yesterday  ?" 

' '  Why,  really,  I  don 't  know.  I  hadn 't  seen  him 
for  a  week  or  so,  until  last  night." 

"You  don't  know  whether  he  had  been  worry- 
ing over  anything  serious,  or  had  any  kind  of  a 
shock?" 
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Through  the  Duke's  mind  passed  the  memory 
of  Sir  Arthur's  face  as  he  had  stood  by  tlio  al- 
cove where  ho  had  seen  liis  wife  disappear  witli 
Philip  Carmichael.  lie  sliU(hJered  as  he  remem- 
hcrcd  his  laugh,  the  lau^di  which  had  tried  val- 
iantly to  pretend.  The  doctor  was  waiting  for 
his  answer. 

"Well,  I  hardly  think  you  could  call  it  a  shock," 
he  said  reluctantly.     "Just  a— well,  it  was  like  a 
hit  of  bad  news." 
"What  did  you  do  for  him?" 
"What  any  man  would;  gave  him  a  good  stiff 
whiskey  and  soda." 

"Worst  thing  in  the  world  for  him.     1  suppose 
you  did  the  same  for  him  to-day,  before  he  left 
for  the  House  I" 
"Yes;  brandy  and  soda." 
The  doctor  sighed  impatiently.     "That  helped 
on  the  trouble  a  good  bit.    And  then  he  caught 
sight  of  Mr.  Carmichael,  who  had  been  connected 
with  his  previous  fit  of  anger?" 
"Yes." 

"When  he  left  for  the  House  you  say  he  was 
quite  composed?  He  seemed  not  to  remember  his 
late  rage?" 

"I'm  quite  sure  he  didn't  remember  anything 
about  it.     It's  strange,  isn't  it!" 

They  both  turned  at  an  odd  sound  from  the 
bed.     Sir  Arthur   was   breathing   ven,'    heavily, 

».i...     ..,,,!.,.      vtiiiit  Uii^T  .       Is.     iVcio    palliiui     iAj    iiuar. 

"Is  he  suffering,  Doctor?" 


'■S?^'&'*^=«e!^^iii^\C-\Sr«>VJ^ 
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"Xo,  ho's  unconscious.  Tli.-it's  wliat  \v<'  call 
staircase  l>n'alliing,  and  it  means— oh,  if  only  li(> 
had  not  seen  Cannicliad  a^^iin,  if  only  he  hadn't 
had  that  second  attack  of  ra^*'!"  There  was  the 
refj^n  !,  of  i>rofessionaI  skill  haffled  l.y  circum- 
stances Uhj  hard  for  it,  in  the  doctor's  voice. 

Neither  of  them,  in  their  preoccupation,  had 
s<'en  the  door  oi)en.  Mary  Stanhope  stood  on  the 
threshold  which  separated  her  rooms  from  her 
hushand's,  just  as  she  had  stood  last  ni;>:ht— was 
it  only  last  ni^rht?— when  Sir  Arthur  had  said: 
"There!  Don't  worry.  Go  to  sleep.  Ves,  so 
will  I.  You'll  .see— it  will  all  come  right."  She 
had  heard  the  doctor's  words,  and  as  if  in  a 
dream,  she  heard  the  Duke  say: 

"Vou  mean  if  he  hadn't  had  the  second  at- 
tack?" 

The  doctor  no(hled  curtly.  "Yes;  we  might 
have  jndled  him  through  the  first,  with  care;  but 
the  second— it's  done  for  us,  Duke.  It's  cerebral 
hemorrhage." 

"Good  God  I    Yon  mean—" 

"I  mean  he  will  never  speak  again,  and  prob- 
ably won't  live  the  night  out.  The  heart  will  go 
on  for  a  few  hours— but  the  brain— has  stopped." 

There  was  a  gasp  from  the  doorway,  and  they 
turned  in  dismay.  Mary  Stanhope  stood  there 
in  dumb  anguish,  with  eyes  dilated  with  dread. 

•'Don't  say  it!"  she  said  hoarsely.  "Don't, 
don't,    Doctor,   it  can't  be   true!    We   must   do 


something 


Oh,  can't  you  do  something?"    She 
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strctclu'd  apjK'uliii^  arms  across  the  Ix'il  to  tlio 
jilivsician  on  tlic  other  sido. 

"My  poor  lady,"  he  said  very  ^'cntly  and  sadly, 
"if  you  oidy  knew  how  often  I  hear  those  words!" 

"()  (lod!"  slie  said,  her  head  buried  at  the  si(h' 
<tf  the  he(l,  and  rocking'  from  side  to  side  like  one 


(iistrau^dit.  "O  God,  do  somethini,^  for  us! 
l>()n't  let  this  be.  I  can't  bear  it — 1  can't  bear 
it !  it's  all  my  fault,  but  I  didn't  know— I  didn't 
know!  Pity  and  forgive!  There  should  be  time 
allowed — to  make  up — but  not  this— not  this — 
not  to  ^0  like  this!" 

Her  extended  hands  were  clutchinu:  at  the 
eounterpane,  and  her  eyes  were  wild  as  the  doetor 
raised  her  and  said  with  authority:  "Calm 
yourself,  eontrol  yourself,  Lady  Stanliope,  I  bei,' 
of  you.  We  shall  need  you — all  your  resources 
and  strenorth," 

He  had  placed  his  finger  on  the  right  note.  It 
nlways  responded  in  Mary  Stanhope.  Whoever 
needed  her  had  but  to  ask.  In  a  moment  she  had 
forced  herself  to  quietude,  beating  back  for  a 
time  the  anguish  that  would  overwhelm  her  in 
other,  freer  hours. 

"What  must  I  do?"  she  asked  apathetically. 

"Rest,"  said  the  doctor  promptly.  "I  will  give 
you  a  sedative.  You  have  a  hard  night  before 
you." 

* '  I  have  rested.  I  don't  want  a  sedative.  I  am 
ready  for  the  night— as  I  am.  Ok,  isn't  there  any- 
thing I  can  do!" 


Hi 
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"I  telegraphed  for  a  nurse.  She  will  be  here 
directly,  but— dear  Lady  Stanhope,  try  to  bear  the 
truth— tiiere  isn't  anything  any  one  can  do." 

The  Duke  went  quickly  to  her,  and  put  his  arm 
around  her.  Slie  leaned  her  head  back  against 
his  shoulder  wilii  shut  eyes,  and  for  several 
minutes  there  was  no  sign  of  movement,  nor 
sound  in  the  room  except  the  breathing  of  the 
dying  man,  no  v  faint,  now  difScult  and  loud. 
Finally  she  said,  recovering,  and  facing  them  both 
with  a  great  simplicity: 

' '  Then,  if  that  is  so,  I  beg  of  you  both— to  leave 
us  alone — together." 

The  last  word  died  in  a  whisper.  It  was  inde- 
scribably pathetic.  "Together"— they  two,  who 
were  already  so  far  apart,  the  one  going  toward 
Death,  the  other  toward  Life. 

**\Ve  will  be  within  call,"  said  Doctor  Nelson, 
as  they  withdrew.  Outside  he  said  to  the  Duke: 
"It  will  be  a  merciful  interlude.  Poor  lady,  she  is 
of  an  intensely  emotional  and  nervous  temper- 
ament ;  it  is  best  to  give  her  time  to  grasp  the  ca- 
lamity by  herself  and  quietly." 

The  Duke  found  Ben  Baldwin  waiting  in  the 
morniiig-room,  where  Mary  had  left  him. 

"Ben,"  he  said  heavily,  using  the  Christian 
name  for  the  first  time,  and  not  noticing  it,  "she 
knows  ho  ran't  live  the  night  through.  Will  you 
stay  to  be  within  call  if  needed?  I  must  go  to  my 
wife  and  Kitty.  They  will  be  terribly  anxious. 
I'll  come  back  later." 


'mm  -'\m.:mmrmJ^.  ^:m^: 
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"I'll  stay,"  said  Ben,  "of  course." 
The  hours  passed  as  those  terrible  hours  do  in 
a  house  which  the  great  dark  Angel  has  entered 
and  made  his  own.     The  nurse  arrived,  silent  and 
efficient,  full   of  tact,  too.     She  waited,  for  the 
most  part,  out  of  sight  and  sound  of  the  suffering 
woman  crouching  against  the  bed.     The  doctor 
came  in  at  intervals  and  withdrew  again.     Mary 
was  hardly  conscious  of  them,  but  they  were  in- 
tensely conscious  of  her.     She  was  living  over 
again,  in  strong,  vivid  memories,  many  i)ictures 
of  the  past.     Sometimes  her  eyes  smarted  and 
filled;  then  the  tears  dried,  and  the  present  reality 
overwhehned  her.     Always,  out  of  the  jumble  of 
her  thoughts,  she  came  back  to  that  silent  figure  on 
the  bed,  came  back  to  the  obstinate  hope  that  this 
might   not   be   the    end— but    a   new    beginning. 
Sometimes  she  prayed  brokenly,  in  the  inarticulate 
utterance  of  the  heart,  for  time  to  retrieve  their 
blunders;  that  the  terrible  hours  of  the  last  two 
days    might    be    blotted    out    forever,    and    the 
words   and   thoughts   of  them   forgotten.    Once 
Ben  came  to  her  with  a  note,  which  he  put  into 
her  hand,  and  then  left  at  once.    When  she  opened 
it,  she  read:    "Dearest— let  me  know  the  mo- 
ment I  can  be  of  the  least  service,  and  count  on 
my  love  always.    Philip." 

Passionately  she  kissed  the  words,  and  then,  in 
a  horror,  sprang  up  and  crumpled  the  message  in 
her  hand,  thrusting  it  in  her  bosom.  It  had 
brought  back  all  her  agitation,  which  she  had  so 
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nearly  subdued,  and  once  again  her  light,  nervous 
step  went  pacing  from  one  room  to  another  in  ex- 
hausting repetition.  The  agony  of  remorse  that 
tore  her  heart  was  yet  powerless  to  blot  out  the 
thrill  of  relief  and  joy  which  the  message  had 
brought  her.  Here,  in  the  hour  of  her  need,  her 
lover  had  sent  the  only  comfort  that  he  could. 
Tiien  she  hated  herself,  that  at  that  moment,  that 
solemn  and  terrible  moment,  it  should  matter  to 
her.  She  could  bear  her  own  thoughts  no  longer, 
and  opening  the  door  she  called  softly  across  to 
the  morning-room :     *  *  Ben — will  you  come  here  ? ' ' 

"Who  brought  this?"  she  said,  when  he  entered. 

"Philip's  man,  Mary." 

"Has  begone?" 

"Yes;  he  said  there  was  no  answer." 

"No,  there  was  no  answer,"  she  repeated  me- 
chanically. "No  answer — no  answer.  Ben,  what 
a  mystery  it  all  is!" 

"Yes." 

"Life — and  love — and  death.    No  answer!" 

"No— none." 

"You  know  it,  too?" 

"Yes— I  know." 

"How  did  you  find  it  out?  Oh,  Ben,  tell  me, 
talk  to  me;  I  don't  want  to  think!    Did  you  love 


some  one,  too?" 


"Yes.     Long  ago." 

"And  that's  why  you  don't  mind,  don't  seem 
to  think  it's  so  wicked — for  us — oh,  I  don't  want 
to  talk  about  that!    Tell  me,  did  she— die?" 


■  iSs-Aaw 'i'i;' 
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"No— she  just  didn't  love  me.  There  was 
nothing  romantic  about  it.     She  ioved  some  one 

else." 

"  Poor  Ben !'  ^  She  laid  a  gentle  hand  for  a  mo- 
ment on  his  arm. 

"I  guess  I  didn't  care  enough,  perhaps,"  he 
wont  on,  willing  to  beguile  her  from  her  sadness; 
"you  have  to  care  a  great  lot,  vou  know,  to  win 
out." 

"But  if  you  do  care  *a  great  lot,'  you  think  you 
cau  'win  out'?"  she  asked  with  earnestness. 

"Well,  it's  all  in  the  draw,"  he  answered,  with 
his  droll  smile.  "It  takes  two,  you  know.  Most 
everything's  possible  when  two  care  enough." 

"Think  so?"  She  dropped  into  his  staccato 
vernacular  unconsciously. 

* '  Sure !  The  way 's  cleared  for  them,  unless,  of 
course,  it  hurts  somebody  else." 

"I  think  I'd  rather  be  hurt  than  hurt  any  one 
else ;  they  say  you  are  bound  to  be  or  do  one  or 
the  other  in  this  world.  Oh,  what  mysteries  they 
are -those  three  things:  life  and  love  and  death! 
And  the  greatest  of  these  is  death!  And  just 
thmk— some  time  we  shall  know!" 

They  stood  silent  a  moment.  Then  she  held  out 
Ikt  hand. 

Good  night.  Have  they  made  you  comfortable  T 

Good.     I  feel  better  for  seeing  you,  for  knowing 

you  are  here.    You're  so  sane  and  normal  and 

l^ind ;  bless  you,  dear  old  Ben !" 

She  went  back  to  her  watch  the  better  for 
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the  little  interlude.  It  was  close  to  mid- 
night, now.  She  got  her  Bible,  and  sat  by 
the  bedside  in  the  softly-shaded  light.  The 
breathing  of  tlie  unconscious  man  was  more  quiet. 
The  doctor,  who  was  staying  the  night,  had  just 
left  him  and  had  thrown  himself  down  on 
the  couch  in  the  dressing-room  beyond.  Mary 
was  practically  alone.  She  opened  the  Book, 
feeling  a  sense  of  calm  and  strength  from 
the  very  touch  of  it.  The  mark  was  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Ecclesiastes. 

"That  which  hath  been  is  now,  and  that  which 
is  to  be  hath  already  been,  and  God  requireth  that 
which  is  past." 

That  which  is  past !  Not  that  which  is  to  come 
only,  but  that  which  is  past,  as  well,  all  of  it.  It 
was  very  still  in  the  house,  solemnly,  strangely 
still.  She  pondered  the  words  until  they  seemed 
to  flap  noisily  about  in  her  brain  like  bats  in  an 
empty  room.  Then,  suddenly,  her  mind  became 
filled  with  the  image  of  her  husband,  not  as  he  lay 
unconscious  on  the  bed  now,  but  as  he  had  looked 
last  night  when  he  had  said:  "God  never  joined 
us  together;  if  He  had,  no  man  could  put  us 
asunder,"  And  then  came  the  thought  of  his 
last  words:  "There,  don't  worry.  You'll  see  it 
will  all  come  right.  Go  to  sleep.  Yes,  so  will  I." 
He  seemed  to  be  standing  in  the  doorway  there, 
saying  them  now.  "You'll  see  it  will  all  come 
right."     She    turned    toward    the    doorway    as 

But  he  was  not  there. 


though 


listening  to  him. 
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She  turned  back  to  the  bed,  where  tlie  figure 
lay  (juite  still.  What  was  it  she  missed  f  Ah,  the 
breath  had  ceased! 

Sir  Arthur  Stanhope  had  passed. 


CIIAPTim  IX 


"In  the  year  that's  coming  on,  rich  in  joy  and  sorrow. 
We  shall  light  our  lamp,  and  ivait  life's  mysterious  morrow." 

VV.  E.  Henley. 

SHE  won't  soo  him  at  all,"  said  Lady  Kitty 
to  Bon  Baldwin.  "I  don't  know  what  in 
tiic  world  to  do  for  hor — or  with  her.  I'm 
at  my  wits'  end.  She  won't  respond  to  any- 
thing'." 

They  were  talkinp^  in  Lady  Kitty's  little  boudoir 
at  her  uncle's  house.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  were 
both  there,  and  the  subject  of  their  discussion 
was  Mary,  as  it  was  a])t  to  be.  In  the  month  that 
had  elapsed  since  Sir  Arthur's  death  they  had 
talked  of  little  else;  and  Ben  Baldwin,  ])artly  by 
reason  of  his  old  friendship  for  Lady  Stanhope, 
and  a  ;Li:ood  deal  on  his  own  account  also,  had 
slipped  into  an  intimate  place  in  the  family  cir- 
cle. Mary  turned  to  him  for  help  in  many  ways; 
Lady  Kitty  found  him  a  "safe"  person  to  **out- 
])our  to"  as  she  would  have  said;  while  the  Duke 
of  Xortherland  instinctively  recoi^nized  in  liim 
those  stable  qualities  by  which  men  trust  each 
other.  Even  the  Duchess,  who  gave  herself  less 
readily  to  new  enthusiasms  than  the  others  of  lier 


faniiiv,  imd  taken  a 


warm 


lik 


ini; 


to  1 


urn,  so  tliat 


at  tlie  end  of  his  short  three  months  in  England, 
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I>('n  found  himsolf  on  a  very  unu-^ual  and  intimate 
i'()otin<!r  witli  tlioso  pooph'  who  had  hccn  strani^ors 
t(»  him  so  short  a  timo  before. 

"Truly,  I'm  in  despair,"  Lady  Kitty  c'ontinued. 
"She  simply  wants  to  be  left  alone." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Ben  sensil)lv,  '^whv  not 
leave  lier  alone?" 

"Because  she  simply  mustn't  be.  She'd  die, 
moping  about  the  way  she  does.  She  must  be 
roused,  brought  out  of  herself." 

"Hut  how  to  do  it?" 

"Well,  as  uncle  suggested  just  now,  there's  Mr. 
Carmichael.  You'd  think  he'd  be  the  natural 
IKTsoii  to  do  it.  But  she  won't  even  see  him. 
And  he's  in  despair." 

"Yes,  it  is  pretty  hard  on  him,"  Ben  agreed. 

"Hard  on  him!  Huh!"  exclaimed  the  Duchess. 
"Tf  it  hadn't  been  for  him,  there  wouldn't  have 
been  any  trouble.  Sir  Arthur  might  have  been 
alive  to-day!" 

"Oh,  Aunt,  don't!"  Lady  Kitty  implored, 
"don't  say  such  things!" 

"They  are  being  said  by  others  than  me.  And 
tliey  are  true,"  returned  the  Duchess  grimly. 
Lady  Kitty  moaned,  and  the  Duke  gave  a  troubled 
.^iirh.  Ben  drummed  nervously  on  the  talile. 
Lady  Kitty  broke  the  silence  impetuously. 

"Well,  we  must  stop  such  things  being  said! 
They  may  be  true — a  little — but  they  are  cruelly 
'Hijii'^t.  Tho.=e  two  poor  dears!  It's  awful  that 
people  should  have  it  in  their  power,  just  by  talk- 
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in^',  to  upset  tlioir  lives.  Tliey  don't  deserve  it. 
We  must  all  (|nasli  this  gossip  by  every  means  in 
our  power.  And  we  can,  we're  strong  enough; 
and  Mary's  whole  character  helps.  Besides,  it 
isn't  as  if  they  had  really  done  anything  wrong — " 
she  stopped,  rather  api)alled  at  going  so  far. 

"Still,  ton,gues  have  clacked,"  said  the  Duchess, 
knitting  vigorously  as  her  habit  v  is,  when  dis- 
turbed, "and  will  clack  for  some  time.  I  don't 
say  it  can't  be  lived  down.  Most  things  can,  if 
it  comes  to  that.     But  that  doesn't  help  us  now." 

"I  don't  think  Carmichael's  part  in  it  can  be 
lived  down,"  said  the  Duke  soberly.  "It's  bound 
to  injure  him  politically,  as  it  probably  has  already 
socially." 

"Oh,  I  am  not  thinking  of  him!"  exclaimed  the 
Duchess  scornfully. 

"Well,  then,  I  am!"  Lady  Kitty  said  warmly, 
"lie  is  a  dear,  decent  fellow,  and  I  like  him,  and 
so  does  Mary;  and  that's  enough  for  me." 

"Kitty!" 

"It's  true,  Aunt.  And  I  don't  see  why  they 
shouldn't  be  happy — even  yet." 

"  Kitty  Carew!''' 

"Auntie,  there's  no  use  trying  to  make  me  purr 
when  I  want  to  scratch!  I  must  relieve  my  feel- 
ings somehow.  There  have  been  enough  pent-up 
feelings  around  here  this  season  to  burst  a  bat- 
tle-ship! And  it  isn't  good  for  people.  It  isn't 
ffond  for  Marv.     We  must  sret  lier  out  of  it 
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"lUit  she  won't  j^o,"  said  the  Duke,  in  a  trou- 
lilfd  \uice. 

"She'll  have  to,  soon,"  the  Duchess  replied, 
with  a  si^^h.  "Poor  Mary,  she  will  have  very  lit- 
tle left.  Ronald  Stauhope  succeeds  to  evervthiug, 
.lecsn't  he?" 

"Ves,  but  of  course  he'll  look  out  for  her,"  re- 
turned the  Duke. 

' '  If  she  '11  take  it. ' '    This  was  from  Lady  Kitty. 

"My  dear,  why  shouldn't  she?  She  has  every 
ri.iiht." 

'•  Ves,  hut  Maiy  takes  odd  notions.  She  is  mor- 
bid, too,  just  now.  You  don't  see  her  as  I  do, 
Aunt.  She  doesn't  talk  of  it,  of  course,  but  she 
goes  about  looking  as  if  she  had  committed  some 
crime  that  God  couldn't  forgive  her  for.  She 
can't  forgive  herself  for  some  imaginary  wrong. 
It  just  goes  straight  to  my  heart  to  see  her  so 
miserable." 

"It's  so  useless,"  said  the  Duchess,  with  an, 
other  sigh. 

"Of  course.  And  she  won't  see  Mr.  Car- 
inichael,  or  write  to  him.  And  he's  about  sick 
with  the  suspense  of  it." 

"Hull!" 

"Aunt,"  said  Lady  Kitty  severely,  "you  al- 
ways seem  to  think  that  women  do  all  the  suffer- 
ing that's  done  in  this  world.  'Tisn't  true  a  bit. 
Men  feel  things  just  as  much  as  we  do!" 

Ben's  mouth  twisted  1  timorously. 

"Really  now?"  he  said. 
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"Fine  fat  lot  you  koow  about  it!"  siiirtetl  the 
Duchoss. 

"My  dear  Aunt!" 

"I  don't  think  ^fr.  Carmichacl  matters  in  the 
least.  JI(i's  failed  every  way:  as  a  man,  as  a 
friend,  and,  it's  ciuite  elear,  as  a  lover.  She  won't 
have  anythin;^  to  do  with  him.  That's  as  it 
should  he.  We  don't  need  to  think  al)oiit  him  anv 
more.  He's  as  good  as  done  for.  But  we  luust 
think  of  her — our  poor  Mary.  Can't  you  suggest 
something,  Mr.  Baldwin  I" 

"I've  been  thinking  tliat  the  best  thing  she 
could  do  would  be  to  go  back  to  America.  It 
would  give  her  a  big  change,  and  1  could  take  her 
over  with  me,  to  my  sister  Jessie,"  Ben  replied. 

"That's  a  capital  idea!"  exclaimed  the  Duke. 

"Poor  Philii)  Carmichael!"  said  Lady  Kitty 
softly. 

"Why  do  you  feel  so  sorry  for  him?"  Ben 
asked  curiously. 

She  gave  him  (juite  a  fierce  look.  "Because 
they  care  for  each  other,"  she  said.  "And  I 
hate  to  see  real  feeling  going  to  waste!" 

"AVell,  I  think  you  are  right,"  he  answered, 
smiling  at  her  i)retty  vehemence.  "But  if  H  is 
real,  it  won't  go  to  waste,  be  sure  of  that.  Mean- 
time it  is  hard  on  poor  old  Phil.  It  must  be  dread- 
ful to  face  the  curious  glances  in  the  House 
day  after  day,  and  to  i)retend  you  don't  see  or 
hear  the  looks  and  whispers.  And  to  get  nothing 
but  that  out  of  it,  after  all.     I  inuigine  his  work 
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— and  liis  career — meant  everything  to  him;  and 
it  V  liad  a  l)ig  srthack." 

"It's  had  more  than  that,"  said  the  Duchess 
grimly.     "It's  over." 

"Surely  it  is  not  as  serious  as  that!" 

"Wait  until  the  next  election  and  sec,"  she 
answered.  "It  would  have  been  a  hard  struggle, 
anyway,  but  a  scandal  like  this  is  a  sword  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.     lie  hasn't  a  chance." 

I>en's  consternation  showed  in  his  face. 

"What  will  lie  do?"  he  enquired. 

"  Vou  talk  to  Mar>',"  said  Lady  Kitty  earnestly. 
"Vou  have  more  influence  with  her  than  any  of 
us.  It  will  take  her  out  of  herself  more  than  any- 
tiiing  else  can — interesting  her  in  another  per- 
son's trouble.  And  it  is  a  big  enough  trouble  to 
interest  anybody!  A  man's  whole  career  spoiled, 
pfrhaps  even  his  whole  life.  Make  her  see  that 
she  i>,  partly — yes — responsible." 

"Hut  what  could  she  do?"  inquired  the  Duke. 

"Do?  AVhy,  make  him  happy,  somehow  or 
other.  Give  him  something  to  hope  for,  at  least. 
What  would  a  man  do  for  a  woman  whose  life 
lie  liad  compromised?  "Well,  she  ought  to  do  the 
same  for  him!" 

"It  would  ruin  them  both,"  said  the  Duchess. 

"Well,  let  it!  They'd  get  some  happiness 
first!" 

"Kitty,  you  are  not  to  be  trusted  out  of  ear- 
shot !  If  I  were  not  by,  to  correct  and  explain 
you,  any  one  would  think  you  really  held  the  views 
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you  advocate.  Your  warni-hcartednoss  earrios 
you  away.  Mary  owes  I'liilij)  Carniicliacl 
nothing  His  infatuation  for  her  lias  placed  her 
ill  a  terrible  position,  but  she  is  not  in  the  least 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  he,  too,  is  placed 
there." 

Lady  Kitty  preserved  a  rebellious  silence,  and 
Bon,  feeling  sorry  for  her,  said  kindly:  "I'll  do 
iny  best  for  them  botii,  if  either  of  them  f^ives  nio 
an  opeuinj^.  Of  course,  1  can't  force  "onti- 
dence.  But  I  wouldn't  worry  over  them  any  more, 
if  I  were  you.  Lady  Kitty.  Leave  things  to  time 
to  adjust.  You  know  sometimes  the  man  is  better 
without  the  woman,  and  the  woman  without  the 
man,  even  when  they  care  a  great  lot  for  each 
other." 

"And  happiness  isn't  the  only  thing  in  the 
world,"  added  the  Duke. 

"No,  but  it  is  the  best  thing!"  flashed  Lady 
Kitty. 

The  two  men,  each  of  whom,  in  his  different 
way,  knew  something  of  the  renunciations  of  life, 
smiled  a  little  over  her  head,  as  she  sat  between 
them.  Slie  looked  up  swiftly  and  caught  the  end 
of  it. 

"At  least,"  she  added,  rising  to  the  full  height 
of  her  snuill  figure,  with  hurt  pride  in  every  line 
of  it,  "it's  the  best  thing  for  ordinary  human  be- 
ings. Of  course,  I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  su- 
l)erior  jx-ople — or  saints."  And  she  withdrew 
with  nmch  dignity. 
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TIio  Diu'hcss  Iook('<l  after  Iht  iinlul^ontly  und 
tlini  twinkled,  a.s  she  cauglit  Bi-n's  low  fhucklo  of 
ariiusoriu'iit. 

"Isn't  she  a  (larlinj??"  she  said.  "1  liavo  to 
n-ltuko    her,    hut    1    sccn'tly    t'li.joy     licr    little 

tflllJUTs!" 

The  twelfth  of  Au^ist  was  approaching,  and  the 
lireakin;,'  up  of  Parliament.     Mary  had  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the   Duke  and   Duchess    to  go 
with  them  to  one  of  their  country  places  and  live 
very  (juietly  and  healthfully  among  the  Highland 
liills  for  a  month  or  two,  until  her  plans  should 
shape  themselves,  and  she  should  decide  what  was 
to  he  done  with  the  rest  of  her  life.     Ben  was  to 
he  of  the  party,  and  Lady  Kitty,  and  that  was  all. 
These  old  friends,  the  nearest  to  a  family  circle 
tiiat  she  now  had,  came  close  to  her  in  her  loneli- 
ness ;  but  even  from  these  she  subtly  withdrew  her- 
self, glad  indeed  of  their  society,  but  reserved  in 
it;  grateful  for  all  their  interest  and  sjinpathy, 
hut  calling  upon  it  as  little  as  possible.     She  did 
II "t  understand  herself  and  her  own  needs  and  de- 
>ires.     Since  the  shock  of  her  husband's  death, 
she  had  been  another  woman.     Some  reproach 
u.is  gnawing  at   the  heart  of  her,  which    Lady 
Kitty     divined,     without     fully     comprehending. 
Mary  did,  indeed,  feel  herself  unforgiven — not  of 
(Jod — l)ut  of  herself. 

Of  Philip  Carmichael  she  thought  as  little  as 
possible.  She  was  too  wrapped  in  her  own 
anguish  to  realize  his.     They  had  not  met  since 
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the  fatoful  (lay  whon  their  secret  liad  made  such  a 
pul)rK'  scandal.  Secluded,  as  she  had  been  since, 
she  scarcely  realized  the  extent  of  it.  But  every 
day  increased  the  difficulty  of  his  position.  At 
first  there  had  l)een  the  whispers  and  looks;  he 
knew  himself  pointed  out,  talked  about,  even 
pitied.  F)ut  when  f?rou])s  of  men  would  disperse 
as  he  joined  them;  when  in  clubs  and  restaurants 
men,  who  had  l)een  cordial,  would  pass  with  a  bare 
civility;  when  host<'sses  no  longer  found  him  in- 
dispensable; when  he  was  left  out  of  one  party 
after  another,  and  finally  invitations  ceased  alto- 
gether, he  began  to  realize  what  it  meant.  Worst 
of  all,  his  party  chiefs  were  silent  and  reserved, 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  end  from 
their  attitude.  He  was  a  marked  man — one  of 
the  brilliant  failures,  a  social  outcast.  Sir  Ar- 
thur's incoherent  anger  had  all  the  force  of  an 
ante-mortem  accusation.  His  death,  following  so 
immediately,  gave  the  affair  a  sinister  aspect 
which  Carmichael's  best  friends  could  not  conceal 
from  him.  By  swift  degrees  he  was  made 
aware  that  his  career  as  a  statesman  was  over. 
The  years  he  had  given  to  preparing  for 
it,  the  success  he  had  attained  in  it,  counted 
for  nothing  against  the  overwhelming  public 
prejudice,  l>itterness  entered  info  the  soul  of 
him,  th<'  more  so  as  he  knew  himself  im^^otent 
against  the  injustice  of  it.  He  was  a  beaten  man. 
One  letter  he  had  had  from  Mary  in  answer  to 
one  from  him,  begging  tc  see  her.     "Dear  Philii 
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—  lah'i-— much  lator— 1  daron't  trust  myself  yot, 
nor  my  lovo — nor  my  sorrow.  But  oh,  IMiilip,  to 
ntricvo!  Ami  wo  can't.  There  isn't  any  way. 
Tlirou<;li  the  wroni?  that  we  did — it  was  a  sin  in 
tnilli,  if  not  in  fact — a  soul  has  gone  into  the  si- 
lence of  God — and  I  can't  forgive  myself.  1  can't 
hnd  any  peace.  Pity  me  if  you  can — and  leave 
iiic  for  a  little  wliile,  to  my  own  struggle.  When 
I  can  l)e  of  any  use  to  you,  I  will,  and  i)erhaps, 
by  and  by,  we  may  find  again  that  wonderful 
friendship  which  made  life  so  precious  to  us  both." 
To  this  he  had  returned  an  imjjetuous  reply. 

"My  Dearest — 

"  Vou  speak  of  our  love  as  if  it  were  a  sm.  Love 
isn't  a  sin  in  itself — only  in  the  way  it  is  treated. 
And  you  have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself  with 
in  that  way.  We  didn't  seek  it;  it  came  upon  us 
Ifotii  out  of  the  blue.  And  now,  surely  now,  there 
i>u't  any  reason  why  we  should  not  acknowledge 
it  to  each  other — and  to  all  the  world.  Tell  me 
wlien  1  may  come  to  you  and  let  it  be  quickly; 
tor  uiy  anns  are  longing  to  fold  you  in.  A  stag- 
U'Ting  thought  has  just  stopped  my  pen — that 
>'>ine  day — some  day  you  will  let  me  call  you 
aloud  what  T  do  now  to  myself — my  wife — my  Be- 
loved— )ny  icifc." 

He  posted  this  with  that  inner  exhilaration  that 
I-  a  sort  of  ecstasy  in  itself.  Whatever  might 
liappen,  whither  his  fortunes  went  down  or  up, 
no  matter  what  fate  decreed,  he  felt  sure  of  her, 
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of  her  tenderness,  of  her  love.  It  was  bahn  to  his 
smarting  spirit,  stung  as  it  had  been  to  the  (juiek, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  public  favor.  There  was 
strength  in  it,  too,  strength  to  go  on  with,  because 
one  woman — and  that  a  great  woman,  as  every  one 
who  has  eome  under  her  influence  acknowledged 
— still  believed  in  him,  still  loved  liini,  in  the  face 
of  untoward  circumstance  and  of  reversed  pu))lic 
opinion.  lie  knew,  if  he  could  live  it  down,  face 
it  out,  fight  it  through,  that  he  would  be  the 
stronger  for  the  temporary  setback;  that  it  would 
engender  new  forces  within  him  to  win  his  world 
again.  Every  obstacle  surmounted  becomes  a 
stepping-stone  to  one's  end.  Philip  Carmichael 
felt  a  new  surge  of  purpose. 

But  the  days  passed,  and  no  reply  came.  He 
excused  it,  exjilained  it,  until  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  explain  it.  Then  it  bewildered  him,  and 
finally  one  morning,  in  desperation,  he  rang  the 
bell  of  her  house  in  Whitehall  Gardens.  He  must 
at  least  know  what  was  haiipening  to  her,  he  told 
himself.  He  was  informed  that  iier  Ladyship  had 
gone  to  church. 

"But  it  isn't  Sunday,"  he  said,  puzzled. 

"No,  sir,  but  her  Ladyship  sometimes  goes  on 
other  days,"  TumbuU  had  replied  respectfully. 

He  turned  away  with  a  new  ])urpose.  He  knew 
the  church  at  which  she  worshipped.  He  would 
find  her  there.  All  the  better  that  it  was  not  Sun- 
day.    Tliey  could  talk. 

It   was   not   far.     As   he   entered    silently,   he 
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soomod  at  first  to  be  the  only  occupant.  Think- 
iim'  that  pos.sil)ly  she  had  not  yot  arrived,  he  sat 
down  in  one  of  the  back  pews  to  wait.  Far  at  the 
end  of  the  aisle,  the  red  lamp  burned  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  a  i)ervadin^  Presence  filled  the  place 
witli  peace.  By  soft  deji;rees,  it  seemed  to  slip 
into  his  soul.  The  natural,  poetic  part  of  him 
vilified  itself  to  the  mystic  influence,  and  the  bit- 
t(  iiicss  of  the  past  days  went  out  of  him.  After 
all,  what  did  it  matter,  in  the  sum  total,  what  peo- 
ple thouji^ht?  A  man  had  his  work  to  do,  the  best 
lie  could,  and  not  even  his  own  soul  could  judge  it. 
Only  God. 

Something  like  that  his  thoughts  went,  as  he 
laid  his  tired  head  on  the  back  of  the  seat  in 
front.  When  he  raised  it  again,  after  an  interval, 
a  new  note  of  color  caught  hio  eye;  a  warmth  of 
soft  hair  against  the  stone-gray  of  a  pillar.  His 
heart  gave  a  glad  leap. 

Even  in  the  dim  light  and  at  a  distance,  he 
(ould  see  the  change  in  her.  All  the  gracious 
iraiety  was  gone  out  of  her,  all  the  youth!  Her 
sltnder  figure  in  its  widow's  black  gave  him  a 
slioek.  She  might  almost  have  been  one  of  the 
Sisters  who  were  connected  with  the  parish.  The 
eld  longing  for  her  filled  his  heart.  She  was  so 
exquisite,  kneeling  there  in  the  silence,  her  face 
laid  in  her  hands.  Presently  she  aro.se  and  left 
lior  seat,  genuflected  before  the  Sacrament,  then 
came  lip  tlio  aisle  toward  him.  Sho  did  not  spp 
liini  until  she  was  within  arm's  length  of  him. 
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"You!"  she  said  in  a  hushed  breath,  as  their 
luiiids  met.  lie  did  not  reply,  hut  there  had  al- 
ways Ix'en  that  understanding  between  them  which 
eould  s])eak  without  words.  He  watched  light  and 
color  flow  into  her  face,  as  a  picture  is  illumined 
1)V  a  liuht  from  behind  or  above.  Iler  beauty 
seemed  to  decix'n  and  become  radiant  under  the 
iouch  of  his  band  on  her  pulse.  In  that  instant, 
while  her  eyes  hung  on  him — as  if  in  fear  that  he 
would  vanish  like  a  vision— he  knew  himself  her 
master;  and  she  knew  it,  too. 

His  voice  shook  a  little  as  he  said  quietly: 
"Will  vou  come  back  with  me  a  moment! 
Straight  up  to  the  sanctuarj'?"  And  without  re- 
leasing her  hand,  he  led  her  like  one  in  a  dream, 
till  they  knelt  at  the  chancel  rail. 

What  they  said  in  their  two  hearts  only  God 
knows.  What  mixture  of  human  worship  with  di- 
vine He  saw  in  the  two  souls  bare  before  Him,  who 
can  tell  ?  But  before  they  left  His  altar  the  sense 
of  benediction  was  upon  them  both. 

They  turned  into  one  of  the  back  pews  and 
talked  in  whispers,  although  there  was  no  one  in 
the  church  but  themselves. 

"T  came  for  the  answer  to  my  letter,"  he  said 
gently. 

"And  I  came  here  to  ask  it  of  God,  and  I  find— 
you!"  Her  whisper  died  in  a  long  breath.  "It 
seems  very  wonderful  and  beautiful — as  if  we  were 
forgivv!!  and  at  peace  M  Inst.  And  that's  the 
answer,  Philip.     That's  the  end." 
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"Dcarost,  tliat  is  no  ond!"  Ilis  hand  closod 
linnly  over  hers,  and  slic  let  it  romain  there  al- 
most unconsciously,  while  the  soul  in  her  eyes 
yearned  toward  the  Sanctuary  they  had  just  left. 

"Sometimes,"  she  said,  "I  seem  to  know  there 
is  another  relationship  io^  men  and  women  who 
can  irrasp  it  that  is  not  ,ve  and  is  not  friend- 
ship— that  God  blesses  above  both.  But  just  as 
I  reach  out  for  it,  it  is  not  there!" 

"IJecause  it  is  not  real,  dearest.  There  is  only 
the  old,  real  thinj?,  as  it  always  was,  and  always 
will  be.  And  that  is  for  us.  There  is  no  wrong 
in  it  now." 

She  shook  her  head  and  released  her  hand.  *'I 
can't  feel  it,  Philip.  It  has  been  shocked  out  of 
nic  by  all  that  has  happened  in  the  last  month  or 
two.  I  am  afraid!  Just  here,  to-day,  T  have 
found  a  little  peace,  because  I  renounce  what 
seems — what  is — my  hai>piness.  Oh,  leave  me  my 
little  i)eace!     It's  all  I  have  left !" 

She  had  risen,  and  he  heard  the  vibration  of  her 
voice  stop  short  of  a  sob. 

They  walked  up  the  aisle  to  the  door. 

"Vou  ji:ive  me  no  hope  at  all,  Mary?" 

'Only  the  hope  that  I  have  myself,"  she  an- 
swered, after  a  moment,  "that  somehow,  out 
of  all  this  suffering,  after  a  long  time,  perhaps. 
We  may  find  each  other  again,  on  some  other  plane 
that  can  be  blessed,  but  not  now — not  yet." 

It  seemed  to  Philip  Carmichael  tha.t  he  oouM 
not  relinquish  her  so.     "Words  and  desires  pressed 
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strongly  to  liis  li{>s  only  to  die  before  the  look  of 
her  eyes.  They  were  so  still,  so  apathetic,  as  she 
turned  from  him  and  lowered  her  veil.  It  shut 
her  subtly  away  from  liim,  as  though  behind  its 
shadow  her  grief  descended  upon  her  again  and 
left  her  inviolate  to  any  softer  touch.  A  strong 
and  reverent  pity  possessed  hira  and  held  him 
silent.  He  put  her  into  her  waiting  carriage  with- 
out a  word.  As  she  drove  away,  he  had  the  feel- 
ing that  she  tried  to  smile  bravely,  but  something 
was  wrong  with  his  own  eyes,  and  he  could  not 
be  sure. 


'V  '=tt^-."' 


riTAPTER  X 


■  7/'.('  half  o'  that.  I'll  takt,"  sfiys  she,  "And  more,  too.  if  I 

can." 
The  Courting  of  Dinah  Shad. 

NOTHING  could  havo  been  better  for 
Mary,  in  the  state  of  mind  which  dom- 
inated her  at  tliat  time,  than  the  envirou- 
incnt  of  her  god-parents'  home  in  the  Highlands. 
They  lived  very  simply  up  there,  and  Lady  Kitty 
ami  Bon  Baldwin  were  the  only  other  guests  for 
ji  time.  To  restore  her  normal  happiness  was  the 
(I lief  concern  of  each  member  of  the  little  house- 
hold, and  in  their  several  ways,  they  succeeded 
wonderfully.  The  Duchess*  vigorous  and  friendly 
scoldings,  the  Duke's  gentle  solicitude,  Lady 
Kitty's  vivacity,  and  Ben's  native  drollery  were 
>tiung  helps,  while  the  splendid  Highland  air  and 
tlic  natural  joys  of  living  out-of-doors  did  their 
jiart  in  bringing  back  her  health,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, raising  her  spirits.  She  was  a  capital  horse- 
woman and  rode  every  day  over  the  moors  and 
tlown  to  the  sea,  generally  with  Ben  and  Lady 
Kitty,  but  sometimes  alone.  It  was  only  then, 
when  alone,  that  she  wondered  dully  how  to  shape 
tlu'  rest  of  her  life.  It  seemed  so  lacking  in  mo- 
tivi',  In  purpose.  Her  place  in  the  world  had  been 
taken  from  her,  and  she  did  not  know  how  to  make 
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licrs«"l('  aiiollicr.  It  luul  Ih'cii  dccidt'd,  however, 
that  she  was  to  retuni  to  the  States  when  Beu's 
holuhiy  was  over,  to  visit  his  sister  Jessie,  her 
ohl  school  friend.  Ben  liad  promised  to  escort 
her  as  far  as  New  York,  and  to  put  her  on  the 
train  for  San  Francisco. 

"Sis  will  do  the  rest,"  he  said;  **she  and  Cali- 
fornia are  the  best  treatment  in  the  world  for 
Mar}'." 

i.ady  Kitty  and  Mary  carried  out  their  inten- 
tion of  spending  a  week  in  town  to  attend  to  vari- 
ous sh()pi)ing  and  dressmakinji^  needs.  Ben  saw 
them  safely  bestowed  in  the  Duke's  London  house, 
with  their  maids  and  lu^f^ai^e,  and  then  went  off 
to  his  old  quarters  at  the  Savoy. 

The  three  met  daily  at  tea  or  dinner.  Most 
of  the  rooms  in  the  great  house  were  closed,  and 
most  of  the  servants  away,  so  these  meals  were 
generally  served  infonnally  in  the  little  morning- 
room  which  was  particularly  Lady  Ivitty's,  or  in 
the  beautiful  old  library,  the  Duke's  favorite 
place  when  he  was  at  home.  Under  these  happy 
circumstances,  the  three  developed  an  intimacy  so 
close  and  sweet  that  the  memory  of  it  remained 
with  each  of  them  ever  afterward. 

The  week  had  n«mrly  passed,  and  they  had  seen 
nothing  of  Philip  Carmichael.  Ben  thought  he 
must  l)e  out  of  town,  as  he  had  not  been  able  to 
iind  iiim.  Lady  Kitty  was  getting  »iuite  desperate 
about  it,  fofling,  as  she  told  Ben,  that  it  was  "now 
or  never"  with  them.     "And  if  she  ever  gets  off 
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to    Anicrica    without    seeing    him,    it    will    bo — 
never!" 

One  ni^ht,  when  the  two  womon  talked  lato, 
>lie  ventured  to  say  soniethiiifi^  to  Mary  ahout  it. 
The  latter  was  standiuic  iu  front  of  a  long  f^lass, 
Inaiding  her  light  brown  hair.  Lady  Kitty 
Iiiiiised  in  her  own  vigorous  brushing,  to  say 
x'ftiy:  "How  Philip  Carmichael  always  loved 
tilt'  color  of  it!" 

Heceiving  no  answer,  after  the  little  silence  that 
followed,  she  continued  softly: 

"Don't  you  ever  think  of  him,  Mary?" 

'  •  Ves.     But  I  can 't  talk  of  it,  Kitty. ' ' 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  little  widow.  "It 
would  do  you  good,  Mary.  It  would  do  you  more 
irood  to  see  him !  It  would  do  you  most  good  of 
all  to  marn-  him!" 

Mary  looked  so  startled  that  the  other  almost 
laughed.  She  contained  herself,  however,  and 
^aid  ver>'  gently: 

"Forgive  me  if  I  trespass  where  I  shouldn't, 
liecause  my  only  motive  is  to  make  you  happy, 
you  poor  dear.  And  why  shouldn't  you  he? 
Talk  to  me,  Mary,  tell  me  about  it.  It  will  help 
you,  l)elieve  me." 

"There  is  nothing  to  tell." 

"Tell  me  you  love  him,  in  spite  of  anything  you 
'■an  do  to  prevent  it.  You  do  love  him,  Mary, 
don't  you?" 

"Row  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"Dear   idiot!     I  can   read   the  signs!     Mary, 
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don't  you  soo,  that  if  you  arc  a  lover,  you  really 
ouplit  to  marry  him?" 

"No,  I  don't  SCO  that,"  said  Mary  slowly. 

Her  friend  took  the  moment  resolutely  into  her 
hands.  "Your  husband  is  dead,"  she  said. 
"You  would  be  but  following  out  liis  wish  if  you 
married  the  man  you  love.  And  he  needs  you. 
You  have  hurt  his  life.  You  must  make  it  up  to 
him." 

"I— hurt  his  lifef" 

"Yes,  you.  He  has  lost  his  ambition,  his 
hope.     He  would  find  thera  aj^ain  with  you." 

"What  makes  you  think  that?" 

"  hecause  he  loves  you." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"Dear  idiot — ilear  fellow-idiot!"  said  Lady 
Kitty,  putting  on  her  whimsical  look  of  patience, 
"I  don't  know  how  I  know;  but  I  seem  always  to 
understand  every  degree  of  the  disease — even  in 
other  people!" 

Mary's  low  laugh  rewarded  her  sally,  but  it 
stoi)ped  almost  at  once. 

"I  can't  talk  about  it,  dear,"  she  said  gravely, 
"hut— I'll  think.  No,  I  don't  mind  your  having 
broached  the  subject.  Only,  it  isn't  time  yet  to 
go  on  ^nth  it." 

And  with  that,  the  warm-hearted  little  widow 
had  to  be  content. 

Destiny,  however,  was  on  her  side.  What  all 
her  friendly  plotting  could  not  bring  about,  it  ac- 
complished for  her  quite  easily.     On  the  very  last 
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i\i\\  (»!'  their  stay  in  town,  as  the  two  widows  wore 
(hiving  home  alter  a  fittinji:,  I^aciy  Kitty  gave  a 
sudden  command  to  tlie  coaehman,  and  the  ear- 
I  iiii,^e  eanie  to  a  standstill.  She  stretched  out  her 
hand  over  the  side. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Carmichael!"  she  said 
iraily,  as  he  came  up. 

It  all  happened  so  suddenly  that  none  of  them 
n-alized  quite  what  they  were  doinff.  M.^ry 
fluslu'd  and  paled  again,  nervously,  as  they  .-Ik  )k 
hands.  Lady  Kitty,  in  high  spirits,  did  most  of 
tlic  talking.  She  insisted  that  Carmichael  get  in 
and  drive  back  with  them  to  tea. 

"Hen  is  coming,"  she  said  happily,  "and  he  has 
lt<<n  wanting  to  see  you  for  ever  so  long,  hasn't 
lie.  Mary?" 

Carmichaers  eyes  questioned  her.  "Yes,'*  she 
answered,     trying    to    avoid    them.    "Yes — do 


come. 


>> 


"It  will  he  your  last  chance  to  see  either  of 
tlicni,"  Lady  Kitty  prattled  on,  as  he  obeyed,  and 
the  carriage  started  again.  "For  we  are  off  to 
tlie  Highlands  again  to-morrow,  and  very  soon 
tilt  y  are  going  to  America." 

She  laughed  at  his  puzzled  expression.  "No, 
tlH'V  are  not  eloping,"  she  continued.  "At  least 
thiy  haven't  told  me  so — though  personally  I 
think  it  would  do  Mary  good — " 

"Kitty!"  from  Mary  in  protest. 

"Still,  perhaps  it  wouldn't  bo  quite  'clubby' 
under  the  circumstances!"  her  friend  continued, 
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f\\  inkling'  r;i.li;iiitl\ .  SIh-  uns  t.-ilkin- just  for  tlu; 
sakL'  <)1'  (ulkiii-r,  hut  licr  gaiety  was  spontiincous. 
Philip  Canuichacl  was  recovering  unih-r  its  in- 
thleiice. 

"Same  (lelightl'ul  Madame  Frivolity,"  lie  said, 
with  a  smih'. 

"Just  the  same.  And  awfully  glad  to  see  you, 
Mr.  CannichaeJ."  The  cordiality  of  her  tone 
rang  true. 

^  "Nice  of  you  to  say  it,"  he  retunied  gratefully. 
The  quick  perceptions  of  hoth  women  read  into 
the  simi)le  words  the  history  of  many  a  secret  hurt. 
They  talked  more  gen.-rally,  telling  him  of  Mary's 
plan  to  visit  Hen's  sister,  ami  speaking  mostlv'of 
America,  until  the  hous<'  was  reached. 

Then  Lady  Kitty  h.ft  them  alone  in  the  dim, 
cool  lihrary  and  went  away  to  give  some  instruc- 
tions ahout  tea.     They  had  scarcely  spoken  di- 
rectly to  each  other,  and  when  they  were  alone, 
there  still  seemed  nothing  to  say.     She  was  trou- 
bled, and  he  stirred  with  the  old  longing  for  her, 
and  over  these   feelings,  their  eyes  met.     Then 
suddenly  they  found  themsehes  in  each  other's 
arms.     Every  exi)lanation  vanished,  every  scruple 
broke  down  l)efore  the  reality  in  them  both— the 
strong  and  terrible  reality  that  makes  or  breaks 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  as  nothing  else  can. 
AVhen  they  drew  away  and  looked  each  other  in 
the  eyes  after  a  long  minute,  there  seemed  notliing 
between  them  and  the  desire  of  their  hearts. 
"It  is  not  'wrong'  now,"  he  said,  with  a  smile. 
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"Philip,  it  makes  me  afraid — liko  a  miracle. 
It  is  so  sudden!  I  can't  lieliovo  tliat  it  may  be 
really  ri^lit,  and  blessed  after  all." 

"I  love  to  hear  you  say  'blessed'  like  that." 

"Hut  just  think!  Only  a  month  or  so  a^o  we 
were  fif,ditinjt?  this  tiling'  with  all  our  strength,  try- 
ing,' to  deny  its  existence,  and  now — " 

"Now,"  he  said,  takin^<  her  hands  between  his 
pahns,  "now,  when  will  you  marry  me,  Mary!" 

She  looked  swiftly  up  and  away  again.  "Oh, 
Piiilip,  we  can't  speak  of  that  yet!" 

He  was  silent,  respecting  her  scruple,  even  while 
he  rebelled  at  it.  She  seemed  to  follow  his 
thought,  for  after  a  moment,  withdrawing  her 
hands  in  one  of  those  big,  honest  gestures  that 
seemed  to  express  her  whole  personality,  she  con- 
tinued: 

"Yet,  after  all,  why  not?  Why  should  we  not 
speak  of  it?  The  real  thing  is  the  right  thing. 
We  love  eacli  other.  Only  let  it  be  not  hurried ; 
we  owe  that — to  others.     Shall  I  say  in  a  year?" 

"A  year!"     He  was  aghast. 

She  laughed.  "You  child!  Does  it  seem  so 
long?  \Vhy,  I've  only  known  you  a  little  over  a 
year!  And  just  think  of  all  the  other  years  that 
are  left." 

"A  year!"  he  repeated,  as  if  he  had  heard  only 
that.  "Why,  Mary,  I  couldn't  wait  a  year!  I 
couldn't  stand  it — the  strain  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion. You  don't  know  what  it's  like!  You  don't 
know  how  they  talk — about  you,  too." 
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"About  me?"  she  said  slowly  and  proudly. 
"About  us.  Ever}-  one  expects  us  to  marry, 
and  soon.  Jiut  of  course,  that's  noith-^r  here  nor 
there,  what  they  expect.  Still,  what  people  think 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  a  man's  life,  I've  found. 
Of  course  I  shan't  stand  for  the  next  election.  I 
shall  want  to  go  away;  and,  oh,  I  shall  want  to 
take  you  with  me ! " 

"Philip,  do  you  mean  it?  That  you  won't  stand 
on  account  of— oh,  it's  impossible!" 

"Win,  dear,"  he  said  quiet  1}%  "it's  over— the 
whole  thing.  I  know  it  as  well  as  if  I  had  been 
dismissed  by  an  employer.  Think  of  the  faces  of 
my  constituents,  if  I  tried  to  run  again !  No,  I'm 
only  thankful  that  I  am  through  at  the  close  of  this 
session.  I  am,  or  shall  be  soon,  'out  of  a  job.' 
There,  don't  worry  about  it !     I'll  find  another." 

"But  it  was  your  whole  interest,  your  life,  a 
year  ago!" 

"Yes,  a  year  ago,  but  now—" 
Her  eyes  filled.  "What  will  you  do!" 
Carmichael  ran  his  hand  through  his  hair  with 
a  fine,  free  gesture,  as  if  he  were  pushing  off  a 
load  to  fall  behind  him.  Then  he  started  to  walk 
up  and  down,  as  his  habit  was  when  interested  or 
excitfMJ.  hands  crammed  in  pockets. 

"I'll  tell  you.  I've  been  thinking  it  over  a  bit 
of  late,  and  I'm  ready  for  the  question!"  He 
twinki.'d  merrily,  and  his  speech  relapsed  into  its 
natural  Irisli  intonation,  which  it  was  apt  to  do 
on  occasion.s.     "It  was  gloomy  thinkin',  when  I 
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darlin' — but 


that 


wasn't  sure  of  you,  clarlin' — hut  'V,  now 
1  nm — oh,  my  dear — my  sweot — a.  -.  you  be  con- 
tent to  come  with  me,  even  to  anot'ier  country, 
and  start  again  at  something  else!  Where  peoi)le 
don't  know  us,  where  we'd  be  poor  like  the  rest, 
and  work  like  the  rest,  and,  like  the  rest,  build  our 
house  and  live  in  it — tlie  remainder  of  our  lives! 
Could  you,  Mary,  could  you?" 

"You  don't  mean  Canada ?" 

"No,  California.  I've  a  tiny  bit  of  property 
out  there  an  old  uncle  of  mine  left  me.  It's 
nothing.  He  used  to  raise  oranges  and  barely 
made  a  living.  It  would  be  just  that  for  us,  too. 
Hard  work  for  a  living,  not  for  the  joy  of  the 
work.  Oh,  I  shouldn't  ask  it  of  you.  It's  dead 
selfish  I  am.  No,  I'd  better  go  first,  and  make  my 
fortune — and  then  come  back  for  you,  my  Mary." 
lie  twinkled  again,  irresistibly.  "Only,  by  the 
time  I'd  made  it,  we  might  be  old  and  gray. 
Would  you  wait  for  me,  Mary?" 

"No,  sir,"  she  retorted  with  spirit.  "The 
making  belongs  to  me  as  much  as  the  fortune." 

"I"'aith,  more!  There  won't  be  any  fortune, 
hut  there'll  be  plenty  of  makin'  it!" 

She  laughed  outright  then  sobered  quickly. 
"Phil,  dear,  I  want  to  share  from  the  start.  I'm 
poor,  too.  I  can't  take  anything  from  Ronald 
Stanhope.    You  don't  mind?" 

"I  wouldn't  have  it!" 

"And  I'm  not  verv  us«'ful,  but  I'll  learn.  I 
won't  lie  a  burden." 
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"A  what?' 
"A  bur—' 


"Don't  say  it!"  He  took  hor  in  his  arms  with 
sudden  passion.  "Do  you  really  mean  it,  my 
dearest:  that  you'll  come  with  me,  that  you're 
not  afraid  to  ti^  a  new  life— new  and  hard— with 
me?" 

"I'll  ^'o  anywhere  with  you!"  she  said,  with 
shining  eyes. 

"Wide  world  over?" 

"Wide  world  over!" 

"Ah,  you're  a  rare  one!  You  make  me  feel 
like  crying.  .  .  .  Mary!"  He  i)ut  her  suddenly 
away  from  him,  with  a  new  thought. 

"What  is  it?" 

"You're  not  marrying  me  to  save  me?"  He 
was  in  sober  earnest. 

She  looked  bewildered,  then  I)rok('  into  laugh- 
ter. "Dear  idiot,  of  course  not.  What  should  I 
save  you  from?" 

"Because,  you  know,  I've  my  own  pride.  And 
I  wouldn't  want  to  be  married  out  of  pity  or  com- 
l)assion,  or  because  you  might  think  that  you—" 
''That  T  owed  it  to  you,"  she  finished  for  him. 
"Xo,  it  isn't  for  any  reason  of  that  sort  that  T 
shall  marry  you.  It's  because  you  offer  me  the 
two  greatest  tilings  in  lift^-jove  and  work- 
alongside  of  each  other,  and  both  for  you.  There 
will  be  such  busy  <lays— you  don't  know  Cali- 
fornia, do  yoii .'  I  do — and  such  Wi.ndciM'nl  nights, 
«'Ool  and  deep  and  soft,  with  the  smell  of  (lowers 
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.ill  the  time,  and  plains  and  mountains  and  stars! 
oil,  Philip!  you  aro  leading  me  into  an  enchanted 
land.     It  isn't  into  exile  we  are  going;  it  is  home!" 

"My  dear  one!" 

They  were  silent  for  a  moment,  then  he  started 
to  his  feet,  with  one  of  his  sudden  movements. 

"Are  you  going?"  she  sai<l,  disappointed. 

"Yes,  to  get  the  tickets — to  book  ])assage." 

"But  you  will  not  need  them  until  Christmas, 
at  least!  'Faith,'  as  you  say,  it  is  clear  1  am 
itiarrving  a  madman!" 

"And  it's  clear  I  am  marrv'ing  an  angel!" 

"Oh,  don't!" 

"Well,  then,  a  great  lady — with  a  great,  sweet 
heart — my  dear — ray  dear." 

She  lay  against  his  breast,  her  slendemess 
wrajiped  around  by  his  strong  arms  as  l)y  a  man- 
tle, whose  wann  fold  would  ever  stand  between 
lier  and  that  shiver  of  the  heart  which  is  loneli- 
ness. 

"But  what,"  said  Lady  Kitty  the  next  day,  as 
they  were  on  their  way  to  the  Highlands,  "what 
will  Aunt  Theodora  say?" 

Her  consternation  was  comical.  "She'll  say  I 
]»ut  you  up  to  it!" 

"So  you  did,"  saM  Mary  mischievously. 
"And  I  expect  you  to  bear  tht  brunt  and  break  the 
news  for  me!"  Then  slie  added  more  seriously: 
"I  do  reallv  think  von  had  better  do  it,  Kittv. 
Choose  your  own  moment  and  Twill  help  you  ovt," 

It  luii>pened  a  day  or  two  aftor  their  retu:  o.  to 
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tlu'  IliKliIands  that  the  Duko  and  Duchoss  wcro 
made  acquainted  with  her  plan.s.     Mary,  coming 
back    to    the    house   after   a    ride   one   morning, 
glanced  into  the  morning- room  on  her  way  up- 
stairs.    She  was  still  in  riding  clothes,  and  had 
brought  the  glow  and  stir  of  triumphant  health  in 
with  her.     Color  and  life  were  in  her  face,  and  her 
hair,  loosened  a  little  from  its  neat  braiding,  hlew 
in  soft  little  waves  about  her  forehead.     She  wore 
a  three-cornered  hat  of  soft  felt,  which  crushed 
down  on  her  hair,  utterly  unlike  the  usual  stiff 
Knglish  derby.     She  was  a  picture  as  she  stood 
in  the  doorway.     The  Duke  put  down  his  paper  to 
smile  at  her,  then  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  win- 
dow, turning  his  back  on  the  room,  a  way  he  had 
when  something  uni)leasant  was  being  threshed 
out  in  family  council. 

''Heavens!"  exclaimed  Maiy  briglitlv.  "How 
solemn  you  look— like  an  owl  in  an' ivy-bush. 
Duchess!     Whatever  is  the  matter?" 

"And  you,"  retorted  the  Duchess,  "look  like  a 
western  cow-girl  in  that  hat.  Do  take  it  oflF, 
Mary,  and  tiy  to  get  used  to  a  civilized  English 
derby." 

"1  never  lienrd  of  a  'cow-girl',"  said  Mar\% 
laughing,  "but  I  'II  take  it  oil".  I  was  just  going  to 
change,  anyway." 

"I've  I.een  telling  them,"  said  Lady  Kilty, 
"that  r  think  the  hat  suits  you  beautifully— and  it 
will  j)rol)ably  suit  you  still  better  in  California." 

The  bolt  was  shot. 
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Mary  felt  the  quick  look  that  both  her  old 
friends  turned  upon  her.  The  l)uke's  was  trou- 
hlcd,  the  Duchess'  somewhat  indip:iiant. 

"My  dear  Mary,"  she  said,  "Kitty  has  been 
tilling  us  the  most  extraordinary  things.  I  re- 
fuse' to  take  them  seriously.  I  said  1  would  wait 
until  you  corroborated  them." 

After  a  second  Mary  said,  in  that  tone  that 
Lady  Kitty  described  as  "her  wonderful  voice": 

"They  are  blessedly  true." 

"'Blessedly  true!'  Huh!"  The  Duche-s 
scotTed.  "Mary,  you  must  be  out  of  your  senses. 
There,  my  dear,  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you;  for- 
i^ive  an  old  woman's  hasty  speech  !"  she  added,  as 
she  saw  the  deeper  color  of  resentment  encroach- 
ing on  Mary's  face.  "But  you  surely  can't  mean 
such  things!  I  simply  won't  believe  it.  I — 1 
won't  allow  it!"  she  finished  up. 

"Aunt!"  remonstrated  Lady  Kitty. 

"I'm  sorrj'  you  should  take  it  like  this,"  said 
Mary  gently,  "because,  you  see,  I'm  so  happy  I 
sliould  like  you  all  to  share  it,  to  be  happv  with 
ine — for  me.  But  if  you  can't — "  She  i.«aused 
and  looked  wistfully  at  the  Duke.  His  hands 
(•lasi)ed  behind  his  back  were  twisting  nervously, 
l»ut  he  gave  no  other  answer  to  the  mute  appeal. 

"If  you  can't,"  she  continued,  "you  can't,  of 
course.     But — I'm  sorry." 

"It  will  make  no  difference  to  you — our  objec- 
tions, I  suppose?"  asked  the  Duchess,  knitting 
vigorously. 
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"Oil,  yos — a  ;,'roat  (lifTcroncc — l)iit  —  " 
"Hut  it  won't  cliaijgc  your  (k-lcnnination?" 
"No." 

"Wlioro's  P.rn  Baldwin?"  askiMl  I.ady  Kitty 
plaintively. 

"I'm  j^lad  ho  isn't  hero  at  tliis  moment, " 
smippod  the  Dncliess.  '  •  We  may  as  well  keep  this 
thin<?  to  ourselves  until— until  Mary  changes  her 
mind." 

"1  shall  never  ehani^e  it." 

The  Duehess  grew  desi)erate.  She  had  a 
violent  t<'mi)er  when  it  was  aroused,  and  the 
sense  of  opposition  and  a  foreknowledge  of  de- 
feat wer(»  rousing  it  now,  to  an  unusual  degree. 

"iMary  Stanhope!"  she  cried,  and  the  knitting 
dropped  into  her  lap.  "Do  you  mean  to  stand 
there  and  tell  me  that  you  mean  to  leave  home, 
friends,  country,  to  go  with  a  man  whom  you 
scarcely  know— what's  a  year's  acquaintance?— 
whom  none  of  us  likes  or  trusts ;  who  is  socially  an 
outcast  by  this  time ;  who  has  nearly  ruined  your 
life  as  it  is  and  will  ruin  it  yet ;  to  go  with  such 
a  man  to  a  strange  country  and  to  a  hard,  poor 
Vih^—i/on,  used  to  everything  that's  worth  living 
for?  I  can 't  believe  it ;  you  won 't,  when  you  come 
to  think  it  over,  let  yourself  do  such  a  thing." 
She  was  softening  as  she  ended,  l)ut  Mary's  face 
had  hardened,  and  her  head  was  very  high.  The 
tilings  said  of  her  lover  had  cut  deep.  After  a 
while  she  said  slowly: 

"I'm  sorry  you  don't  likt — Mr.  Carmichael— 
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\>u\  I  love  liiin.  If  he  is  'socially  an  outcast'  as 
you  say,  it  is  partly  uiy  fault.  Ho  hasn't  ruined 
luy  life,  he's  coiiii)lete(l  it;  and  there's  nothing 
(he  worth  living  for — but  hira." 

Her  words  but  added  fuel  to  the  anger  and  con- 
>t(rnation  of  the  old  Duchess.  '  She  arose  and 
It'll  JK'r  seat. 

"It's  exile,  disgrace,  poverty,  work,  estrange- 
iiunt  of  your  friends — and  God  only  knows  what 
ruin  at  the  end!" 

"I'll  share  it  all,"  said  Mary  steadfastly. 

The  Duchess  gave  a  gesture  of  despair.  "Then 
there's  nothing  else  to  say.  I  wash  my  hands  of 
you!"     And  she  left  the  room. 

Lady  Kitty  bestowed  a  warm  hug  on  Mary, 
vtiiuding  silent  in  the  doorway,  turning  the  three- 
cornered  hat  round  and  round  in  her  hand.  "My 
dear,  you  are  wonderful,"  she  said,  "and  I  love 
you  for  it!"  Then  she,  too,  passed  out,  leaving 
li<r  friend  alone  with  the  Duke.  He  turned  at 
once,  his  face  full  of  grave  solicitude. 

••Well,  Godfather?" 

••Well,  my  child." 

"Are  you  going  to  leave  rae,  too?" 

'  •  Vou  know  that  could  never  be.  But,  my  child, 
though  they  sound  hard,  }>erhaps,  to  you  now,  the 
huchess  has  said  a  great  many  true  things." 

Mary's  face,  whicli  had  softened  naturally 
iiiKJer  the  old  man's  gentleness,  grew  stern  again. 

'•Whr.t  things?" 

"Of  your  friend,  Philip  ( 'arniichael.     Mary,  I 
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<  oukl  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  your  aflftctiou 
hail  beon  given  to  almost  auy  other  man  we 
know. ' ' 

"(Jodfather!" 

"Ves,  almost  any  other.  Not  that  T  don't  like 
him  immensely,  personally,  and  enjoy  him — 
every  one  does;  hut,  well,  my  ohjcetion  is  one  that 
a  woman  wouldn't  understand.  But  a  man 
would." 

Mary  rejdied,  standing  very  tall  and  straight: 

"Well,  it  doesn't  matter,  anyway — any  one's 
'ohjeetion' — for  it  eouldn't  weifi^h  with  me  one  jot 
a^'ainst  the  man  I  love  and  aj^ainst  my  given  word. 
Don't  you  see?  Nothing  matters,  nothing  can 
matter,  hut  just  his  ne«'(l  of  me  and  mine  of  him." 

"The  splendid  selfishness  of  lovers,"  said  the 
Duke  patiently,  with,  however,  a  sigh  not  quite 
of  resignation.  "Other  peoi)le  need  you,  too, 
Mary." 

"Not  as  he  does.     And  T  need  him." 

"But  supposing  you  knew,  supposing  you  could 
be  made  to  see, — that  it  would  be  really  unwise 
to  marry  him ;  that  it  would  produce  only  unhappi- 
ness  for  you,  because  he  is  by  nature  and  tempera- 
ment incai)able  of  making  another  happy  for  long; 
supposing  you  knew  his  history  and  inheritance, 
and  it  should  show  you,  as  it  would,  that  it  is  a  long 
chance  you  are  taking,  Mary, — what  then!" 

"Why,  I'd  take  it  just  the  same,"  she  said, 
"because  1  love  him.  Godfather." 
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holplcsssly.     "IIow     hViud 
"How  blind  love  is!" 


He     turucd     away 
women  art'!''  lio  said. 

Some  of  lior  nativo  huovaiiey  danced  in  her  eves 
for  a  moment.  She  came  close  and  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm  caressingly. 

"Isn't  it  lucky?"  she  said. 

ile  patted  her  liand  kindly.  "You  know,  my 
<!tar,  I  understand  what  has  happened  to  you,  1 
understand  the  feeling — don't  think  I  don't, 
though  it  takes  me  back  a  good  many  years — but 
1  understand,  too,  what  you  don't  as  yet — " 

"What's  that,  dear  Godfather?"  she  asked,  as 
lie  hesitated. 

"Why — that  it  passes.  It  passes.  It  passes 
fo'rever." 

She  stared  at  him,  uncomprehendingly,  unbe- 
lievingly. 

"I  know  you  can't  realize  it  now,"  he  went  on 
patiently.  "You  couldn't  be  expected  to,  at  your 
;i.i,'e.  liut  we  always  long  to  save  others  from  the 
mistake  we've  made  ourselves." 

She  returned  to  his  former  words  in  her  answer. 

' '  What  passes  I ' ' 

"Love — passion — emotion — whatever  name  you 
I  all  it — the  thing  that  you  think  binds  you  to  one 
of  the  other  sex;  it  passes — it  all  passes  away." 

Mary  looked  at  hira  pityingly,  and  he  almost 
laughed  as  he  met  the  look. 

"It's  grim— that,"  he  said,  "that  you  should 
pity  me  for  what  I  can't  feel  any  more,  while  I 
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am  standinj,'  here  wastinj?  synipntliy  on  you  for 
wliat  I  know  you'v*-  K"t  to  k'«  tliroiiKli." 

"I  do  pity  any  on*'  who  can  tliink  love  passes 
away,"  slic  said  ^'ravely. 

"i  didn't  say  <iuite  that." 

"Didn't  you?" 

"Xo,  What  1  meant  to  say  was,  that  human 
love  passes — that  which  makes  you  single  one  man 
out  Crom  his  fellows." 

"I  can't  believe  that,  eitiier. " 

The  Duke  passed  his  hand  slowly  over  her  shin- 
ing light  hrowii  hair. 

"Ah,  well,"  he  said,  "at  your  age  I  didn't, 
either.  AVe  each  liave  to  live  and  learn.  I  would 
have  spared  you  unha])i>iness  if  I  could,  but  per- 
haps, after  all,  I  was  wrong  to  tiy.  It  is  some- 
times one's  best  friend — sorrow — and  always 
one's  greatest  teacher." 

Maiy  smiled  rather  ruefully.  ••!  [;eem  to  be 
startinu"  out  on  my  new  life  with  a  uni  lue  set  of 
congratulations,"  she  said. 

"My  dear  little  child,"  he  said  very  tenderly, 
"what  can  T  say  to  you?  You  are  going  to  marry 
a  man  whose  stability  and  character  I  doubt.  I 
must  say  it  this  once.  I'm  a  better  judge  of  men 
than  you — are." 

"  I  don't  .judge  him;  I  love  him." 

"Just  so.  But  not  loving  liim,  and  loving  you 
veiy  much,  I  must  judge  him.  He  isn't  quite  a 
man's  man.  If  he  were,  he  wouldn't  take  you  like 
this — to  such  hardships,  such  work.     But  there! 
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Let  tliat  pass.  Tlioy  are  not  what  I  dread  for 
you.  You've  spirit  «'non<?li  to  surmount  such 
things.     "What  I  dread  for  you — " 

"  Ves,"  .slie  said  puzzled,  "what  on  earth  is  this 
(lark  thing  you  seem  to  dread  so  rnueh  ?  Trot  out 
the  hoh;jol)liii,  show  mo  your  sjxM'trc,  and  I'll  show 
you  it's  only  an  iinaginarj'  one,  horn  of  your  too- 
■rreat  concern  for  me.     Now,  what  is  it?" 

The  Duke  answered  after  a  moment's  silence: 
"Your  disappointment  in  the  man  himself,  Mary. 
You'll  have  to  acknowledj^e  it,  one  day.  "Will  you 
he  al)le  to  stand  iti  You  are  such  an  idealist! 
Vou  can't  realize  it  now,  but  how  will  it  be  with 
you  when  you  do?" 

After  a  moment's  silence,  she  said  with  a  tone 
of  finality:  "Godfather  dear,  Philip  is  my  por- 
tion for  good  or  for  evil ;  if  for  good,  well ;  if  for 
evil,  well,  too.  But  whichever  it  is,  he  is  my  por- 
tion of  life — the  blood  of  my  heart,  the  breath  of 
my  soul,  my  gift  of  God,     1  love  him." 

"Lord — so  you  do!"  said  the  Duke  despair- 
ingly. 

She  smiled  brightly.  "So,  you  see,  all  that  be- 
ing so,  there's  no  use  warning  me,  or  arguing 
with  me,  is  there?  You  must  just  put  up  with  me, 
with  us,  and  make  the  best  of  us,  won't  you?" 

Her  head  had  found  his  shoulder,  and  her  arm 
crept  up  to  his  neck. 

"You'd  charm  the  birds  off  the  trees,"  he  said 
half  angrily. 

"Godfather—" 
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"Yes—" 

"If  great  tliin^^s  liko  these— groat,  deep,  beauti- 
ful feelings — do  pass — " 
''Yes,  well?" 

"If  they  do— as  you  think— why,  what  on  earth 
lasts?" 

The  Duke  gave  her  a  strange  look.  "That's 
for  you— and  him— to  find  out,"  he  said  mystic- 
ally. 

Afterward,  speaking  to  the  Duchess,  he  said: 
"She's  a  wonderful  woman,  Mary  is.  I  meant 
thoroughly  to  frighten,  thoroughly  to  discourage 
her,  but  she  was  so — well,  wonderful— there's  no 
other  word  for  it— that  I -I  didn't  succeed." 

"Fiddlesticks!  Being  'wonderful'  as  you  call 
it,  won't  pay  bills,"  said  the  Duchess.  "Not 
Mary's  bills,  anyway.  No,  there'll  be  plenty  of 
billing  if  not  cooing!  And  what  do  you  mean, 
anyway,  by  your  '  wonderful '  ?  It  seems  to  me  the 
most  ordinary  sort  of  absurd  infatuation." 

The  Duke  laughed.  "f:verybody  else's  in- 
fatuation always  s£ems  like  that.  But  what  is 
wonderful  about  Mary  is  her  almost— if  it  were 
any  one  else  but  her,  I  should  say  almost  un- 
modest  pride  in  it.  It's  superb  in  its  way;  quite 
fearless  of  opinion  or  consequences  or  anything 
but  the  supreme  fact  of  the  moment.  She  loves 
him  and  glories  in  it!" 

The  Duchess  groaned.  "It's  hopeless!  And 
so  are  yon,  Edward.  Talk  about  idealism! 
Yon'n'  ns  \nu]  «s  sjje.     I  believe'  you'd  positively 
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feeling.     lOuM 
or    some    other 


call     it 
asiniue 


•^ccourage    her    mad 
'wonderful'    or    'big' 

tiling—" 

"My  dear  Theodora,"  the  Duke  remonstrated 
meekly,  his  eyes  twinkling,  "such  language!" 
'Tisn't  half  bad  enough,  and  don't  contradict 

me!" 

"I  didn't,  did  I?" 

"Well,  don't.  As  for  Mary,  siie's  obsessed— 
not  wonderful.  I  'm  out  of  patience  with  her.  I 
tiiought  she  had  more  sense.  A  scamp,  like  Car- 
michael !     If  he  were  even  a  man — " 

"We  know  nothing  against  him,  Theodora." 

"I  wish  we  did!"  said  the  Duchess,  with  an- 
other groan. 

"It  wouldn't  make  any  difference — to  Mary." 
"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  sane  woman— 
oh,  l)ut  she  isn't  sane! — do  you  mean  to  say  that 
any  woman  can't  be  made  to  see  the  rocks  she's 
heading  for  f " 

"Not  till  she  gets  to  them,"  answered  the  Duke, 
"and  feels  them." 

"Well,  I  wash  my  hands  of  her!" 

He  regarded  her  with  amusement  semi-detached 
from  sadness.  "You  know  perfectly  well,  my 
dear,  that  you'd  do  anything  in  the  world  for  her 
—from  stopping  her  marriage  to  enduring  it,  if 
you  have  to!     So  why  pretend  this  desertion?" 

"Well,"  said  the  Duchess  crossly,  very  angry 
at  being  detected  in  an  amiable  wealcness,  "if  I'm 
a  fonl,  you  needn't  throw  it  up  to  me!" 
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Tlio  Duko  rotirod,  clmekling.  His  wife  was 
thoroughly  iii)S('t,  as  he  saw,  but  he  kuew  ho  couhl 
trust  to  her  j^ood  lioart  and  good  sense,  and  that  in 
the  end,  if  she  could  not  convert  Mary  to  her 
views,  she  would  at  least  keep  silent  about  them. 
The  Duchess  however  had  not  yet  given  up  hope, 

"Isn't  there  anything,"  she  said  later  in  the 
day  to  Ben  Baldwin  when  they  were  discussing  it, 
* 'anything  in  the  life  of  Philip  Carniichael,  which, 
if  she  knew  of  it,  might  prevent  Mary  from  mak- 
ing this  marriage?  She's  a  woman  of  such  high 
principle.  Hasn't  he  ever  done  anything  which 
we  could  get  hold  of  and  use  against  him?" 

"Aunt!"  said  Lady  Kitty  indignantly. 

"She  wouldn't  believe  it,"  answered  Ben. 

"Ah,  then  there  is  something!"  cried  the  Duch- 
ess keenly. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Ben,  mystified  by 
her  sudden  conviction,  which  had  seemed  to  come 
from  his  words. 

"Mr.  Baldwin,"  she  said  earnestly,  "you  knew 
Philip  Carmicliael  well  years  ago.  A  man  with  a 
character  like  his  must  have  sown  a  good  many 
wild  oats.  I  beg  of  you,  if  you  know  of  anything 
that  he  has  ever  done,  something  that  might  prej- 
udice Mary  against  him,  which  might  just  pos- 
sibly prevent  this  marriage — to  s{)eak  of  it!" 

Lady  Kitty  was  leaning  forward,  looking  at  lier 
aunt  in  amazement. 

The  Duke  said  gravel v:     "Don't  vou  tliink  that 
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it  is  taking  a  good  deal  on  ourselves— to  inter- 
fore — now?" 

The  Duchess  paid  no  attention  to  either  of  them. 
"Well,  Mr.  Baldwin,  do  you  know  something 
which,  if  Mary  knew,  might  cause  iicr  to  hesitate 
—perhaps  cliange  her  mind  entirely!" 

"Aunt!  you  are  making  it  dreadfully  difficult 
f(»r  Mr.  Baldwin!" 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  Ben  slowly.  "Only,  you 
■^ee,  Phil  Carmichael  is  my  friend.  And  even  if 
there  were  anything  of  the  sort  you  mean,  of 
course  I— well,  naturally,  I  couldn't  speak  of  it." 
lie  hesitated  an  instant,  then  finished:  "But  I 
don't  know  of  anything,  I'm  glad  to  say,  that  need 
prevent  Mary  from  marr\-ing  him." 

The  Duchess  gave  him  a  searching  look. 

"Mary  is  your  friend,  too,"  she  said  almost 
warningly. 

"Yes,"  Ben  returned,  unflinching.  "My  very 
dear  friend;  they  both  are." 

"Yet  I  think  you  share  our  feeliug  in  regard  to 
this  marriage,"  she  persisted. 

"Our  feelings  can't  change  things,"  he  an- 
swered. "We  can't  judge  for  them,  can  wef 
Tiiey  are  deeply  in  love  with  each  other.  If  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  blessing,  they  have  a  right  to 
it;  if  it  turns  out  to  be  a  mistake,  they  have  a 
right  to  that,  too.  AVhatever  it  is,  it's  theirs,  not 
uurs.     We  can 't  interfere. ' ' 

There  was  a  little  silence,  and  then  the  Duchess, 
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almost  at  tho  l.reakin^r  point,  said,  quite  meekly 

lor  her:    "I  suppose  you  are  right." 
/'You  see,"  the  Duke  explained  rather  heavily 
It  IS  hard  for  us;  we  are  very  fond  of  our  Mary' 

Shns  grown  to  be  like  a  daughter  to  us-and  we 

•shall  lose  her." 

Ben  felt  intensely  sorry  for  tliem  both— tliis 
childless  pair,  whose  loneliness  would  be  so  im- 
mensely augmented  when  their  much-loved  god- 
child should  go  away. 

"Don't  take  such  a  gloomy  view  of  it,"  he  said 
^mdly.    "America's  not  so  far  away,  after  all 
And  m  time  you'll  grow  to   like  Carmichael- 
when  you  see  that  they  are  happy  together.    He  'a 
a  nne  chap," 

I 'Not  fine  enough  for  Mary,"  said  the  Duchess. 

\ou  wouldn't  think  any  one  that,"  said  Lady 

Kitty     -But  I  like  him,  always  did.     Ben  does 

too.  Aunt,  and  he  knows  him  better  than  we  do." 

The  Duchess  sighed. 

"Well,  it  relieves  me  to  think  that  Mary  will  be 
with  her  old  friends-you  and  your  sister.  What 
are  her  plans,  do  you  know?" 

"I  do,"  said  Lady  Kitty.  "We  were  talking 
a  )0ut  them  before  tea.  She  means  to  pack  and 
ship  her  own  personal  things  almost  immediately 
and  return  to  America  when  Mr.  Baldwin  does. 
Then  she  will  go  to  Mr.  Baldwin's  sister  in  San 
t  ranoisco  and  wait  for  Mr.  Carmiehael.  He  will 
probably  join  her  tlu-ro  by  Christmas;  then  thev 
will  be  marriod  and  go  to  his  place-  iu  the  southern 
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part  of  the  State  near  Los  Angelos,  I  think  she 


saul." 

Tlie  Duchess  looked  at  lier  in  consternation. 

"It's  all  settled?"  she  asked  slowly. 

"Yes,  Aunt,  I'm  afraid  it  is.  Mary  told  mu 
Mr.  Carmicliael  had  planned  it  all.  He  is  no 
lon^n^r  an  M.  P.  now  that  Parliament  is  dissolved, 
you  see,  and  he  won't  stand  a^'ain,  so  he  will  fol- 
low her  out  as  soon  as  he  can  arrange  his  affairs 
here.  They  mean  to  be  married  and  start  in  on 
tiieir  fruit-ranch  as  soon  as  i)ossible." 

"I  wouldn't  have  believed  that  Mary  could  do 
such  a  thing!"  the  Duchess  exclaimed.  "To  put 
aside  the  conventional  period  of  mourning — 
Mary!    AVhy,  it  shocks  me!" 

The  Duke,  feeling  as  troubled  as  his  wife,  yet 
knowing  more  of  the  intimate  facts,  said :  * '  Well, 
I  think  8ir  Arthur  would  have  wished  her  to  do 
just  wliat  she  is  doing.  He  made  a  great  stand, 
you  know,  for  the  absolutely  sincere  thing- 
wished  to  give  her  her  freedom  for  just  this 
cause. ' ' 

"Well— he  gave  her  her  freedom,"  the  Duchess 
answered  solemnly. 


CHAPTER  XI 

"Heart-breaks  and  songs. 

Fate  leave  us  these. 
Since  no  man  prolongs 
Love's  joy  and  peace." 

Philip  Bourke  Marston. 

THE  da3'  of  departure  for  America  drew 
near.     Mary  liad  returned  from  her  visit 
in  the  J  Ji^'hhmds  wonderfully  improved  in 
hea  th  and  spirits.     She  set  herself  to  the  task  of 
paekin-  and  .shipping  her  personal  possessions 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  she  ha<I  not  shown  for 
years      The  Duchess,  who  had  remained  in  the 
Highlands,  had  been  splendid  in  the  end,  putting 
her  personal  i)rejudice  aside,  and  anxious  to  help 
Mary  m  any  way  possible.     When  it  came  to  say- 
ing good-by,  she  quite  broke  down  and  cried  un- 
restrainedly. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  between  her  sobs,  "vou 
are  going  so  far  away!  I  shan't  be  able  to  look 
atter  you-or  scold  you-any  more.  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  be  of  use  in  any  emergency;  but  you'll 
let  me  know,  just  the  same  as  ever,  if  I  can  be 
won't  you?"  ' 

The  Duke  had  promised  to  see  lier  in  London 
hetor.'  sho  sailed,  and  one  day  when  he  was  not 
expected,  he  rang  the  bell  of  the  house  in  White- 
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liiill  Gardons.  He  was  loft  for  a  Tew  minutes  in 
the  (irawing-room  wliilo  thf  au^nisl  Tunibull  went 
to  announce  his  arrival.  The  Duke  realized  the 
s(ran<,^e  aspect  of  the  house  with  a  j^^reat  sinking 
of  the  heart.  The  furniture  and  hanj^ings  were 
shrouded  in  linen  coverings,  the  polished  floor  no 
longer  reflected  gay  shadows  of  rose  and  gold. 
Most  of  the  ornaments  had  been  put  .iway,  and 
tiie  room  lacked  any  sense  of  intimate  personal 
touch.  "It  misses  her  already,"  he  thought. 
"It  doesn't  look  lived  in!" 

Mary  came  hastening  to  meet  him. 

"Godfather,  dear,  I  didn't  expect  you,  but,  oh, 
I'm  so  glad  to  see  you!"  She  put  her  arms 
around  his  neck  and  kissed  his  cheek. 

"Just  think!"  she  said,  "it  is  only  day  after 
to-morrow!" 

"I  know,"  he  sighed. 

He  released  her  gently  and  stood  looking  about 
the  dismantled  place. 

"When  I  think  of  all  this  room  has  seen!"  he 
said.  "ITow  you  came  here  a  bride,  how  you 
have  reigned  here  like  a  queen,  how  you  stood  here 
a  widow!  And  always  I've  been  with  you;  it 
was  I  who  came  back  with  you  after  the  funeral ; 
it  was  I  who  introduced  you  to  London;  it  was  I 
wjio  gave  you  away  in  marriage!  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  do  that  this  time,  my  girl." 

"Xo,"  Mary  answered,  with  a  lump  in  her 
throat.  "And,  oh,  there  aren't  any  words  to  say 
how  I  shall  miss  you.     Of  all  that  I  am  leaving 
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iK'l.in.l    not  „n,.  tl.i,,^.  ,vnily  matters  but  you! 
WuVe  ,,.,.„  a  fatlior  to  .„,■,  almost  mo,-,.  llL  a 
fat hor  ,1  t  at  ,-oul,l  he.     Thn.  isn't  anything 
.•oul,  u't  t,.  i  yoa;  ,h,.,-,.  isn't  any  trouhi;  or  ,fny 
joy  1  con Mn't  share  with  yon,  an,l  know  y^j 

"  imie      |,ow  r  shall  ever  do  without  vou;  for 
my  llXr""  "■       '""  '"'  '""'°'^'  ^"'^  W?'"-™*  »f 

''m'"^  f"""";"'"'"  •"■  ""^''f-I  .Ireamily, 
«lueh  you   have   l,a,l   so   far:    lia,,tisn,    (•„„ 

h^nna„on.    Holy   Con„nunio„.    Holy  'Malrin  o  ^ 
Miiry,  thoso  arc  tlio  big  events !" 
"So  tliey  are." 

"For  tl.ey  last.    And  they  prepare  you  for  the 
Ityr      '''''-     "^''^  ^"^'  l>a-sses-oh/.so  swifti; 

Slie  had  drawn  a  low  stool  close  to  his  chair 
anc  s.t.    there,  leane.l  her  head  against  tl,:  Inn 

Jrn{   /,      ?^^  '*  "'*  '"'  '''"'•  ^^^•'•''  ''"t  his  hands 
stroked  her  hair  delieateiv,  t«'nderly 

"Godfather,  dear,  you  forgot  one  of  the  Sacra- 
ments in  which  you  couldn't  be  with  me-penance 
The  very  morning  of  the  day  when  Philip  came 

nmnion    7  ''')  '  '1  ^^^"^  *^  ^^"^^^^^  -' ^  "- 
all   hat  was  wrong  in  it  all  that  through  my  weak- 

TftrTT""?'"'  ^.^''^'  "^"^^"  «^^'^^  P^'^l'J^'  «»ffer. 
•\U(r   I    had    received    absolution,    I    went    and 

prayed  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.     I  begged 

for  guidance,  that  T  might  b.  shown  so  clearly  that 
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I  could  not  (Ioii])t  what  was  rii^'lit  for  mo  to  do.  I 
l-raycd  a  Ion-  time  Tlu'ic  uas  no  ono  tlioro  hut 
our  Lord  and  nic,  no  one  at  all,  at  first,  so  I  said 
all  that  was  in  my  h.-art.  And  wlu-n  J  came  up 
the  aisle  to  go  out,  1  met  Philip  near  th«'  door." 

The  Duke  waited  in  a  great  stillness. 

"Wasn't  it  my  answer?"  she  went  on,  after  a 
minute.  'Mnst  as  I  ha<l  asked  for  it,  so  plain  that 
I  could  not  doubt  it.  Think  of  his  eondng  there, 
at  that  hour,  in  the  moniing!" 

"Vou  drew  him  to  you,"  answered  the  Duke, 
with  his  mystic  look. 

"Mightn't  it  have  been— God?"  she  asked  in  a 

whisper. 

Again  tliey  were  silent  together  for  a  time. 
Then  she  said,  in  a  more  usual  tone: 

' '  I  wanted  you  to  know.  I  wanted  you  to  under- 
stand. It's  the  more  wonderful  because  Philip  is 
such  a  heretic!"  She  laughed  a  little  sadly. 
"He  really  doesn't  like  our  High  Church  ways; 
he  is  verj'  simple,  you  see,  and  our  ritual  doesn't 
appeal  to  him." 

"But  the  great  facts  of  our  religion;  what  of 
them — does  he  believe  in  them,  Mary?" 

"He  said  they  'didn't  mean  mueli  to  him',"  she 
answered. 

The  Duke  looked  pained  "You  must  make 
them  mean  much;  you  must  convert  liim.     Is  he 

haptized?" 

"Olu  yos^  i,js  j^oplo  saw  to  that,  and  confirmed. 
too." 
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"Thon  lio  lias  tlio  mystic  mark,"  tlio  Duko  an- 
sworod,  relieved,  "and  sooner  or  later  its  r)o\ver 
will  1k'  made  manifest  in  his  life.  Tlioso  who  have 
that  si^Ti  in  their  foreheads  may  wander  a  lon^ 
way  from  the  Cross,  hut  they  come  hack— they 
must  always  eome  hack.  'I  liave  called  thee  by 
name,  thou  art  Mine,  saith  the  Lord.'  Remem- 
ber?" 

"Yes,  dear  Godfather." 

A  sud<len  idea  eame  to  the  Duke.  "I  would 
like  to  see  him,"  he  said,  "before  you  ^'O  awav. 
"Why  should  you  not  put  on  your  thin^rs  nnd  drive 
baek  with  me  to  my  liouse  ?  Hen  Baldwin  is  there. 
He  is  stayin-,^  with  me  until  ho  sails.  We  can 
teh'phone  Carmichael  and  ask  him  to  join  us." 

Mary  agreed,  and  an  hour  later  they  were  all 
four  assembled  in  the  Duke's  library.  Mary 
poured  tea  for  them,  and  while  they  drank  it, 
talked  gaily,  telling  of  their  plans  with  frank  con- 
fidence. She  made  merry  over  the  picture  she 
drew  of  herself  as  mistress  of  a  ranch,  appealing 
everj'  now  and  then  to  Philip  to  set  her  right  on 
some  i)oint.  He,  drawn  out  by  her  enthusiasm 
and  the  Duke's  kindness,  spoke  of  their  new  life 
with  a  kind  of  boyish  hope  that  was  rather  touch- 
ing. 

"It  may  seem  to  be  a  somewhat  hard  environ- 
ment for  lier  after  the  luxury  she  has  always 
had,"  he  said  rather  ditridentlyto  the  Duke,  "but 
it's  a  fine  life  in  its  way.  Of  course,  I've  gone 
into  all  the  imrtic  liars  as  closely  as  1  can  at  this 
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'li>laiic<>.  I  wrote  to  the  airent  out  tlicro  an.l  rc- 
"ivcd  some  pictures  of  (lie  place,  the  other  day 
I  have  them  here."  lie  was  searching  his  po.kets 
oiv^orly.  -Ah,  here  they  are.  The  little  house 
IS  rather  charming,  I  think.  Mut  tiuTC  are  one  or 
tun  improvements  I'm  going  to  iuive  made  for 
.Mary." 

They  bent  over  the  pictures  with  the  delighted 
interest  of  children.  "See,  here's  tiie  ground- 
lloor  plan,"  said  Cannichaei  gaily.  -Look,  there 
IS  this  window,"  comparing  it  with  the  picture  of 
tile  house.  "It  is  quite  a  good-sized  room— the 
drawing-room." 

"  'Drawing-room'  on  a  ranch!"  scoffed  Ben,  in 
his  inimitable  drawl.  "Lord,  they'll  think  you  a 
t.-nderfoot  if  you  talk  like  that  out  there !  That's 
the  parlor." 

"Oil,  let's  say  'living-room','-  laughed  Mary. 
"Look  at  this  foliage— and  the  pepper-trees!  I 
lomember  tliem,  all  soft  and  featherj-  with  scarlet 
berries.  And  the  roses— right  up 'to  the  roof  I 
Oil,  isn't  it  beautiful!" 

The  Duke  watched  them  wistfully,  Ben  with 
{inmsement,  until  lie  saw  the  lines  deepen  in  his 
host's  fine  old  face.     Then  he  said  cheerily: 

"When  you  two  have  got  it  in  really  good  run- 
ning order,  you  can  invite  us  all  out  to  spend 
Christmas  with  you  some  year !  Mind,  T  say  good 
order.  I  don 't  wish, ' '  with  an  elaborr  tely  superior 
air,  "to  share  any  'rougli  western  hospitality.' 
^Vhen  Phil  can  plough  and  pick,  and  chase  the 
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chickens  in  at  night,  and  Mary  can  bake  good 
pies  and  phick  the  chickens— as  \vell  as  the 
oranges— tlien,  and  not  until  then,  need  you  waste 
an  invitation  on  me ! ' ' 

Tliey  were  laughing  at  him  all  the  way  through, 
the  Duke  more  heartily  than  any.  His  drollerj' 
saved  them  from  the  sadness  which  their  ap- 
proaching separation  made  inevitable.  Looking 
back  on  it  afterward,  it  seemed  to  them  all  one  of 
the  happiest  hours  of  that  eventful  year. 

The  Duke  had  a  detached  moment  with  Philip 
while  Mary  was  talking  to  Ben. 

''Treasure  her,"  he  said,  ''for  she  is  a  treasure 
the  greatest— save  God!— that  a  man  can  have 
on  earth,  and  sometimes,  I  think,  in  heaven, 
either. ' ' 

"Mary  is  heaven  and  earth  to  me,"  Philip  an- 
swered simply.    "She's  all  1  have— or  want." 

Meanwhile  Mary  was  saying  to  Ben:     ''You'll 
understand  what  the  others  can't,  Bennie.    They 
think  I'm  giving  up  so  much,  such  a  rich,  full  life, 
they  actually  pity  me!    Think  of  it!     Why,  I'm' 
throwing  ofif  a  life  that  has  held  me  down,'  that 
didn't  belong  to  the  real  me  at  all.    I  was  an- 
other person  while  Lady  Stanhope.    Now  I  am 
going  back  to  myself,  I'm  going  home;  then  you'll 
see  the  real  Mary." 
"Mary  Carmichael  will  be  the  real  Mary?" 
"Mary  Carmichael!"  she  said,  with  a  catch  in 
her  voice.     '*0h,  Ben,  doesn't  it  sound  beautiful?" 
He  laughed  at  her  kindly,  and  suddenly,  as  if  she 
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^a.l  only  just  n^alized  it,  sl.e  looked  al,out  her 
witli  saildeiiiLi^f  ryos. 

"When  shall  I'see  this  dear  old  room  a^ain?" 
she  saad.  -  Godfather  dear,  come  down  to  the 
(Irawing-roora,  and  let  me  sing  you  your  favorite 
song  before  I  go.  You  must  keep  one  lovely  mem- 
oiyofme." 

';()nly  one?"  said  the  Duke,  smiling  sadly 
They  passed  out  together,  his  fine  old  face  work- 
ing' mider  its  cameo  calmness  of  line,  and  soon  the 
phrases  of  "I'm  wearin'  awa',  Jean,"  came  softly 
up  to  the  two  men  left  in  the  library.  It  was  the 
hrst  tmio  they  had  been  alone  for  several  months 
''Ar  so,"  said  Ben,  regarding  his  friend  af- 
f.r  lonately,  -you'll  soon  be  'Benedict  the  mar- 
iK'd  man'." 

"By   \ew  Year's,  I  hope,"  Philip  answered. 

i  only  wait  to  sell  my  little  place  in  Ireland 
and  wind  up  my  affairs  there  forever.     Then  I 
sliall  put  every  shilling  I  have  into  the  California 
property  for  Mary." 

"Good.  It  will  be  a  big  change  for  you,  Phil, 
the  different  work." 

"I  think  I  shall  like  it.  Anyway,  I'm  going 
to  settle  down  to  it  in  earnest." 

"Well,  you've  had  a  long  youth  and  a  bril- 
I'an  one.  I  wouldn't  have  believed  that  you 
\^uuld  stay  unmarried  until— what  is  it^thirty- 
tourf  You  were  such  a  popular  fellow  back  in 
tiH'  nmeties,  especially  with  the  girls." 

"IMiaw!"  said  Philip. 
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"1  really  tbouglit  one  affair  was  serious,— you 
remember '! ' ' 

Philip's  straijj^ht  brows  contracted. 

"You  mean  Shoelali?  Yes,  of  course  I  remem- 
ber." He  turned  away  and  walked  over  to  the 
window.  "I  wish  I  didn't.  Worst  thing  I  ever 
did  in  my  life,  for  she  was — straight.  However, 
it  was  a  matter  of— a  few  weeks  only — and  I  did 
the  best  I  could  by  her  in  the  end." 

"Never  heard  from  her!" 

"Never,  from  that  day  to  this.  And  it's  years 
ago,  now.  That  sort  of  thing  is  all  behind  'm  the 
past.  There  hasn't  ])een  any  woman  in  my  life 
for  the  past  two  years,  and  of  course  there  never 
will  be  now— but  Man-.     The  slate's  clean." 

In  the  pause  that  followed  came  the  last  line 
of  the  song: 

"We'll  meet  and  aye  be  fain 
In  the  land  o'  the  leal," 

and  a  moment  later  Mary's  voice  called:  "Oh, 
Phil!  are  you  ready  to  take  me  home!" 

He  wcHit  down  to  join  her,  and  Ben  was  left 
alone.  He  stood  leaning  against  the  mantel,  his 
thoughts  m.any  miles  and  years  away. 

"Poor  little  Sheelah,"  he  said  softlv.  The 
sound  of  their  good-by  came  to  him,  and  he  went 
to  the  window  and  waved  to  them  cheerily.  Then 
he  came  back  to  the  mantel,  nervously  bit  off  the 
end  of  his  cigar,  lit  it,  and  drew  a  long  breath. 

"So— the  slate  is  wiped  clean,"  he  said  thought- 
fully. 
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CHAPTER  T 

"And  the  cedars  are  brushing  the  archangel's  feet 
And  time  is  eternity,  hie  is  divine. 
And  the  uorld  is  complete'. 

O  Life.  O  Beyond, 

Thou  art  strange,  thou  art  sweet!" 

Mrs.  Browning. 

LONG  after  the  Minnehaha  had  left  her  pier 
and  while  the  white  chalk  cliffs  of  Eng- 
land  were  fading  from  her  sight  in  the 
twilight  gloom,  Mary  Stanhope  stayed  on  deck, 
and  let   her  thoughts   drift  as  they  would     A 
groat  reaction  was  upon  her.    The  excitement  of 
preparation    the  rush  and  hurry  of  last  things, 
to  calls  of  friends,  the  final  good-bys  had  passed. 
She  leaned  back  m  her  deck-chair  with  a  sense 
of  comfortable  weariness.     Everything  about  her 
seoniod    to    relax.     The   wrench   was    over-the 
wroneh  of  parting  from  the  old  Duke,  the  wrench 
of  temporary  separation  from  Philip,  the  hold  of 
I'.-r  old  life.     It  was  all  over,  left  behind.     She 
l"It  an  odd  sense  of  its  unreality,  as  if  it  had  been 
a   droam,    and   before    her    lay   the   awaJcening. 
SoHH-t  ,mg  like  this  she  said  to  Ben  Baldwin, 
Hlion  lie  ,io,ned  her  on  deck  after  dinner 

"lou  know,  Ben,  looking  back,  it  seems  a«  if 
^t  had  never  roally  belonged  to  me,  my  life  there 
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in  Whitehall  Gardens.  Jt  wasr.'i  th,>  n-al  .....  who 
livod  there  all  those  years;  it  wa.  „„.  actii.o  tl,o 
l)art  of  Lady  Mary  Sta..l.ope.  I  don't  n.ean  that 
1  was  unhappy;  I  wasn't.  1  liked  the  part  as  a 
part.     But  it  IS  difTerent  from  real  life." 

"So  you  are  ^roin<r  to  he  real  from  now  onf" 
he  asked,  smilin-  a  little  at  her  earnestness. 

"Oh,  yes!  I  can't  ima<,nne  anv  one  heini,'  any- 
thing else  in  America.  They  wouldn't  stand  for 
it,  would  they?" 

"Don't  idealize  it  too  much,"  he  said  warn- 
ingly,  ''or  you  will  he  disappointed.  'Life  is  real 
life  IS  earnest'  over  there,  sure  enough,  hut  it 'J 
far  from  ix^rfect.  You'll  miss  many  things,  meet 
many  disappointments,  find  many  changes." 

"The  things  that  don't  matter!"  she^answered 
with  gay  confidence.  "The  disappointments  that 
teach  you  things,  the  changes  that  are  goo<l  for 
you!  Bennie,  don't  you  ])e  a  dismal  old  prophet 
of  woe.  I'm  not  afraid  of  anything;  I'm  going 
to  be  happy." 

"Of  course  you  are,"  he  assented,  "you 
couldn't,  with  your  nature,  be  anything  else,  for 
long.  Besides,  you  will  have  all  that  is  necessary- 
to  make  you  so,  in  my  opinion." 

''I'm  so  glad  you  see  t'lat,  Ben,"  she  said 
eagerly.  "Because,  you  know,  the  others  don't 
They  pity  me,  actually  pity  me!"  She  laughed 
«^aily.  ''They  think  I  am  giving  u])  so  much! 
1  Jiey  think  London  society  the  only  thing  in  the 
world,  and  a  town  house  and  dinner-parties  and. 
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.  titortainmonts  and  a  i)laco  in  the  country,  the 
oiiI\  things  worth  striving  for!" 

"Well,  thoy  are  pretty  nice,"  ho  said,  smiling. 

"Of  course,  if  even-thing  else  is.  But  I'd 
rather  share  in  a  struggle  with  the  man  I  love 

and  so  would  any  woman— than  halve  a  ready- 
made  position  with  any  other.  Mavbe  Philip  is 
i-'iving  up  much,  but  not  I.  Do  you 'think  he  will 
niiss  his  work  very  much,  Ben?"  she  finished  wist- 
tully. 

"Not  too  much,"  he  answered.  "Phil's  many- 
si.ied  and  adaptable.  He'll  find  other  work  to 
iiit(Mest  him.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  will  al- 
ways be  good  at  his  job." 

Her^  face  glowed.  "Isn't  he  splendid,  my 
Pliil ! "  They  were  silent  a  moment,  sympathetic- 
ally. Then  she  continued:  "Have  you  ever 
thonght,  Ben,  that  a  woman's  natural  position  in 
love  IS  to  look  up  to  a  man?  Our  eyes  are  a 
Iiaiid's  breadth  lower  than  yours;  and,  oh 
wouldn't  it  be  dreadful  if  we  had  to  look  down] 
or  even  across  at  you?" 

From  out  of  his  wider  exi)erience  and  more 
tnlerant  knowleilge,  Ben  looked  at  her  kindly  and 
Muik'd. 

"Mothers  look  down,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  yes,  on  babies  and  children!" 

"To  mother-women,  I  guess  we  men  are  always 

I'ahu's,"  he  answered. 

.SIh'  subsided  into  the  depths  of  her  steampr 
chair. 
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"Well,  I'm  glad  I  can  look  up  to  my  man  '» 
she  said  contontodl}-.  ' 

The  momory  of  his  face  came  before  her  as  he 
had  looked  when  they  said  good-by.     She  saw  the 
look    of    tiie    blue-gray    eyes,    the    linos    which 
tightened  around  the  moutli,  as   he  kisst^i  her 
shari    and  sudden,  and  then  hel.l  hor  away  from 
him.     8he  thrilled  under  the  memoiy  of  it    and 
trembled  under  the  thrill.     It  was  so  tremendous 
this  force  which  swept  them  together,  so  impa- 
tient of  control,  so  wonderful  as  it  searched  out 
the  deep,  secret  places  of  her  nature,  filling  them 
with  Itself  as  a  high  tide  fills  an  ocean  cave 

Then  she  thought  of  the  Duke,  and  in  her  mind 
saw  his  face,  too,  as  she  had  clung  to  him  with 
tears. 

''There,  there,"  he  had  said  cheerily,  making 
a  great  effort  himself,  as  he  patted  her  and  faced 
her  with  dry  eyes,  "good-by,  my  Marj-.     This  is 
the  last  I  shall  see  of  my  Maiy ;  it  will  be  Philip's 
Mary  when  we  meet  again." 
"Oh,  Godfather  dear,  when  will  that  be?" 
"Sooner     than     you     think,     perhaps.     Who 
knows?"  he  had  answered  cheerily.     Then  he  had 
added,  taking  her  face  tenderly  between  his  hands : 
"Go  to  your  happiness,  child  of  love;  but  set  up 
no  idol  in  your  sanctuary.    One— One  only  reigns 
there.    Good-by,  my  Mary." 

Tier  eyes  were  wet  as  she  recalled  tlie  fine  con- 
tn)l  of  the  face,  the  erect  fi.gure,  and,  as  the  bi- 
boat  i^lided  away,  the  raised  hat  and  the  beautiful 
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<ourtcsy  of  manner  which  always  sot  him  apart 
troni  his  follows.  Long  aftor  she  would  remem- 
ber him  so,  would  see  him  the  more  clearly 
through  dimming  eyes. 

She  and  Bon  had  many  happy  talks  during  the 
voyage.  She  made  him  toll  hor  all  ho  could  re- 
rnombor  of  California,  refreshing  hor  own  m^nory 
ot  It  which  was  only  that  of  the  ordinary  tourist. 
Has  the  rainy  season  come  vet?"  sho  would 
ask,  ''or  is  it  still  all  brown  and  burnod-up  and 
clusty?  We  shall  miss  the  English  rain,  shan't 
w<' .  Just  think  of  days  and  days  without  a  oloud 
in  the  sky!" 

"you'll  miss  the  English  servants  more  than 
anything,"  he  answered. 

"Oh,  but  there'll  be  Chinese,  won't  there  or 
•'a  panose?"  ' 

"If  they  stay,"  he  replied  grimly.  "Poor  Jess 
writes  mo  terrible  tales  of  woe  about  hers,  now 
and  then." 

"Well,  I  don't  mean  to  be  dependent  on  them 
anyway,"  she  said.     "I  moan  to  leara  how  to  do 
everything  myself." 

He  lightly  lifted  her  hand  by  its  forefinger  and 
i^avo  it  a  little  shake. 

"This?"  he  said,  laughing.  ''This  learn  how 
to  wash  and  iron  and  cook  and  scrub?" 

"And  plant  and  hoe  and  dig,"  she  answered, 
aodding  gaily.  "Oh,  T  shall  love  it  all!  T  .hall 
'"'  so  busy  and  so  happy.  It  wij!  bo  r<.al  I  I  shall 
actually  be  of  use  in  the  world,  a  real  woman  full 
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of  work.  Von  don't  rcalizo,  you  mon,  liow 
splendid  it  is  to  iiavc  real,  necessary  work  to  do!" 
"Well,  1  wish  you  joy  of  it,"  liV  said,  "hut  I 
advise  you  to  learn  all  you  can  from  Joss  in  this 
month  or  so  that  you  are  with  lu-r.  She  knows 
tile  country  and  the  conditions— and  you." 

"I  wish  she  didn't  live  so  far  from  us;  and 
you,  P.en,  couldn't  you  move  your  stock-hrokin^' 
business,  or  whatever  it  is,  from  New  York  ou7 
to  San  Francisco/  It  would  bo  so  nice  if  we 
could  all  be  to<,^'ther!" 

"Want  to  found  a  colony  of  your  friends?" 
"Well,  yes;  and  in  time  I'll  <r,.t  the  Duke  and 
Duchess   to   come   and   bring  Lady    Kitty,"   she 
added  slyly. 

P.ut  Ben  refused  to  be  drawn  on  that  su])ject. 
"That'd  b(>  line,"  he  ai^reed  laconically. 
The  voya.ijre  came  to  an  end,  and  Ben  put  lier  on 
board  her  train  for  San  Francisco.  "Wish  T 
could  come,  too,"  he  said,  "but  Sis  will  meet  you 
at  the  other  end,  and  I'll  come  out  for  a  visit  be- 
fore lon<c.  My  love  to  her  and  the  kiddies.  How 
they'll  welcome  you!  I  expect  you  will  be  ^Vunt 
May'  to  them  in  no  time." 

"Dear  P>en,  how  bully  you've  been  to  me!" 

"Gettiniir  quite  American  already,"  lie  noted. 

"Am,"  she  answered  proudly. 

"So  long,"  he  said,  as  the  last  ''all  aboard" 
sounded.     "So  lomr— good  luck— good-by." 

Mary  was  glad  of  the  five  days'  journey  and 
the  (juiet  of  her  own  hnnpy  thoughts.     She  read 
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you  Hffain!  f  suppose  you  will  soon  ho  onlrrinff 
mo  about.  y.Mi  exoculivo  little  person,  just  as  you 
used  to  do!"  ^ 

Mrs.  J)wi-l,t  lauorjiod  delightedly.  -()f  course 
T  sjiall.  And  one  of  the  first  things  T  shall  order 
IS  that  you  take  otT  this  soniher  black,  and  grow 
into  our  gay-hearted  May  again." 

"I  know  I've  ehanged,"  said  Mary,  in  a  low 
voice.  -And  if  the  black  depresses  vou,  perhaps 
before  long,  I  may  lay  it  aside."  Her  hand 
smoothed  her  knee  nervously,  and  Mrs.  Dwight,  to 
change  the  subject,  asked:  ''When  is  Mr.  Car- 
michael  coming?" 

''By  Christmas,  I  hope." 

"Well,  we  must  have  you  looking  like  a  bride 
by  that  time;  it's  less  than  two  months  away  but 
we  can  do  it.  California  can  do  marvellous 
things.  You  won't  know  yourself  after  a  few 
weeks  of  our  heavenly  climate.  Here  we  are 
Don't  look  back  yet.  Let  us  show  you  our  view 
from  the  porch." 

The  car  had  stopped  at  a  charming  little  house 
m  the  quiet,  residential  section.  Two  boys  of  six 
and  eight,  who  had  been  playing  ball  in  front  of 
the  house,  stopped  and  came  down  to  the  side  of 
the  car  at  once,  half-eagerly,  half-shyly. 

"Frank— Roger— this   is  mother's  old   friend 
Lady  Stanhope;  and  perhaps  if  you  are  very  nice 
to  her,  she'll  let  you  call  lier  Aunt  May." 
The  boys  shook  hands  with  frank"  friendship- 
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I'loiKlly,  pointing  west 
Mary  tu^^^^^^^^^ 

7"''^:  >t  '«."  answoml   Ho'^or.     "That's  tl... 
<">'<'«'U  Gate  out  there  " 

"H^'ally!"    she    eried.     "Between    those    tw,> 
^'reat  headhinds?"  ^^" 

"Nure,"  answered  the  hoy.     "Vou  enn  ko,.  th 

;:;;;  •'7  '<»-  "otwoen  v^  m ;  0" ,.  L : 

,-oi,H"  ^""'  '  ""•'    ^^'''y'  "  ■'•"""«  «"  '-  raining 
-That's  California!"  laughed  Mr.  Dwight 
Jrank  came  up  and  interrupted  this  rhapsody. 
Ah  bin  has  made  a  most  beo-ntiful  supper  for 

.vou,"  he  announced  solemnly.  "^ 

Laughing,  tliey  adjourned  to  the  inside  of  the 

.  U™'  i;'"'  '™"«"f ''owed  a  dignified  welcome 
•iiKl  smiled  a  radiant,  Oriental  smile,  which  .n.lt.. 
fasnna  od  Mary.    She  followed  Mrs  D  v  ght  u 
stairs,  the  boys  in  the  rear,  falling  over  her  hi 
|.nd  umbrella,  while  Mr.  Dwight,  in^the  hal   b^l  w 
I'jrsed  them  not  to  be  long.     Thev  were  »ll  „  ,.T' 
img  eheerilv  anri  freelv   t- 1  f  i    t         ^'" 
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warm  to  tliom  aiul  to  tlio  cordial  family  life  wl,i,ji 
was  to  bo  hers  for  the  lU'Xt  few  weeks' 

Mrs.  Dwi-ht  turned  the  hoys  out  and  ^^ave 
^lary  a  second  hu-  "A  real  one,"  she  said,  -for 
there  wasn't  time  at  the  station.  Afav,  <larling, 
this  IS  one  of  the  loveliest  thin^^s  that'ever  hap- 
poned  to  me:  that  our  imtlis  should  cross  a-ain 
that  you  should  have  come  all  these  thousands 
ot  miles  actually  to  live  in  the  same  State.  It 
soeins  too  wonderful  to  be  true." 

"Ves,  isn't  it?" 

''I've  always  thou-ht  real  life  more  wonder- 
liil  than  books.  Why,  people  wouldn't  dare  write 
the  real  stories  of  life.  It's  too  terrible-and 
neautilul." 

"Ves,"  Mary  answered,  -ours  has  been   like 
that,  terribl(>  ami  beautiful,  too.     But  now  the  ter- 
rible part  is  all  behin.l.     It  is  all  over,  done  with 
Uc  start  in  a   new  country  with  a  clean  slate. 
i  on 'II  like  my  Philij),  Jessi<>." 

"Of  course  I  shall,  you  blessed  girl.     And  is  it 
to  be—  •;oon?" 

"As  soon  as  Philip  comes,  by  Christmas  or  New 
1  ear's,  aiivwav." 

Mary  thought  she  noted  a  look  of  surprise  r 
her  friend's  face.  But  .Mrs.  Dwight  kissed  her 
and  said  nothing.  Mary,  however,  was  quick  to 
feel  the  reserve,  an.l  f|,ou,o-h  sh,>  put  the  thought 
ot  it  from  lier  at  the  moment,  she  remembered  it 
later. 
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They  walke.1  down-stairs  tog.lh.r,  their  anus 
i.rouiul  oaeh  ollior  like  .scLool^Mrls.  Mr  Dwi-ht 
I-anierl  at  tl.eni  from  the  deptiis  of  his  easv  ehair 
and  tlieu  struggled  to  his  feet  as  they  entered  the 
room. 

"You    make    a    picture!"    he    said    -enially. 
I>nn  t  you  think  tlie  wife  has  grown  prettv,  Lady 

Stanhope?" 

"She  always  was,"  said  Mary  aflfectionatelv. 
•ilt'  loves  to  make  out  that  I  am  a  walking  ad- 
UTtisement  for  Ids  care  ami  good  treatment," 
laughed  Mrs.  Dwight.  "This,  my  dear,  is  the  liv- 
ing- room.  We  u.ed  to  call  it  'the  parlor'  in  un- 
'••■^vnerate  days,  hut  that  isn't  done  any  more  4n 
tiK' hest  circles. '  " 

Mary  looked  about  her  with,  appreciation.     A 
\-'^  fire  wa^  burning  in  the  large,  brick  fireplace. 
<  omtortablG  easy  chairs  stood  before  it,  a  table 
with  papers  and  magazines  was  placed  on  one 
I^Kl"  of  the  hearth,  another  table  full  of  miscel- 
ancous  sewing  on  the  other.     A  dog  lay  on  the 
nil.',  imd  a  cat  arched  its  back  against  her  skirt 
In  the  wide  window-seat  the  two  bovs  were  play- 
in-  and  beyond  the  garden  showed,  still  gay  with 
^•'  i-amums,  though  it  was  November.     Simple  as  it 
^ya<.  and  small  as  the  little  house  appeared  to  her, 
•;"  *'l'arm  of  intimate,  family  life  was  over  it  all 
I'-N'-ry  corner  of  it  seemed  used  and  lived  in  and 
'"•'•'•■  happy  l,y  the  inmates. 
Ah  Sin,  in  his  immaculate  dress  and  with  his 
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K'loaniinpr  sniihs  cookod  and  served  the  ovoiiing 
moal.  -IJoutlion  food,"  d.-ssie  said,  "Imt  wo 
oat  it  with  a  Cliristiaii  blossin''-  " 

It  was  all  veiy  delicious,  very  simple,  very 
merry  and  kind,  as  was  the  talk  afterward  before 
tlio  fire  in  the  living-room.  Mr.  Dwiglit  described 
to  her  that  })art  of  the  country  which  was  to  be 
her  new  home:  its  climate  and  seasons,  its 
products  and  prices,  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. 

"George  does  know  his  subject,"  said  Mrs. 
Dwight,  her  hand  resting  on  the  ann  of  her  hus- 
band's chair.  "He  is  a  native  Cali .^rnian,  you 
know.  May,  and  they  all  love  to  expatiate  on  the 
gloriesof  their  State." 

"I  don't  wonder." 

Mr.  Dwight's  face  beamed  at  her  enthusiastic 
tone.  "Well,  it  is  a  great  State,  and  you  are  go- 
ing to  one  of  the  most  lovely  parts  of  it,  th(>re  in 
the  south.     It's  really  a  sort  of  earthly  Paradise. " 

"Santa  Rita  is  its  pretty  name.  You  know  she 
—Saint  Rita— is  the  saint  of  the  impossible,"  said 
Mary. 

"Well,  I  hope  the  i)Iace  won't  be  impossible," 
said  Mrs.  Dwight. 

"It  is  probably  a  little  township  of  few  families, 
each  living  on  and  0})erating  a  big  orange  ranch," 
her  husband  returned.  "I  wonder  wdiat  sort  of 
social  conditions  you'll  find  and  how  you  will  like 
them,  Lady  Stanhope." 

"I  wonder?"  she  replied.     "But  I  don't  think 
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I  shall  mind  thorn,  whatever  they  are,  under  the 
circumstanee^."  .  "  "t^i  mo 

He  smilod  at  her  kindly.  -You  mean  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  happy  marriage?"  he  said 
jovmlly.     -Tell  us,  when  is  it  to  be! " 

"As  soon  as  Mr.  Canuichael  arrives-by  Christ- 
inas, 1  hope." 

Mary  saw  l.is  face  chan-e  as  his  wife's  had 
'•Imno-od  up-stairs,  when  she  had  told  her.     She 
'H  J'i-red  that  they  were  a  little  surprised,  pos- 
s.hly  a  httle  shocked,  at  the  curtailing,  of  hc^ 
P-nod    of   mournin^^     3ut    her   conscience    was 
'•'<ar  on  that  point,     in  her  heart  sh<.  did  not 
ll'ourn  her  husband.     How  could  she,  with  another 
hve  lov-e  sm^ang  there?     She  thou-ht  of  Sir  Ar- 
tluir  often,   but   with   no   sense   of  disquietude; 
•ather    as    of    an    old    friend,    ^^ratefullv,    ap- 
I'-yciatively,    sometimes    sadly,    and    frequently 
-;ti.  a  sense  of  loss.     But  she  was  doin^  the  thin^ 
'"^  himself  had   wished   her  to   do.     She   would 
i'"ver  have  consented  to  divorce.     To  death    she 
"lust  perforce  consent.  ' 

"Mr    Carmichael  must  stay  with  us  when  he 
comes,"  said  hospitable  Mrs.  Dwight 

-It  will  be  only  for  a  day  or  two,"  answered 
-^1  a  I  y.        \  ou  have  met  him,  haven 't  you  ? ' ' 

"Oh,  yes,  ten  years  ago!    He  staved  with  us 

"JH'  summer  vacation.     But  we  were  all  children 

■f  l^'ast  It  se<.ms  so  now.     Why,  it  was  before  I 

"fw  you,  Mary!     I  couldn't  have  been  eighteen. 

n.u.A  ,..m  \ti^   wen,     lie  and  Ben  were 


^^ 
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away  lo^^otlier  a  good  deal  in  Now  York,  1  ivmora- 
hcr." 

Boforo    tlioy    si^paratcd    for    the    iiiirht,    Mrs 
Dwi-ht  came  into  xMniy's  room  and  began  to  help 
her  unpack  her  dressing-bag. 

"That  is  th.'  worst  of  a  CJiinaman-run  house," 
she  grumbled  good-naturedlv.  "You  never  <'et 
any  ladies-maiding!  Ah  Sin  can  do  even-- 
thmg  but  that.  Your  trunks  will  be  up  in  the 
morning,  dear,  first  thing.  Can  1  lend  you  any- 
thing ?"  ^ 

''I  think  I  have  everything,"  answered  Mary, 
beginnmg  to  unwrap  ''the  most  important  arti- 
cle," as  siie  said. 

Jessie  watched  her  with  interest.  ''Oh,"  she 
exclaimed  at  last,  when  a  heaw  silver  frame  was 
disclosed,  -1  might  have  known  it  would  be  his 
picture!" 

Mary  i)Iaced  it  on  the  table  and  stood  before 
It,  worshipping  it  with  her  eyes.  Jessie,  standing 
beside  her,  said  thoughtfully: 

''Do  you  know,  it  never  struck  me  before,  but 
he  is  rather  like  you,  only  more  so;  vou  know 
what  I  mean?  Gray  eyes— aren't  thev— instead 
of  blue  like  yours,  and  brown  hair,  instead  of— 
what  color  is  your  hair,  Mary?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mary,  smiling. 

"Well,  fairish.  Anyhow,  you'll  go  together 
like  two  shades  of  the  same  color.  ITe's  the 
darker  shade  of  you,  or  you  the  lighter  one  of 
him,  whichever  way  you  want  to  put  it.     Oh,  my 
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|l"ar,  blessed,  sweet  old  chum,  I  do  hope  vou'll 

They  elun^*-  to^rether  a  moment  in  silence 
''Uon't  love  him  too  much,"  Jessie  said  warn- 
nii^ly,  after  a  little. 
"Why?" 

"Hecause  it  isn't  |?ood  for  men.  Oh,  v.>.  I 
know  we  long  to  give  freely,  as  thev  think  th'ev 
;vant  It  But  they  don't  really.  Thev  want  to 
liave  to  beg  for  every  bit.     Make  '(>m  beg'" 

"I'^l'aw!     Story-book  cynicism,   Jess,   second- 
iiand  I     \  ou  don't  mean  a  word  of  it !" 
"Do,  too!"  asserted  Jessie. 
"Don't  -    '^ove  you!"  smiled  Mary,  dropping 
into  the  ,     .  staccato  of  the  family  utterance. 
And,  anyhow,"  she  continued,  -  I'm  so  rich  I  can 
afford  to  give  more  than  I  get!" 

After  Jessie  left  her  for  the  niglit,  she  stood  a 

ong   time   looking  into   the   pictured   face     All 

I'lhp's  gay  audacity  smiled  back  at  her.     The 

amiliar  charm  of  his  personality  came  to  her  as 

fresiily  as  if  he  were  in  the  room  with  her     She 

P"t  her  hand  with  a  caressing  gesture  over  the 

lace. 

"Dear,  level  eyes,  set  far  apart,  dear  hands, 
<lear  heart,  come  soon !"  she  said  aloud,  softlv 
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CHAPTER  II 

Srt  mr  a^  a  seal  upon  thy  heart. 
/Is  a  sail  upon  thine  arm: 
For  love  IS  strong  as  dtath. 

Song  of  Soi.o.mox. 

THE  weeks  slipped  l,y  swil'tlv.     Thanks  to 
practical  .Mrs.  I)wi-I,t,  Mary  reallv  did 
Jearii     sometliin-     ahcut     the     inana-<>- 
inent  ol  a  small  house  on  a  small  income      The 
two  wont  shopping'  to^^ethcr  in  San  Francisco,  for 
Mrs.    DwiKht  insisted   that  Marv  ueede.l  "com- 
moner clothes"  for  the  ranch.  *"1  haven't  yet 
Neen  you  wear  a  thin-  that  wouldn't  scandalize 
the  natives   by  its   extrava^ra„eo!"   she   scolded 
sweet-temperedly.     So    hlue    ser^^es    and    cotton 
stuffs  came  luu'k  to  Oakland  from  the  shops,  and 
were  made  up  at  home,  while  thev  Imsiiv  s.'wed 
and  chatted  and  planned.     Philip's  letters  cam^ 
twice  weekly,  and  he  exijected  to  be  with  them  by 
(Miristmas.     It   seemed   best,   he   wrote,   that   he 
should  ,i.^o  straii,dit  to  the  ranch,  see  that  it  was 
habitable  for  Iiei-,  and  then  come  and  fetch  Ium- 
He  wanted  to  be  sure  that  it  was  at  least  in  >ome 
sort  of  cond'ortable  condition  before  takin^'  her 
there. 

Early  in  IVcembcr  Mary  Iia<l  liis  wire:     "Ju^t 
'     i.uii!!^  v.f-,-i  lu  liiurruw.     In  Santa  i{iia 
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■>   Friday,  uifli  v 


oil  Week  after.     H 


omc  with  mi'.     All  uiv  love  " 


•'  I>roi)arecl  to 


Maiy  road  it  witli  shiniiiy 


iii.iT  witli  joy.     " Actually 


<'y(\s  and  face  flush 


■iK'  cri<MJ  excitedly.     ''Almost  here! 
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A  few  days  later  tl 


n  IS  eominir. 


she  a(  (  t'( 


avinir; 


KTe  came  a  letter  from  Hen, 


'Saw  dear  old  Phil  in  New  York  f 


lew  hours.     SeeuK'd  like  old  t 


or  a 


imes.     Mi^dity  sorry 


I  can't  he  with  you.     My  j.artiier  I.alle.I  thin-s 
lip  so  durin.i,^  my  ahsence  in  Eiio|an<l  that  I  sim- 
ply daren't   k'ave  a^aiin  at   thi.> 
my  love  to  ^lary.     You'll  he  di^ 


lis  juncture.     Give 
ai>i)()inted,  Sis,  1 


know,  that  I'm  not  coniin-,',  hut  nothing'  lik 
much  as  I  am." 


as 


"01 

the  lett 


i!"  said  Jessie  disconsolately,  as  she  folded 


er, 


"Oh!"  said  Mary,  "Oh,  oh,  oh!" 

^'Well,    I    suppose    it   can't    he   helped,"   said 

n's  sister,  with  a  si.oh.  "Gracious  me,  but  New 


^  ork  does  seem  a  Ion 


way  ol'f  when  one  remem- 


lUTt 


IS  that  all  one's  family  is  there — 'cept  wl 


lo  are 


Well,  there  a 


re  (|uite  a  lot  of  us  here!"     Mr 


lK\iM-ht  exclaimed  indii^niantlv,  "what  witl 


M'  l)OV: 


:l" 


1  me  and 


They  all  lau<,died,  hut  the  disappointment 


was 


<een. 


"And  it  IS  all  very  well  for  F'hilip  Carmichael  to 
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•say    'He    prepared.'    Just    like   a    man!"     Mrs 
l)wi«lil  seoM.-.i;  "wli,.,,  we  l.aven't  setthnl  a  tliini,^ 
about  tl.e  wedding  from  waiting  to   hear   from 
liim!" 

Mary  smilingly  drew  Jessie's  ann  through 
hers  ami  said:  -Come  up-stairs  with  me,  and 
we  1  settle  it  now."  As  they  opened  the  door 
l<'a<ling  into  the  hall,  they  saw  a  messenger  hov 
Htami,,,^.  there  with  a  telegram.  Mary  seized  it, 
Willie  Jessie  signed  for  it. 

"Find  things  fairly  comfortable  here,  old  care- 
taker in  charge.  Will  be  with  vou  Monday  All 
my  love.     IMiilip,"  read  Marv  aloud. 

"Afomhu.  Why  it's  Saturday  now!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Dwight. 

^    Mary  seized  her  and  began  to  v.altz  her  about. 
'Oh,  Jess,  Jess,  Jess!     Isn't  it  too  wonderful  to 
be  true." 

"My  goodness,  yes!"  panted  Mrs.  Dwight 
"Here  Koger-Frank— come  here  and  save 
Mother  from  this  wild  bear-hug!" 

The  children  joined  in  the  romp  with  much 
glee,  and  each  was  "bear-hugged"  by  Mary,  and 
each  fought  valiantly  for  his  escape,  amid  cries 
of    ''Kill    the   old   cinnamon!     There    she    croes' 
Old  Cinnamon's  dead!"  as  Mary,  flushed,  dishev- 
eled, and  breathless,  f(>ll  laughing  on  the  stairs 
"Stop  insulting  my  hair,"  she  said,  when   she 
could  speak.     ''Old  cinnamon,  indeed!     Shall  you 
be  sorry  to  lose  your  'Lady  May,'  you  scamps?" 
"Shan't   lose  yon!"  said   Frank  stoutly. 


• » »» 
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"Well,  then,  you  shan't,  doars,"  she  answered, 
"l)iit  like  the  fairy,  you  lose  one,  to  ^ain  two." 

"Who's  the  other?"    "Will   he  be  a   lord?" 
Ihey  in(|uired  simultaneously. 

"He'll  be  my  lord,"  she  answered,  as  she  went 
ui)-stairs,  "and  master." 

Wlien  they  reached  her  room,  slie  turned  to 
Jessie.  "You've  been  such  a  darling',  tauj^iit  me 
such  a  lot,  and  I'm  so  grateful.  I  appreciate  it 
all  the  more  because  I  can't  help  feeling  that  in 
your  hearts  you  and  George  are  ratlier  shocked 
af  my  marrying  so  soon." 

"Oh,  George  is  a  Presbyterian,"  said  his  wife, 
drawling  the  word  out  in  Scotch  fashion,  "and  a 
great  stickler  for  the  conventions.  Don't  mind 
liim.  As  for  me,  whatever  you  do  is  right  for  me. 
So  that  settles  that!"  She  gave  Marj-  an  af- 
fectionate kiss  and  added,  to  change  the  subject: 
"Well,  we  can't  really  do  anything  until  Philip 
coines,  can  we?" 

"Except  pack,"  raid  Mary,  rolling  back  her 
sleeves  and  preparing  to  start  in. 

After  the  first  eager,  tumultuous  moments  of 
r(>union  had  passed— moments  without  words  or 
tiic  need  of  them,  to  the  lovers,  moments  which 
held  a  frightening  joy,  so  jiowerful  was  the  feel- 
iriir  l)etween  them— they  spoke  almost  in  whis- 
pers. 

"Lord,  how  I've  want  d  you,  Mary!    And  you 
— lell  me — it'd  be  sweet  to  hear  you  s.' y  it;  have 
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you  wanted  mo,  too?"  Ho  tried  to  soo  her  faoo, 
which  she  koi)t  hidch'ii  a<,'uin.st  his  broast. 
"I  (hu'cn't  tell  you  how  much !" 
Ho  crushed  her  to  liim,  so  liard  that  it  hurt, 
and  she  shut  her  eyes  and  hehl  her  breath,  and 
loved  the  pain  ol"  it.  Finally  he  swei)t  her  off  her 
feet  and  carried  jier  J)0(iily  over  to  the  sofa. 

"Now,  then,"  ho  said  ea^^erly,  "are  you  ready 
to  come  l)ack  with  me  in  a  day  or  two.'" 
"I'm  all  packed,"  she  answered,  smiling'. 
"That's  splendi<i!     I'm  ready,  too!"     llo  drew 
a  packa^'e  from  his  pocket.     "*r've  ^^ot  the  mar- 
na.ire  lic<'nse  and  the  rin-;  try  if  it  tits  you,  dear- 

"It's  perfect!"  she  said,  slipping,'  it  on. 
"See— it  opens."  He  took  it  from  her,  to  show 
her  the  trick  of  it.  "Have  you  ever  seen  tiiis 
kimi  of  a  weddinir-rin-:?  Xo?  Give  me  a  pin." 
lie  inserted  the  pin  into  a  minute  hole  on  the  in- 
side, and  the  rini,^  fell  into  two  circles,  so  inter- 
locked that  they  could  not  be  separated.  She  -ave 
a  little  cry  and  examined  them  closelv.  One  was 
inscribed  "Philip,"  one  "Mary." 

"There  we  are,  you  see,"  he  said;  "we  can't 
?ret  apart;  yet  we  fit  to-ether  a-ain  so  that  you 
can't  ev(m  see  the  cracR."  He  pressed  the  two 
circlets  to-ether,  and  to  all  appearam-es  it  was  a 
conventional  weddini<--riiiu:  once  more 
"Oh,  Phil,  it  is  charminu!" 
"I    thought  you'd   like  it.     It  is  ,alhMl  'Val- 
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r^'nuy    I    iH.liove.     When    will    you    put    it    on 

lor  keeps,'  .learest.'" 

'' ^\'<' '1'  talk  it  over  wlion  Jessie  eonios  in  ;  wlioro 
IS  Jessie,  by  the  way?" 

.'ust  tiien  the  t.'lephone  I.ell  ran^'  in  the  livin-- 
n.om  whe.-e  they  were  sitting,.     Mary  answered  U. 
'y'"*;!'      -^Ii*'    licanl,    in    a    familiar    voi.-e. 
'Il.'llo,  IS  that  Mr.  C'arniichaol /" 
"No,"  she  answered,  wonderin*?. 
"Oh,  it'sxMary!"saitl  the  voicJ!     "Well   Mary 
•l-a»-,  this  is  J,.ss.     Pleas,.,  have  I  j,Mven  vo„  two 
tnne  <.nou^^h  for  the  present/     I'm  .lown  in  the 
kitehen,  and  1  really  ean't  stand  Ah  Sin  much 
iotij^er.     1  mean,  of  course,  that  he  can't  stand 


IIK 


"Oh,  Joss,  you  ^'oose,  come  at  once!"  said 
-nary,  laughing. 

Slie  came,  of  course,  a  moment  later,  and  gave 
\  li'hp  a  cordial  and  merry  welcome,  scolded  him 
t'T  not  hrmging  Ben,  ami  demanded  to  know  all 
tlicii-  plans  at  once. 

"I  am  sorry  old  Ben  couldn't  come,"  said 
I'nilip  sincerely.  "Ilo  ami  I  have  been  friends 
X'  liwig— and  Mary  and  he,  too.  It  seems  odd 
tliat  she  and  I  shouldn't  have  met  vears  ago  with 
-nvh    connectmg    links    as    Ben    and    you,    Mrs 

"Vou  mean,"  asked  Jessie,  "that  if  vou  had 
"i"t— you  and  Mary— years  ago,  you  would  have 
'alien  in  love  just  the  same?" 


uoa 
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"Why,  of  courso,"  lie  rctiirru'd.  "Only  it'  it 
liad  lu'cn  llicn,  it  would  have  Ijocii  aiiotluT  story 
for  us  Itotli." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Mary  (|uickly,  wishing'  to  chase 
away  the  shadow  from  his  lace,  "this  story  is 
Mood  enough.     I'm  content,  Phil," 

Somehow,  whenever  tin  <|Ueslion  of  the  delinito 
date  of  their  nuirria;?e  came  up,  it  always  yot 
shelved.  They  talked  all  day  al»out  it,  ami  when 
Mr.  l)wi;;lit  came  home  in  the  evenin;^  and  added 
liis  cordial  welcome  to  his  wife's,  they  still  had 
fixed  no  derinite  time. 

"Ben  would  have  made  a  splendid  best  man," 
said  his  sister,  with  a  si^di. 

Philip's  face  wore  a  look  of  consternation. 
"Oh,  ,«,^)od  Lord!  Mary,  we  don't  have  to  have  a 
lH\st  man,  do  we/  I  had  hoped  it  might  be  the 
simplest  thing  that  would  be  legal." 

"Aren't  you  going  to  promise  to  love,  honor, 
and  obey,  Mary?"  asked  Mrs.  Dwiglit. 
"Of  course,"  she  answered. 
"Obey !"  said  Mr.  Dwight,  with  a  chuckle, 
like   to   see  any   woman   obey  nowadays, 
they  won't  even  promise  to  do  it!" 

"I  think  it  is  very  stupid  to  make  such  a  fuss 
about  it,"  said  Mary,  with  her  gentle  seriousness. 
"It's  much  harder  to  love  and  honor;  yet  no  one 
objects  to  promising  that.  And  if  you  can  love 
and  honor,  it's  oasv  to  oliev." 

"Hear— hear!"  said  Mr.  Dwight.  "Take  note 
of  thai,  old  ladv,"  be  turned  to  lii^  wife,  "for  t 
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U'o  111  tile  Iivin>^- 


^        .,         .  -  '^^^"t  you  to  come  over  to 

San    Francisco   to-nnrrow,   Mary,  and   choose  a 
nil,'  and  some  other  thinirs  for  it.     Why  shouldn't 
;^>  take  a  motor  and  make  a  dav  of  it?     Mrs 
^vi-d,    won't  mind  sparin^r  us,  and  we  can  com- 
I'l'-te  all  our  arran,i,'ements." 

"Capital  id(^a,"  said  Jessie.     "You'll  have  a 

f'-avenly  time,  i.lannin- it  all  " 

,    ';'f  I'-i'l  left  his  hag  at  a  near-hv  hotel    and 

-i'^Kled  to  stay  there,  as  the  T)wi,htsM;^^ 

^^.'>  more  limited  than  their  hos,,italitv.     When 

'■  •n-ose  to  go,  his  kind  hostess,  to  make  an  op- 

;;;;;;;n;.ty^  for    the    lovers    to    he    alone    a    ml 

ll,  ;  "J      ;:!^:'"1^?°'^   -^'t-     Thoy  talked 
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stood  leaning'  a^rainst  llic  hannistcr,  .siiiiliii<,r  at 
liim.  The  liirlit  was  l.caulilul  on  licr  far.-  and 
hair,  and  slic  looked  very  youn.i,^  in  her  soft  wliito 
'Topo  dress.  As  they  drew  toi^ether,  his  kiss  was 
like  a  husband's,  a  deep  stillness  of  surely  in  it, 
unlike  any  he  had  ,i,dven  her  hel'oic. 

"My  Mary,"  ho  said.     "(Juod  nii-ht.     Ood  love 
you — as  I  do." 
"And  you,  Beloved." 

'i  ''.  then  the  outside  door  closed,  and  ho  was 
go.u.  She  turned  and  went  slowly  up-stairs,  like 
t  '     in  a  dream. 

■iry  sat  lon^r  by  the  window  thinkinc?,  after 
hor  iio^ht  was  out.     She  was  de.^ply  and  intensely 
hapi)y,  yet,  curiously,  a  sense  of  sadness,  veiy  pro- 
found, was  also  settiin.f  over  her  sj.irit.     Iii  this 
l)artieular  hour  of  her  life,  she  wanted  her  par- 
ents—her youni;  parents,  who  had  loved  each  other 
and    had    died,    when    they    v.ere    youni^^er    than 
she  was  now.     She  thoui^dit  of  thein  witli  lon^ins,^, 
with  a  sense  of  i rreparal)le  loss.     She  had  no  o'th^r 
family  ties.     Philip,  too,  was  almost  as  lonely  as 
she.  thoucrh  he  had  an  elder  brother  somewiiere 
in  Indand.     No  wondc^r  they  cluncr  tou'ether,  he 
and  she!     But  for  each  other,  they  would  have 
been  two  lonely  souls.     They  must  be  all  in  all 
to  one  another. 

She  looked  out  into  the  darkness.  The  sky  was 
murky,  for  there  had  been  recent  rains.  Not  a 
sin<,de  star  broke  through  the  gloom,  and  the  gar- 
den lay  hushe<l  and  dark.     It  came  to  her  sud- 
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'ionly  that  this  woul.I  ho  tho  last  ni.^.t  in  which 

..s  par  lonh,,-  kind  of  lon.lin.ss  wouhl  ho  h.rs, 

!;.•'    in  all  tho  Jays  and  ni,o:hts  of  hor  life  to  oonio, 

Inhp  wouhl   havo  an   into,^ral   part.     Proeious 

'l'"udit--wannin^'  th.  heart  liko  wino!     She  sank 

""  'l^'i-  Ivnocs  hy  tho  oi>..n  window  and  stretched 

""1  hor  arms,  in  exaltation  of  spirit 

"0  jrroat  God  of  day  and  ni^dd.  and  life  and 
'^-'H'-Ood  ol  tlH>  ni.^dit  in  which  no  star  is,  hid. 
;-t  n.y  love  from  the  heart  of  my  Love,  but  lot 
-nni  know  it,  wherever  ho  -oes,  whenever  ho  needs 
'^  whatever  he  does.  He  is  my  soul-tho  better 
I'-"t  of  mo  and  niino  is  Thine,  in  ^reat  thanks  for 
t'l<'>.sin-  life  with  love.    Amen." 

'n><>    next    morning    was    beautiful,    and    they 

^^>nU.\  out  for  thoir  shopping  expodition  to  San 

ranoiseo   hke  two  children  going  on  a  picnic-. 

M|s^myig)it  waved  them  good-by  from  the  porch 

^^^  ^She  s  such  a  dear,"  said  Mary,  "I  shall  miss 

t.  nds  ^U  have  noarly  everything  else  that  is 
■;  '^^ary  to  happiness,  but  the  old  friends-are 
Z^r-    ^  ^°P^  I  ^^^"  ^«ke  up  to  you,  my 

;•  IVarest  boy!  Having  you,  I  don't  need  any- 
''""..'  olse,  not  even  old  friends !" 

f  r<'  snnled  with  pleasure.  There  was  that  child- 
■'f^'Yl'iality  in  him  whi.h  could  be  easilv  .•hoored 
•"•  'h'pressed  ])y  a  word. 
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thoro,"  1,0  wont  on.     "Mostly  fruit-rowers,  like 
oursolvos,   lucklr-ss   soamps,   some   of  them,   and 
otiiors  are  younii^or  sons  of  rather  influential  folk 
at  home.     They  are  quite  possible  nei-hbors,  so 
Alac(Jro^^or  tells  me.     He's  the  funny  old  care- 
taker, who  was  my  unelo's  foreman  on  the  ranch, 
ilo's  (|uite  a  eharaeter." 
I'Does  he  live  with  us?"  she  inquired. 
"Well,  he's  livin-  in  the  house  at  present    but 
iio  needn't,  if  you  don't  like.     He's  the  only  serv- 
ant there  now  and  quite  a  handy  old  chap,  both 
indoors  and  out." 

Th(>y  had  reached  the  shop  where  Jessie  had 
advise.1  them  to  look  for  their  rug,  and  the  next 
hour  was  sj.ent  in  al)sorbed  study  of  various 
Oriental  weaves  and  patterns.  Finally  the  sales- 
man showed  them  one  of  most  beautiful  and  in- 
tricate desi^ni,  in  dim,  soft,  woodland  colors,  repre- 
senting a  tree  with  many  branches.  Afary  was 
dehifhted. 

''That's  the  one!"  she  cried,  and  then,  her  move 
prudent  second  thou-ht  prompting  her  ''that  is 
if  it  isn't  too  exi)ensiye."  '  ' 

Tt  proved  to  be  rather  staggering  in  price,  but 
1  hilij)  msisted  on  buying  it.  He  wouldn't  hear 
ot^any  other  and  laugh,.!  away  her  protestations 
_  U  e  must  start  right,"  he  said,  -  stand  on  the 
right  thing  at  the  beginning;  and  it  is  the  one  you 
wanted."  "^ 

"Sec^it   is  the  tree  of  life,"  she  whispered, 
while  the  salesman  rolled  up  the  rug.  "and  we 
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sMl  vv,H|,  o„  it  ,.v,.,-.v  ,h,y.    (»h,  |.|,il,  it  i,  bcau- 
I'lu.    I.lolon,(oM.,.ili„„     |,ill,.|,ou«..- 
-An  i,loa  was  ,^'io«inK  i„  l'|,„i,,..^  n.in.l-a  ,l-,r 

«nsc.  of  e.l„laratio„  au.l  ex,.i,.,„e„,.     The  r  pur 

;-l    <..,.|  posilin-ly  liKl,f.|a.adi.d  with  joy  »  jfarv 
^.ii.l,  huKhinK  at  nolhins.  ^ 

.■■J'"'  '''■""'^'  ^""'   i«."   1)0  answero,).    "What 
-l'.'H  wcMlo  nowf     Whore  .hall  we  so;     Let  ,^ 
V  you  somethi,,,,  Mary,  .o.neth.ng  i„ti.„at:'a*n, 
I   '  u '.  I,  ju.t  for  you.     Let  me  buy  yo.i-oh  what 

S.    :•;,•?,"•    i'<l  "koto  give  you  the  worWr' 
M.e  ..nsed  her  iace  to  look  at  him,  l,ut  the  lids 
'lr;x^c,l  over  her  eyes  before  they  .net  his. 
-My, lear,  you  will,"  she  answered. 
It  s  u-red  him,  and  his  e..ei.ement  mounted. 

M.lv,  s   m'         i  "  ''™"^'  """♦*"*'  ^'"y  «"  to  our. 
I^.'»,     he  .said.     "First,  we'll  luneh,  in  a  private 
."•""  »7|™-  '"'o,  for  1  eouMn't  stand  i,  in  a  pub 
;•  ""0,  I'm    00  insanely  happy.     Then  we'll    ake 

-toraobde,  drive  about  in  the  park,  ami  have 

•"-IhaiTi';'.'.'"'"'-'  '"'■«'"■'''■"■  ^^•"'"  '1°  y™ 

'"'  ^ur-^'  »lie  .said  yes  to  it  all.     The  private 
;|un,  was  obtained,  a„,I  when  the  .lisereet'w 
"•"   «itlKlrawn  for  a  moment,  Philip  .-ame  to  her 
:;;;Hp.^  her  ,livest  herself  of  eoal  a^d'ed  an 

n!;;::;,,!:,^''""""^"' ""'''"■'-'«-'■ ''-in.  this 

i    J^'i,     la  iii,!\  ij,.  ouck  in  a 
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moDj.'iit,  an.l  nioiv  tluin  luo.i  or  drink  1  want  vour 
Kiis.scs,  ]\Jai\." 

And  ho  had  thcni,  an>\vciin^r  ijj^  ^^vii. 

"  Vou  h)ok  liko  a  l,ri,hs"  1h'  sai.l.  as  he  roleasod 
her.  "How  came  you  to  wear  white  to-day.  mv 
darlin^^'"  ^ 

"I  often  do.'' 

I' Is  the  ccat  warm  onon<rh  for  the  motor?" 
"Oh,  yes,  it's  a  motor  coat,"  she  huii^licl,  throw- 
iim-    the    white,    woolly    thinff    on    a    chair,    and 
demurely    takini;    her    place    at    the    tahi.-      The 
waiter  found  them  thus,  sitlin-  in  -reat  d.'coru.n 
oj)])osite    each    other,    speakin-    as    formallv    as 
strangers.     Lovers  are   like  ostrich(>s  with  tiM'ir 
heads  in  the  sand.     Thinkin-  themselves  hidden, 
they  deceive  no  one,  h-ast  of  all,  waiters.     These,* 
soft-footed  and  self-effacin-    see  most  when  no- 
tiein^'    least.     Theirs    is    the    ^n-and-stand    view. 
Mary's  cheeks  W(M-e  a  splendid  scarlet,  her  eves 
"hhie  pools  of  li-ht,"  so  Philip  sai.l  in  another 
stolen  interlude,  which  the  thou^ditful  waiter  fur- 
nished them.     They  drank  foolish,  hai)pv  toasts 
m  golden  wine,  and  enjoyed  it  all  like  children 
l)layinij;-  truant. 

At  the  end,  when  the  waiter  had  i^-ono,  Pldjip 
leanetl  across  the  table,  layin-  his  hand  on  hers  and 
said: 

"You're  really  all  ready  to  leave,  Marv?" 
"Trunks  packed,  and  two  of  theni  locked,"  she 
answered. 
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'•Then  uhy  «boul.i  uv  wait?"  h.  sakl  dariii-lv. 
>  iiy  «l>uuidn  t  it  bo  now,  to  day '" 
"Oil!" 

"I^Xviiot?"  ho  porsistod,  hi.s  touch  on  I.or 
'■and  ti^^htening.  "Wo  can  ho  niarriod  hv  a  jus- 
'"-  o  tho  poacHs  and  h-avo  hy  tho  ni,ht  hoat'for 
J^os  Angolos.  To-morrow  niornin-  w<.'ll  -ot  -i 
"-tor  and  be  homo,  home,  Mary,  boforo  night  to- 
morrow."  ^ 

:'<>Ji,  Pliil  doar,  I  couMn't-wliy_I  havon't  any 
ti'in-s  with  mo,"  she  said  helplessly 

"We'll  got  thorn." 

"And  Jossie  and  George.     Oh—" 

Mary  thought  swiftly.     She  remomberod  tho  ex- 
I'n-ssion  of  reserve  on  the  faces  of  both  George 
invight  and  his  wife,  when  she,  a  widow  of  not 
>ix  months,  spoke  of  the  probability  of  her  mar- 
J'a^c.     Though  she  knew  they  sympathized  with 
'"■i-   in  a  way,  she  felt  they  were  troubled  by 
MTuplos.     She  suddenly  saw  that  it  mii^d.t  be  bet- 
t-r  not  to  ask  them  to  lend  themselves  to  th-  oc- 
.asion  at  all      To   steal   away  and   be   mamed 
•i'"otly,  like  this,  might  seem,  might  be,  in  fact 
v'-'v  ungrateful,  but  it  would  relieve  them  of  any 
'•'^vkwardness  they  might  possibly  fool  at  having 
t"  <ountenance  a  ceremony  with  which  they  were 
'"'t  m  lull  concordance.     But  still,  to-day— 
/i'llip'.s    eyes     never    left    hers.     His    mind 
t'avolod  tho  road  of  her  thoughts,  instinctively 
'^nuwing  them.     He  was  silent  until  they  reached 
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tliis  point.  Then  ho  ),ioke  iu  upou  them  He 
crossed  to  her  si.lr  of  the  table,  ,,ulliiig  her  out 
ol  h<'i-  ehuir  into  liis  arms. 

"Sweetlieai-t,  [  want  you,  I  can't  wait.  Come 
to  nic;  let's  i,^o  home!" 

That  (lid  it.  "I'll  eom<s"  she  said.  "I  leave 
It  all  to  yon." 

il.'  roek.-d  her  in  his  arms,  speaking'  in  jerks 
when  he  eould  detach  liis  lijjs  loni,^  enough  from 
hers. 

"Vou'll   never   regret   it.     It's    best   to    do   it 
(luickly-and  quh-tly.     1  want  you  lo  be  all  mine 
my  I )arling,  my  Love,  my  Wife.     I  begrudge  every 
iiioment  lak.-n  from  our  happiness  together.     Let 
it  begin  to-day— and  go  on  forever!" 

His  exuberant  extravagance  made  her  smile,  as 
It  never  failed  to  ,lo.  It  always  modified  their 
emotional  moments  with  a  streak  of  fun 

Jle  h'ft  her  little  tim,.  to  think.  Having  made 
a  few  in.iuiries,  he  rushed  her  away  in  a  cab,  and 
soon  they  were  standing  in  a  lawyer's  office  ex- 
plaining their  desire  to  be  married  forthvvith. 
ihe  necessary  forms  having  been  complied  with, 
the  lawy(T  looked  over  the  top  of  his  spectacles, 
smiled  benignly  on  them,  and  said: 

"Yes,  now  I  can  marry  you,  but  we'd  better 
have  a  couple  of  witnesses.  Any  friends  you'd 
like  to  call  on?" 

''Xo,"  sai.l  Philip  quickly,  as  Marv  hesitated. 
"Ao,  any  one  will  do— the  office-boy  or  the  lift- 
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.-« -.1;.  janitor;  it  ,|o«„-,^ 
Tl„.  hnvyo,-  «,.nf  o„|  ,„  |i,„|  ,„„„,  „„,. 

'"'^J'    tho    ^.ravo   question:     "Do    von    HL 

^<N     iH'sai.luitl,  much  solonniitv 
A''<;n  r  pronouacc  you,  am.rdini,^  to  tho  hiws 
•'1      -S1a.on.,Iifo,.niaJ„.shandan<lJ^^^^^^^ 

>in,!He:;;ron!;      ^^^'"^^  ''''''  -^^'-^^-^  «^   ^he 
.    -That  is  alJ,"  .aid  the  lawj-or,  "oxcont  that  it 

_l>l„i,p  obeyd  tl.oso  s,,sj,o.ti„ns  pravolv. 
,  ';"'  ""  '"'■  ■■•■''lly  m.-u-riocl ."  asko,l  Mary 

"Mindor     Uu  are  man  and  wife.     Allow  mo  to 
n.rat„la,o  you.    If  yo„  „.ill  .vait  a  mLont    I 

^^'iiT   thankod   tho   witnossos    inrl    Pi,;i- 
"••■-l-l  thon,.     Tl,o„,  .nWn,.rVo,"  of        maT 


''••'  '>owod  out  l>y  that  wntl 
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oarnin.i,^s    liad    been    suhstantially    increased    by 
Philiji's  jfcnorosity. 

"Now,"  he  said,  as  he  put  her  in  a  eaf),  "first, 
to  the  oHice  of  the  Steamship  Company  to  reservj 
a  cabin,  then  lo  the  sliops  to  get  whatever 
•tilings'  yon  want;  then  we'll  finish  the  afternoon 
in  the  park  and  say  g(.od-by  to  San  Francisco." 

"I  must  write  to  .Jessie  ami  tell  her,  and  ask 
her  to  send  on  my  trunks." 

''Telegraph  from  the  boat,"  he  suggested. 

"No,  no,  I  must  writ<'  and  exi)lain.  1  can  make 
her  understand  better,"  she  said. 

Inside  the  cab,  \w  put  his  arms  about  her,  and 
she  leane.l  back  in  tliem,  abandoning  herself  to  his 
embrace. 

"My  wife,"  he  whl -pered.  "Reallv,  at  last, 
my  wife." 

While  they  were  shopping,  and  .Afary  was  buy- 
ing some  ])articularly  lovely  garments  whirli 
Plnlip  was  not  encouraged  to  see,  a  ripple  of 
gayety  broke  every  now  and  tlu^n  through  their 
(lecorum.  They  still  had  the  feeling  of  truants, 
like  children  eluding  their  elders,  having  done 
something  secret  or  wrong. 

At  last  the  }iurchases  were  completed,  and  there 
still  remained  an  hour  or  so  of  golden  afternoon 
to  be  vvhiled  away  before  the  boat  sailed.  They 
took  a  carriage  and  were  driven  through  the  park, 
talking  and  laughing  at  each  other's  little  sayings 
in  the  fond  and  foolish  way  of  lovers,  for  whom 
the  world  has  just  been  re  i^ade  entirely  *Mo  the 
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iH-art's  dosire."  Alter  a  while  th».y  ^ot  out  of 
I  i-  carnage,  asked  tlie  cabman  to  wait,  and  walked 
.••I'oiit  on  the  grass,  among  the  trees.  When  thev 
— •,.  hidden  rom  their  driver,  who  was  the  onlv 
l-rson  in  the  park  at  that  spot,  except  thcn.selve,; 
I  lnl«p  kissed  the  hand  he  hckl,  with  the  wedding- 
"iigupon  it,  and  said  again  : 
"My  wife." 

"How  simple  it  was,"  she  .said,  "we  merely 
'•"'k  oach  other  for  husband  and  wife.  No 'for 
Mter,  for  worse';  no  Move,  honor  and  obeying' 
■•''••'"t  It;  no  big,  solemn,  beautiful  words  We 
,,u>t  'took'-I,  you;  you,  me-for  husband  and 
\vne,  and  we  were!" 

';  Ves,"  he  answered,  -that's  what  I  liked  about 
It,  its  simj)licity.  No  form  or  ceremony,  just  the 
I'lain  tact." 

"But  I  don't  feel  married,"  siie  laughed. 
"^\o^ds    can't    marry    people,"    said    Philip 
Uould  you  have   felt  happier,  my  clearest,  to 

liave  made  all  the  old  vows,  gone  through  all  the 

old  forms?" 

"Ves,  I  think  I  would,"  she  answ.ied  a  little 
lit'sitatingly.  -  You  see,  I  think  of  marriage  as  a 
sacrament,  not  just  as  a  legal  form." 

"Do  words  make  a  sacrament?"  he  asked,  with 
the  relentless  reasoning  that  characterized  him 
at  tunes.  "No,  it  is  what  comes  after,  Mav,  the 
love  that  unites  peoplf^.  That's  the  real  sacra- 
nient." 

•'U's,"       she     spoke       sluwly,       thoughtfully. 
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'"'''"■'•;•  "...>!   Ih.  Iuv...  of  .-o.ms,,  or  i(  isn't  roMi 
l''<-t<S  l";l  yet,  love-  itself  isn't  a  sacranu-nt,  nor 
an'  words,  of  cours...     Vet  n.arria-<.  i.      It's  tl.. 
""/on  ol   tuo  m.-anino-s;  it's  lii^^M-r  than  ritla-r 
I    s-n.ystic.     J    ,,,n't    ...xplain;    Wo    you    s.m-    at 
all . 

'■1  think  so."  [le  was  following  h.-r  thoudit. 
rath.r  allun..!  In-  it.  "  Vou  m.-an,  to  ,.nt  it  n,n- 
;''-<'t<-  y,  It  you  an,l  1  had  hccn  niarrinl,  sav  with 

^';' '•'""•'•I' I'onu,  said  hy  a  pri.'st,  that,  loving  ,. ad. 
otiicr  as  svo  do,  tliat  would  have  been  what  vou  call 
{«  sacrament  T' 


'^y....  M 


cs. 

"And  tliat  the  form  isn't  onou-h,  witiiout  the 
love,  or  tnc  love  isn't  enougi,,  without  the  fonn,  to 
make  it  so?" 

"No.  It  needs  botli.  The  'outward  sii^n' and 
tlie 'inward  grace'." 

"Well,  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  he  said.  "Our 
love  is  enough  to  make  a  sacrament  of  marriage. 
^^<'  1  make  ,t  so.  Don't  you  feel  ours  is  a  real 
marriage"' 

"Oh,  yes!  That's  for  this  worl.l-marriage- 
but  a  sacrament  has  to  do  with  the  world  to 
come ! ' ' 

"And  love?" 

"Love  has  to  do  with  both.  It's  for  now  and 
lorever. " 

"So  it  is, ' '  he  answered.  Then  lie  took  lier  face 
betwe<.n  his  hands.     "Your  eyes  glimmer  like  blue 

water  in  a  well    \f •>>•»•   i^^^r  \f„„,. i      *     ■,  ^ 

*••".'»  "V  ->iar,v ;    ^\iici  I  can  see 
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tlH'  Stars  in  ti.ein,  as  they  say  you  oan  in  a  well 
.11  midday.     Do  you  lovonic?" 

"  Vou  know— oil,  you  know!" 

'•An,l  your  kissos."  !,.  sai.l,  after  an  intorval, 
l'''tting  her  rou,:,ddy  away  from  i.jn,,  -are  likJ 
;viiH' ;  they  intoxieate  nie !  We  must  «o  home,  my 
I^ove,  my  Sweet."  ' 

At  the  end  of  the  litth'  path  they  turne.l  and 
'"oked  hack. 

^'I  shall  always  love  that  spot,"  sai.l  Mary. 

1 '!(  y  ^'ot  into  the  carria-e  a-ain  and  drove  l)a('k 

f>  town.     As  they  topped  the  hill,  "Look  ahead 

'•oy,     saidl'hilip.     -'Look!     There's  the  Oolden 

•ate!     Rememher  how  you  said,  far  away  in  Enff- 

aiK  ,  that  I  was  goin^^  to  tak(^  you  to  an  enchanted 

land — home!" 

"I  remember." 

"Well     wc^re   A-oin":   there;    it's  just    bevond, 
tl"-oui,di  the  Golden  Gate."  * 

1>«'''P  blues  and  violets  hung  over  the  two  great 
"''•"llmids,    darkening    in    the    shadows    of    late 
■•'»  ornoon.     The  sky  glowed  with  the  memory  of 
••'  beautiful  day  past,  the  promis(.  of  a  b<>autiful 
•lay  to  rome.     I'ouring  splendor  came  from  the 
-'in.     They  turned  their  faces  to  the  west,  drink- 
'"^'   in    Its    radiance,    steei»ing    tli.'ir    souls    and 
senses  ,n  its  glory.     Finally  she  turned  from  it 
to  the  twilight  gray  of  his  eves. 
"Philip— Philip,  my  king!" 

They  sent  a  rather  lengthy  h-tter  to  Jessie  and 
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siKTHxl  it  with  1,0th  tl.oir  nam.  s.  I'l.ilip  ami  Marv 
Cannichaol:  and  fn.m  tli<.  boat  tlicy  tcle^-raplu'.'l 
to  lien,  in  X.-w  Vork.  Marv  was  rathor 
(l.strp.sspd  over  tlw  I.-ttcr  to  .Ipssic. 

"I  IVcl,  IMiil  (1,-ar,  almost  as  if  we  had  ahused 
their  hospitality,  stcalin-  olT  in  this  uav." 

"iiclicvc  me.  dear,  they'll  he  posit'ively  re- 
lieved at  not  having'  to  countenanee  what' they 
couldn't  put  a  ^^ood  face  on!"  he  twinkh-d  ili 
reply. 

Sh(.  lan^died  and  as.-eed  it  had  heen  her  thou^lit, 
too.     "lien  wouldn't  feel  that  way,"  she  said. 

"Ben's  ^n-eat,"  answered  Philip;  "our  best 
friend." 

IIo  left  jier  in  their  cabin,  which  was  tlio  best 
on  the  boat,  to  nnpack  her  parcels  and  boxes  and 
make  ready  for  dinner.     She  was  humming'  hap- 
pily   as    she    brushed    out    her    lonj?    fair    hair 
with  golden  lights  in  it,  and  arranged  it  freshly.' 
When  it  was  done  and  she  was  readv,  she  stood 
looking  at  herself  in  the  little  strip'  of  mirror, 
it  must  be  confessed,  with  pleasure.     She  wa.s 
very  glad  she  had,  quite  by  chance,  put  on  a  soft 
white    s  rge    dress    that    morning.     Everything 
about  her  had  been  white:  hat  of  felt  with  a  white 
feather,    veil,   gloves,   even   coat   and    fur.     She 
had    been    a    dainty    vision    as    they    left    Mrs 
Dwight's  house.     But  she  hadn't  then  the  deep, 
warm  color  in  cheeks  and  lii>s  that  she  had  now' 
She  couldn't  help  smiling  at  the  woman  in  the 


glass,   who,   of  course   smiled   back,    lookiiio- 
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vi.ioly  youriir  an.l  l.ri.lo-liko.     Tiion  sh,.  w.-nt  up 
»'n  'leek  to  joiu  h^r  luisban.l. 

'I^T  hand  in  his  arm,  th..y  walkr.l  almuf  tho 
.l.'.k  whil.  tho  twili^.l.t  ^.ath.HMl  into  .larkn.ss. 
llK'y  liad  agnvd  to  stay  out  initil  th..y  had 
Pa.-od  throutrl,  ,i„>  r,a\o.  As  they  a^proadn-d  it, 
til"  li^dit,  fast-fadin-  showed  tho  first  star  in  tho 
^\<}\  which,  rn„n  faintncss,  hhizcd  into  sudden 
'"•auty  like  a  note  in  music. 

"Make  a  wish,"  said  I»hili,.,  smilin^r  down  at 
the  enraptured  face. 

AI)out  them  was  the  sound  of  manv  waters,  the 
^u-ell  of  the  ^.reat  P^u-iHe  carryin-  them  on  its 
iniirhty  hosom  far  from  the  hiurrin-  outlines  of 
til"  land  they  left  behind.  Thev  passed  through 
tli"  GoI(h'n  Gate  and  out  into  the  dim  mysterv  he- 
.v..nd  The  wind  swept  by  witli  a  weleominif 
•llail-Well  met!"  as  the  boat's  nose  turned 
soutii. 

"Xo  wishes  left,"  she  said,  looking?  up  at  the 
•'^tar.     "That's  the  benediction  on  them  all." 

They  were  very  hite  at  dinner,  which  made  it 
tlie  merrier  and  happier  for  them,  as  they  were 
ahnost  alone.  They  sat  side  by  side,  their  backs 
to  the  salon,  facin-  the  portdioles  through  which 
the  sound  of  the  rushin-  waters  reached  them. 
1  hdip  drew  little  plans  of  the  house  on  the  table- 
cioth,  with  the  dull  side  of  his  knife-blade. 

"The  livinor-room  is  really  very  jolly,"  he  said; 
•'It  has  windows  which  open  straidit  into  th.' 
;:arden  at  each  end,  a  lireplace  on  one  side,  and 
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the  other  sido  opens  into  the  house.  Across  a 
little  hall,  which  is  only  a  sort  of  a  vestihule,  is 
the  dininij-room,  and  hehind  that  the  kitchen. 
Here  are  the  hedrooms. "  He  was  drawing  as 
he  sj)oke.  "Ours  has  a  jasmine  flower  cliinhini? 
all  over  the  window;  you'll  like  that.  It's  very 
sweet.  The  j^ardon  is  neglected  now,  for  no  one 
has  tended  it  for  some  years,  but  it  can  be  made 
very  pr.'tty.  There's  a  hedge  of  geraniums 
higher  than  a  man  can  see  over.  I  wouldn't 
have  believed  it  if  I  hadn't  seen  it,  all  in  blossom 
— scarlet?  The  house  is  plainly  furnished;  but 
we'll  almost  live  out  of  doors." 

"I'm  longing  to  see  it.  I  know  I  shall  love  it," 
she  said. 

They  finished  dining  and  sat  out  on  deck 
warmly  tucked  up  in  their  chairs,  while  Philij) 
had  his  smoke.  She  had  taken  off  her  hat  and 
tied  her  veil  over  her  hair.  Little  wisps  of  it 
blew  loose,  now  and  then,  and  he  put  them  back 
with  a  privileged  hand  which  lingered.  Once  she 
turned  her  face  into  it  and  kissed  it  in  the  palm. 
Philij*  had  beautiful  hands — slender,  but  very 
strong.  The  caress  thrilled  him.  His  cigar  went 
out  unheeded.  Their  talk  fell  into  whispers,  then 
into  silence.  In  the  darkness  their  hands  found 
each  other.  Presently  she  arose,  and  he  walked 
with  her  to  the  door  of  th<'  salon. 

When  Mary  entered  their  cabin,  she  looked 
about  in  amazement.  It  was  transformed. 
Roses — roses    evervwliere!     The    smell   of   them 
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sweetened  the  room.     They  were  on  the  ledgp  l»y 
the  window,  on  the  wasli-stand,  hiding  its  ugli- 
ii.-<s,  on  the  table  by  the  double  bed — everywhere, 
HI    fact.     Philip  must  have   ordered   them   while 
th<  y  were  at  dinner.     Iler  heart  warmed  to  him 
I  "I-    the      eompliment.     She    undressed    quickly, 
lathed,   and    braided   her   hair.     It   hung   below 
litr  waist.     Then  she  turned  out  the  electric  light 
and    stood    by   the   window,   watching   the    pale 
-linmier  of  star-shine  on  the  water.     The  room 
was  faintly  lit,  from  the  deck  outside.     Last  of 
all,  she  knelt  by  the  bed  and  lifted  up  her  heart, 
lull  to  overflowing  with  its  thanksgiving  of  joy. 
Philip  found  her  so  when  he  came  in  softly. 
Slie  looked  like  a  child,  kneeling  there  in  bar 
white  nightgown,  with  the  rope  of  hair  falling 
over  her  shoulder.     He  closed  the  door  softly  and 
joined  her  on  his  knees,  throwing  one  arm  lightly 
a!»out  her.     So  for  a  few  moments  they  stayed, 
nioinentfi  that  neither  of  them  ever  forgot,  feel- 
h\ix  this  supreme  hour  of  both  their  lives,  purged 
and  purified,  laid  like  a  burnt-offering  of  incense 
on  the   altar  of  their   love.     The   smell   of  tiie 
loses,  the  sound  of  rushing  waters,  the  sense  of 
•ach  other's  nearness,  all  things  blended  into  a 
rapture  of  peace,  which  neither  had  ever  known 
In't'ore. 


riTAPTER  III 

"Breath  o'  the  roses  through  the  scentless  palmf 
That  spread  their  fans  in  blessing  overhead 

Hiding  the  great  blue  sky, — 
Heazrn  is  out  of  sight, — stretch  out  your  arms. 

For  this  is  Eden  given  us  instead — 
Evtn    you    and   I." 

DoLF  Wyllarde. 

THEY  were  landed  at  San  Pedro  the  next 
day  and  proceeded  from  there  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  Philip  hired  an  automo- 
bile to  take  them  to  their  destination.  The  day 
was  one  of  those  rare  ones  which  seemed  to  have 
slipped  through  from  heaven,  and  the  air  ex- 
hilarated like  wine.  They  rode  for  miles  over 
the  })lains,  with  prosperous  ranches  of  all  kinds 
spreading  away  on  either  side,  with  now  an  old 
mission  of  the  early  Si)anish  Fathers,  and  now  a 
new  and  up-to-date  hotel  to  claim  their  attention. 
They  stopped  for  lunch  at  one  of  these  and  saw 
the  great  Pacitic  again  in  all  its  gloiy,  with  three 
lines  of  white  breakers  foaming  on  its  sandy 
beach.  Mary  was  enchanted  with  whatever  her 
eyes  fell  upon:  the  great,  soft,  feathery  pepper- 
trees  with  their  red  berries,  the  blue-green  of 
eucalyptus,  the  wide,  browu  plains,  the  mountaiiis 
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tupppfl  with  snow,  and  the  hundreds  of  flower- 
ing j,^ardens  and  groves. 

"Don't  let  us  linger!"  she  said,  "beautiful  as 
it  is.  I  want  to  see  our  share  of  it  all.  I  want 
to  get  home." 

Philip  laughed  boyishly  in  anticipation,  and 
thoy  were  rushed  away  again  in  the  motor  as 
soon  as  their  early  lunch  was  finished.  In  a  few 
hours  they  were  there.  The  houses,  which  had 
been  separated  by  long  distances  from  each  other, 
with  hundreds  of  acres  of  well-sown  land  between, 
now  occurred  at  shorter  and  shorter  intervals, 
and  soon  before  them,  in  the  plain,  they  saw  the 
Httle  town  of  Santa  Rita.  It  nestled  under  the 
fuot-hills,  within  the  arms  of  the  white-capped 
mountain,  as  it  were,  and  its  orange  groves, 
sjiread  out  in  orderly  array,  sent  a  pleasant  per- 
fume of  greeting  to  the  home-coming  bride  while 
she  was  still  a  long  way  off. 

"Behold  the  metropolis!"  said  Philip,  smiling 
down  into  her  eager  face. 

A  church  spire,  one  large,  imposing  building 
which  might  be  a  bank,  or  a  public  library,  or  a 
town  hall,  and  which  turned  out  to  be  all  three  in 
one,  a  red  brick  schoolhouse  and  many  scattered 
homes  among  fields  of  alfalfa,  by-roads  bordered 
with  mimosa,  palm,  and  eucalyptus  tree  —all 
those  they  saw  hurriedly  as  the  car  bore  them 
swiftly  to  their  destination  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town.  Finally,  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  tln-y 
'lirw  up,  under  Philip's  direction,  before  a  gate 
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in  a  lipd^e  of  ircraniunis.  Ho  paid  and  dismissed 
the  chaiifTcur,  and  the  car  sped  away  down  tlic 
country  road.  Tlion  he  opened  the  little  j^atc 
in  tlie  hi<;h  hed,!j:e  of  scaHet  jfcraniums  and 
darted  within,  like  a  hoy  at  play,  leavin;^'  her  out- 
bide. 

"Toll,  hefore  the  j^ate  is  opened,  my  faire 
ladye!"  he  said,  leaning'  toward  her.  She  lifted 
her  face  to  him,  and  they  kissed  over  the  gate, 
which  a  second  later  he  swung  wide. 

"Welcome  to  your  (*astle  in  Spain,  my  dear 
Chatelaine!  Behold,  it  is  called  'El  Tcjado 
Qucrido/  which  is  'The  Beloved  Koof !'  " 

"Oh,  Philii>— how  beautiful!" 

Two  tall  cedar  trees  guarded  the  gate  and  threw 
a  pleasant  shade.  Past  these,  the  garden 
spread,  tangled  and  confused  and  overgrown  with 
the  neglect  of  two  years,  which  in  California  is 
equal  to  ten  in  colder  climates.  Roses  were 
overj-where.  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  roses,  border- 
ing the  walk,  in  bushes,  covering  the  house  in 
vines,  climbing  even  to  the  roof.  It  stood,  the 
little  house,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  garden, 
witli  walks  branching  away  from  it  in  all  direc- 
tions. A  splendid  purjile  passion-flower  covered 
the  porch,  and  Mary  noted  where  the  jasmine 
sprung  to  the  bedroom  window.  They  passed 
under  the  low  lintel  of  the  door,  into  the  little 
hall  and  on  into  the  living-room.  Then  Philip 
took  his  wife  in  his  arms. 

"Home,  dearest."' 
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"Home,  at  last.  Home!  Phil,  what  a  beauti- 
ful, round,  sweet  word  it  is!" 

His  boyish  laugh  rippled  out  again.  "It's  only 
tlicse  little  four  walls." 

"Oh,  no,  it's  these  great  four  arms,  binding  us 
in  toij^ether. " 

"Want  to  explore!"  he  asked,  after  an  in- 
terval. 

"Oh,  yes,  at  once!     Take  me  all  over  it." 
"All  over  this  immense  castle!    What  an  or- 
'lir,  my  chatelaine!    Why,  there  are  as  many  as 
seven  rooms— one  for  every  day  in  the  week!" 
Happy  as  children  with  a  new  toy,  they  ex- 
amined it  thorou.ofhly.     Three  rooms  down-stairs 
and  a  hall  and  pantry,  four  bedrooms  up-stairs. 
•And  a  bath,"  said  Philip,  in  a  tone  of  awe. 
"One  for  the  servant— he'll  probably  be  a  China- 
niiin,  Marj^— one  for  a  dressing-room,  one  for  a 
«len.  and  one   for  us.     When  Ren  comes,   we'll 
liave  to  put  him  in  the  den,  or  the  attic!     And  if 
any  one  else  comes— why,  we'll  have  to  build  an 
addition." 

"I  don't  suppose  we'll  have  much  company," 
Slid  ;Mary. 

"I  didn't  mean  companv,"  he  answered 

"Oh!" 

She  flushed  and  wondered,  and  her  heart  grew 
>till  with  the  mighty  thought  of  what  women  are 
dowered  with.  And  in  that  instant,  bom  of  his 
\v(iids,  a  new  desire  took  root  in  her  to  give  him 
more  than  she  ever  had  given  yet— something 
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that  she  alone  of  all  the  world  could  give  to  him— 
more,  even,  than  the  gift  of  herself. 

Hand  in  hand  they  stood  in  the  kitchen  door- 
way, looking  down  the  little  rise  on  wliich  the 
house  stood,  to  the  orange  grove  below.  A  soli- 
tary figure  was  approaching  from  one  of  the  out- 
houses. 

"That's  MacGregor,"  said  Philip,  "our  one 
servant  as  yet.  But  he's  a  wonder!  He'll  cook 
us  dinner,  and  give  us  gossip  and  pearls  of  wis- 
dom about  irrigation  and  religion  and  harvesting, 
and  the  way  to  make  money  by  side  issues,  on  a 
ranch.  We'll  soon  have  the  place  going  full 
tilt." 

The  old  man  approaching  slowly  had  both 
hands  full,  they  noticed.  He  was  duly  greeted 
and  presented  to  Mary,  whose  natural  gracious- 
ness  won  her  instant  favor  always. 

"I'm  fair  glad  to  meet  ye,  lady,"  said  Mac- 
Gregor. "An'  more  than  glad  that  ye've  elected 
to  come  out  lieere  to  live.  I've  made  bold  to 
bring  you  a  bit  of  an  offering.  It  sairs  me  keen 
it  is  nae  white  heather;  but  for  the  bride,  I  be- 
lieve, they're  the  recht  flowers." 

With  a  smile  that  seemed  to  crack  his  dry  old 
face  in  a  hundred  places,  he  presented  Mary  with 
a  bouquet  of  orange  blossoms.  She  thanked  him 
prettily  and  tucked  some  of  it  in  her  belt.  Then 
he  turned  to  Philip. 

"For  you,  sir,  I've  something  mair  substantial. 
You  can  wear  it  inside,  not  outside  of  ye  I"  and 
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.liawiii^^  his  loft  hand  from  behind  his  back,  he 
revealed  a   fresh-killed  chicken. 
"Will  ye  hao  it  for  supper,  sir  I" 
''Thankfully,"  answered   Pliiliis   smiling,   ''if 
you'll  cook  it,  MacGregor." 

"Oh,    I    would    na    j)resoome    in    Mrs.    Car- 
miciiaers  kitchen!" 

"Oh,    please    do,    MacGregor,"    said    Mary. 
•  Vou  see  I  don't  know  mucli  about  it  yet.    1  rely 
on  you  to  teach  me." 

She  and  Philij),  leaving  him  quite  alone  at  his 
task,  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  walking  over 
the  place,  discussing  improvements  and  additions. 
I'liilip  explained  the  problem  of  irrigation  to  her, 
iin.l  she  listened  with  real  interest  to  details 
about  the  digging  of  wells  and  the  probable  cost 
of  extra  facilities. 

"The  only  thing  is,"  he  said,  "it  always  seems 
to  require  money  to  make  money;  and  we 
liaven't  much  capital  to  start  with.  To  put  this 
place  on  a  really  paying  basis  would  need  the 
xpenditure  of  several  thousand  dollars;  and  we 
Hiiiply  haven't  got  it.  Why,  it  is  more  than  our 
income  for  as  many  years." 

"IMiilip!    Really,  is  it  only  about  a  thousand 

u  year?" 

"That's  all.     Does  it  frighten  you?" 
' '  Xo.     But  oh,  Phil !     We  shouldn  't  have  bought 
tin.  ruo:!     Why,  that  was  a  year's  income!" 
lie    laughed.     "I    see    you    are    going    to    be 


-laitha  as  well  as  Mary,"  he  said.     ''A 
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iucom«'  is  very  little  to  give  for  a  thiuu  that  out- 
is  goijij:?  to  like  all  one's  life.  Tlio.^e  are  the  real 
household  irods— the  worth-while  thiu^'s  that  you 
make  saeritices  for." 

"Yes,  hut  Phil  <larlinf?,  I  haven't  made  any 
saerifice  for  it.  And  1  wish  to  eoiitrihute  my 
share." 

He  smiled  down  at  her  without  a  word,  but  his 
look  seemed  to  say:     "Haven't  you?" 

"Let  us  think  how  we  can  economize,  so  as  to 
l)ut  all  our  income  into  th  imi)rovements,"  she 
continued.  "What  would  Ben  call  it?"  She 
thouf,dit  for  a  moment.  "Oh,  yes!  Turning  the 
profits  back  into  the  business;  that's  what  we 
must  do!"  She  nodded,  proud  of  her  percep- 
tion. 

"But  there  aren't  any  profits  yet,"  said 
Philip. 

"Well,  then  our  inoome.  We  must  use  our  in- 
come to  make  the  improvements." 

"And  what  should  we  live  on,  meanwhile?"  he 
asked. 

"Why,  on  things  out  of  the  garden,  and 
chickens  and  i)igs  and  things." 

He  laughed  outright.  "But  what  should  we 
feed  them  with?" 

She  looked  a  little  crestfallen.  "Oh,  yes,  of 
course  they  have  to  be  fed,  don't  they." 

"Of  course  they  do,"  he  answered,  "and  so  do 
servants.  And  in  harvesting  time  that  will  he 
quite  an  item.     No,  dear,  we  must  make  haste 
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slowly.     We  shall  need  our 


to  live  on  this  first  war  whil 


income,  pvory  bit  of  it, 


»'  we  are  .lircttinir  the 


placo  in  order,  and  tiion  next  year,  wiien  tl 

i>  salable,  we  can  j.ut  those  profits  [)ack  into  tl 


>ines.s    for    the    iniprovenieiitj 


le  crop 


le 


Oh 


he    ex- 


claimed, after  a  look  at  her  thou-htful,  attentive 
face,  "I  often  think,  Mary,  it  is  no  kind  of  life? 
to  have  brou^dit  you  to !  You  are  so  far  above  it ! 
I  nui,dit  to  have  waited  until  1  had  something  bet- 
ter to  oiTer  you." 

"And  wasted  these  golden  years!     Pure  gold, 
that's  what  they  are,  my  Philip.     AVe  are  going 
1<»  fill  them  uj),  brim-full,  with  the  verv  best  we 
liave  of   love   and  work.     AVait!     Why,   Phil,   I 
wouldn't  be  cheated  out  of  one  day  of  it!    One 
"fay  with  you,  sharing  wliatever  comes  in  it,  is 
l'«tter  than  a  thousand  waiting  for  you,  what- 
•  vcr  wealth  you  brought  me  at  the  end." 
"Vou  dear  of  mine!     You  very  dear." 
They  walked  on  under  their  blossoming  trees, 
liaiid    in    hand.     The    perfume    of    the    orange 
flouvrs    was    almost    like    a    visible   ])resence    to 
-M'ect  the  bride.     It  fill<>d  her  with  long  tlioughts 
that    led    back   to    that   garden   made    wlien   the 
•arth  was  young,  and  a  man  and  a  woman  iust 
'•'•••ated    upon    it.     Now    that    it    was    old,    the 
miracle  wa-s  still  young,  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
I'liilding,  ever  building— in  their  garden, 
"liver  a  M)an  and  a  woman,"  she  said  soft!  v.  out 


'r   thouirhts.   "and 


III 


ever   n   garden    to   buiid 
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Tlio  short  California  twilight  was  closing  in  as 
they  turned  hack  to  the  house,  where,  through  the 
lighted  windows,  they  eould  see  MacOregor  at  his 
homely  tasks.  Just  at  the  end  of  the  grove  Mary 
turned  to  her  hushaud. 

"Love  of  my  heart,"  she  said,  "do  you 
realize  it  is  just  two  years  since  we  met  and  loved 
each  other  at  once,  *out  of  the  blue,'  as  you  say? 
What  a  difficult  way  we  have  walked,  in  these 
two  litth'  years,  to  this  wonder-place  that  is  our 
happiness!  If  we  could  only  have  f  reseen  it, 
we  wouldn't  have  cared  for  a  stone  upon  the 
path!" 

"Nor  have  appreciated  the  garden  when  we 
found  it,"  Philip  answered. 

She  remained  upon  tlie  porch  a  moment  after 
he  had  gone  inside.  She  stood  there  in  the  twi- 
light, turning  her  wedding-ring  around  upon  her 
finger. 

"Round  and  round  and  round!  No  ])eginning 
— no  ending — forever — and  ever — a  ring — a  cir- 
cle— eternity!" 


CHAPTER  IV 

"/  love  thee  to  tfit   level  of  every  day's 
Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  eandle-light." 

KuzABKTH  Barrett  Browning. 

SO  Philip  Carmidiael,  before  lie  was  tbirty- 
five,  found  bis  wliole  lifo  plan  altered. 
All  bis  adult  years  bad  been  spent  in  the 
f mining  of  bis  fine  talents  for  a  statesman's  serv- 
i''<',  and  that  training  wa?  of  no  use  to  him  now, 
in  this  new  environment.  He  bad  to  start  all 
()v«'r  again,  accumulate  wisdom  and  experience 
Mloiig  a  totally  different  line,  in  which  his  previ- 
ous training  was  more  of  a  handicap  than  a  help. 
And  be  bad  a  double  responsibility.  A  man  may 
liazard  any  sort  of  change  in  bis  purposes  while 
Ih'  is  alone,  but  with  the  welfare  of  another 
I'onnd  up  in  bis  own,  he  must  hesitate. 

However,  be  bad  not  hesitated.  He  lia<l  ae- 
<«I>tcd  the  challenge  of  fate,  and  having  done  so, 
"Kant  to  take  all  the  conse(|uenoes.  He  had  been 
•ailed  an  ambitious  man,  he  had  been  so.  He  had 
f'uilt  up  bis  ambition  proudly,  year  ])y  year,  step 
I'v  step,  hoping,  as  so  many  men  of  bis  class  do, 
to  incorporate  love  into  it,  in  time,  the  kind  of 
love  that  is  either  a  spur  or  a  stepping-stone,  but 
^"-••f^r  a  disturbance.  And  yet  when  it  bad  come, 
tliis  love,  it  bad  demanded  of  him  a  complete 
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sjicriHco  of  ovory  itmposc  of  liis  life.  It 
hud  deiiumdrd  of  liim  a  coiupk'tr  ahainlon- 
nu'iit  of  tlio  work  for  wliicli  ho  liad  hooii 
trained,  of  the  career  for  wliich  he  was  peculiarly 
fitted.  It  had  deTiiand<'<l  of  him  iiothiniij  h'ss  than 
a  new  be^inninii;  at  a  new  craft.  And  lu*  hud  not 
hesitated.  It  aui^'iired  well  for  his  ultimate  suc- 
cess and  happiness  as  a  man,  as  even  his  enemies 
admitted,  that  he  should  have  met  the  situation 
and  made  whatever  personal  sai-rilice  there  was 
so  promptly  and  (piietly,  putting'  straij^dit  out  of 
his  life,  by  a  stron«^  and  detinite  act  oi'  the  will, 
any  possibility  of  ])romotion  in  his  ohl  career. 
The  only  (piestion  was  whether  the  demand  could 
justify  itself,  the  sacrifice  seem  worth  while,  in 
the  years  to  come. 

That  was  how  the  old  Duke  and  Duchess  were 
speakin.i,'  of  it,  over  in  Kngland;  he  realizini?  it 
from  the  man's  i)oint  of  view  more  completely 
than  she  could  possibly  do,  prejudiced  as  her  mind 
was    toward    Carmichael. 

"Oh,  1  daresay  they'll  make  a  living?!"  she  said 
luijubriously.  ''But  will  they  live?  AVhat  sort 
of  life  can  it  be  for  them,  mental  people  as  they 
are,  both  of  them,  to  farm?  I  try  and  try  to 
ima^nne  them  at  it,  Init  I  fail.  Fancy  Alary  peel- 
ing potatoes  instead  of  i>laying  sonatas!  And 
him  phmting  and  ])lowing  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
very  likely,  instead  of  being  one  of  tlie  best 
turned  out  men  in  London!  I  simply  can't  imag- 
ine it!" 


w^m^^^^^^^A^^p^f^^^t^^m^s^^: 
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"Why,  Aunt,  I  think  you'vo  inin^Mnod  it  hoauti- 

fully!"  luu^'hod  Lady  Kitty.     "(Juitc  a  picture!" 

"Hut  where  does  it  lead?"  persisted  the  Dueh- 

ess. 

"Pictures    don't    lead    anywhere.     Tiiey    just 
live."  returned  I.^dy  Kitty. 

lUit    the   two    in    ralifornia    were    utterly    ali- 
M'rlied  in  the  ^Muie  they  were  playini;-  witli  .sky 
.111(1    soil    and    sun.     Sueh    niornin^s,    crisp    and 
>liarp  sometimes  at  that  period  of  the  y.-ar,  for 
IMiilip,  startin-,'  out  (m  some  of  his  many  tasks, 
in  ^'ray  shirt  and  trousers,  as  the   Dueii'ess  ha<l 
illla^'ined  him,  with   the  bluer  ^ray  of  his  eyes 
l'iii,'ht    and   clear   with    health,     siieh   days    for 
Mary,  after  she  had  kissed  him  and  waved  from 
til''  porch,  and  then  gone  about  her  many  house- 
liold    tasks    of    sewing,    sweeping,    weeding    the 
tranlen  and  watering  it,  working  really  hard  with 
licr   hands,    and    transfonning    the    little   house 
into  a  veritable  home.     Such  merry  reunions  after 
tlie  few  hours'  separation,  when  they  met  again 
Tor  their  mid-day  meal,  each  of  them  with  a  sharp 
liunger  that  gave  a  zest  to  the  simi)le  food.     They 
iiiid  a  Japanese  man  servant  of  all  work,  whose 
oiicntal  temperannrnt  was  a  continual  source  of 
•iitertainment  to  them.     And  then  the  afternoons, 
:<s  busy  as  the  mornings,  while  in  various  wavs 
tiiey    reclaimed    their    little    jiroperty    from    the 
\vaste  it  had  been  for  the  past  two  years  or  more, 

'  iiiiij;  .-s  uni-ie  had  uhmj. 

And    tiien    the    evenings!     Short,    because    of 
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tlioir  woariiipss  from  the  outdoor  work  which  seut 
thoni  oarly  to  bod ;  short,  hut  close  and  sweet  with 
companionship  that  answered  every  mood,  that 
sympathized  with  and  understood  every  purpose 
and  plan  wliich  either  had.  These  evenings 
might  be  passed  with  Mary  at  the  i)iano,  which 
Philip  had  insisted  on  buying  for  her;  and  the 
low,  full  tones  of  her  voice,  never  a  large  one, 
but  always  beautifully  eciualized  and  true,  made 
such  music  in  the  room  that  Philip's  book  would 
drop,  from  sheer  pleasure  of  ^nving  himself  up 
to  her  spell.  Or,  at  other  times,  she  would  sew, 
and  he  would  read  aloud  to  her.  Through  the 
English  papers  and  periodicals  they  kept  in  touch 
somewhat  with  the  old  life,  though  it  seemed  a 
different  world.  Once  she  saw — and  was  startled 
to  see — a  look  almost  of  wistfulness  on  his  face. 
He  had  been  reading  the  speech  of  a  certain 
minister  in  the  House,  and  he  had  said  enthusias- 
tically: "It's  great,  isn't  it?  I  might  have 
known  he  would  take  that  stand.  He's  my  okl 
chief,  and  I  always  knew  how  he  would  view  any 
question  long  before  he  spoke  on  it.  Just  think," 
he  had  added,  as  he  folded  the  paper,  "I  knew 
him  really  intimately!  How  strange  it  seems, 
and  how  long  ago,  already!" 

It  was  then  that  Mary  had  been  surprised  at 
the  wistfulness  that  had  settled  unconsciously 
over  his  face,  as  he  sat  thinking  of  the  great  game 
that  was  always  going  on  in  Engla  1,  the  contes^t 
of  nations  in  which  he  no  longer  lind  anv  share. 


'iSt^-'Mm 
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And  in  consequence  of  that  look  on  her  husband's 
face,  a  quick  alarm  shot  through  the  heart  of  the 
woman.  Could  she  be  worth  it  to  him?  Could 
she  make  this  life  out  here  compensate  for  what 
lio  had  given  up? 

But  that  was  not  usual.  Generally  the  even- 
ing passed  happily,  with  Philip  bending  over 
columns  of  figures,  making  estimates  and  plans, 
and  Mary  sitting  near  by,  sewing,  with  the  lamp- 
light shining  on  her  soft  hair,  and  their  frank 
afifoction  sweetening  every  prosaic  detail.  Or, 
too  tired  to  plan  or  sew,  they  sat  together  by  the 
lire  and  talked  of  big  and  little  things.  Some- 
times he  sat  at  her  feet  on  the  hearth-rug,  his 
knees  drawn  up  with  his  arms  around  them  like 
a  schoolboy,  and  she  would  pi  his  head  back 
into  her  lap  and  run  her  fingers  through  the  sleek, 
(lark  hair.  But  often  it  was  she  who  sat  thus, 
drawing  a  low  stool  beside  the  little  sofa  where 
he  lay,  at  right  angles  to  the  fire,  and  perhaps 
roading  to  him.  It  was  generally  poetry,  for 
there  was  a  deep  feeling  for  it  in  each  of  them, 
and  they  were  in  the  heyday  of  their  youth  and 
love.  And  perhaps,  aft(^r  they  had  both  re- 
sponded to  the  immortal  thoughts  of  the  poem, 
he  would  gently  take  the  book  from  her,  with  a 
"Read  no  more!"  and  draw  her  head  to  his 
breast.  And  both,  sitting  so,  would  look  into  the 
fire  and  dream  the  old,  great  dream  of  the  world. 

They  w<*re  getting  in  touch  with  the  little  com- 
iiiunity,  too.     Maiy  was  glad  to  find  her  church 
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in  the  little  town.  She  and  Philip  drovo  in  to 
the  .service  the  very  first  Sunday  and  met  the 
pries^t  at  the  door  afterward,  who,  seeing  they 
were  newcomers,  said  a  few  cordial  words  and 
l)romis('d  to  call  at  once.  Something  oddly 
familiar  in  his  fa<'e  arri'sted  Clary's  attention. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  had  seen  him  before,  but  she 
could  not  verify  the  impression.  But  when  he 
called  during  the  week  following,  she  found  that 
he  had  the  same  feeling  in  regard  to  her.  He 
thought  that  she  was  English,  and  she  guessed 
that  he  was.  He  was  called  Father  John,  and 
he  was  about  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  years  of 
age.  As  they  talked  and  spoke  of  places  in  Eng- 
land, he  suddenly  asked  her  where  she  was  con- 
firmed. She  replied,  and  he  clapped  his  hands  to- 
gether smartly. 

"That's  it!"  he  cried.  "That's  the  place!  I 
knew  I  had  met  you  before!  Your  face  was 
known  to  me,  but  I  couldn't  think  where.  My 
dear  Mrs.  Carmichael,  you  and  I  were  confirmed 
together!" 

"Keally  ?"  .said  Mary,  rather  bewildered. 

"Don't  you  remember  a  long,  lean,  lank  young 
man,  who  was  presented  to  the  Bishop  at  the  same 
time  you  were?  Don't  you  remember  s})eaking 
sweetly  to  me  afterward?  I  remember  what  you 
said:  that  since  we  had  shared  a  sacrament,  we 
should  shake  hands  before  we  parted,  and  though 
you  didn't  know  my  name,  you  wislu^l  mc  happi- 
ness. 
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"Did  1  really  say  that?"  askod  Mary,  laugh- 
iiii;.  "How  young  it  sounds!  But  1  was  prob- 
alily  trying  to  bo  kind." 

"Vou  wcro,"  lio  answered  genially,  "f  re- 
iiitinber  I  told  you  tiiat  1  was  a  recent  convert 
and  was  going  out  to  one  of  the  missionary  dis- 
trirts  of  America  to  study  for  Holy  Orders. 
That  was — let  me  see — twelve  or  thirteen  years 
airo!  I  have  been  a  i)riest  for  seven  years. 
Much  may  haj)peu  in  twelve  vears,  Mrs.  Carnii- 
cliael." 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  ** one's  whole  life  may 
cliange  in  much  less  time  than  that." 

"Won't  you  tell  me  something  of  yourself?" 
lie  asked  gently.  'M  mean  when  you  feel  inclined. 
I  rememl)er  your  godfather  was  the  Duke  of 
Xortherland,  a  wonderfully  fine  man.  How  came 
you  to  be  here!  Don't  think  me  intrusive,  but 
I  shall  be  your  only  ^iiiritual  adviser  here,  as 
there  is  no  other  church  of  ours  within  miles." 

"Ft  is  not  in  the  least  intrusive,"  said  Mary. 
"But  the  answer  to  your  question  is  simple.  I 
married  Mr.  Carmichael,  and  we  came  to  settle 
upon  the  only  property  we  possessed.  That  is 
liow  we  are  here,  like  the  rest,  I  fancy,  to  make 
a  living." 

"And  do  you  like  it?"  asked  Father  John. 
"T  ask  because  it  seems  to  me  it  must  be  such  a 
"litVerent  life  to  what  you  were  accustomed  to 
there — at  home." 

^lary    saw    Philip   coming   along   one    of   the 
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garden    paths,    and    lior    face    lighted    up.     She 
turned  to  her  guest. 

"I  should  like  any  life  where  my  husband  is. 
It  doesn't  matter  whether  it  is  here  or  there," 
she  said. 

Father  .John  rose  to  meet  Philip,  and  they  all 
three  chatted  happily  over  tea  in  the  garden. 
"Quite  in  the  English  fashion,"  as  the  priest 
said. 

"Ah,  but  think  of  this  time  of  year  in  Eng- 
land!" answered  Philip.  "Kain  and  darkness, 
mist  and  mud!" 

"Our  rains  are  due,  too,"  Father  John  an- 
swered. "You  haven't  experienced  them  yet, 
have  you?" 

"Only  a  few  days  of  them.  I  have  been  in  the 
country  only  a  short  time." 

"Really!  Well,  we  shall  soon  make  you  feel 
one  of  us.  I  count  it  an  unexpected  pleasure  to 
number*  you  among  my  parishioners." 

Indeed,  his  rugged  face  looked  very  happy  as 
they  shook  hands  with  him  by  the  gate  in  the 
hedge  and  said  good-by.  He  felt  th^y  both  liked 
him,  and  he  retunied  the  feeling  heartily.  Philip, 
wntehing  him  trudge  away  down  the  country  road, 
said : 

"Poor  chap!  I'll  bet  he's  been  lonesome  out 
here." 

And  Mary  f«>lt  again  that  (juick,  momentary 
sinking  of  the  heart,  wondering  if  he  spoke  out 
of  a  fellow-feeling. 
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A  few  days  lat( 


she 


1  finished  han^- 
iiii,^  some  chintz  curtains,  which   she  had   made 
herself,    in    the    living-room,    she    saw    another 
visitor,  a  lady,  commg  up  the  garden  path.     It 
was  too  late  to  escape,  for  she  felt  that  she  had 
Imm-ii  seen,  so,  just  as  she  was,  in  white  sewing- 
apron  over  her  blue  sergo  dress,  she  waited  until 
tlH' Japanese  announced,  "Mrs.  Hughes"  and  then 
u.'lcomed  her  as  '    irmingly  as  if  it  hml  b<'en  at  a 
n'< cption  where  such  things  as  aprons  and  mussed 
liair    are    unknown,     Mary's    l)ree(ling    always 
showed  best  when  there  was  a  slight  strain  put 
upon  it.     She  saw  at  once  that  Mrs.  Hughes  was 
a  lady  and  said  to  the  Japanese: 
"Chia  0  molte  kite,  Ludasai,  Tanaka." 
"Oh,"   said   Mrs.   Hughes,   smiling  apprecia- 
tively, "you  are  picking  up  a  little  Japanese. 
I  low  quick  of  you!" 

"That's  the  only  thing  I  can  say,"  laughed 
Mary,  "and  I'm  so  proud  of  it  I  say  it  on  all 
occasions.  I  asked  hira  to  bring  tea;  did  you 
know?" 

"Ves,  I  guessed.  I,  too,  tried  the  language 
when  I  first  came.  We  all  do,  we  English;  we 
try  everything— for  a  while." 

"I  thought  you  wore  English,"  said  Mary. 
"But  I'm  not.     I'm  an  American." 

Mrs.  Hughes  remarked  that  she  would  not  have 
l'<lieved  it,  and  Mary  asked  if  slie  had  been  long 
in  the  country.  Her  visitor  Imd  intoro^tod  her 
Ironi  the  first.     She  had  a  vivid  face,  with  hair 
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and  ovos  of  a  dark  brown,  and  a  vorv  clear-cut 
l)rolilo.  Thcro  was  a  look  of  rcstlossnoss  and  of 
somothincf  akin  to  discontent  about  ho r  that  made 
its  appeal  to  Maiy.  She  found  herself  wonder- 
iuji?  if  she  were  unhappily  niarrie<l,  or  was  dis- 
satisded  with  her  ])Osition  in  life,  or  what  it 
was  which  ^ave  that  almost  tragic  look  to  her 
mouth. 

"Cai>tain  llu^dies  and  I  have  been  here  about 
three  years,"  she  answered. 

"Do  tell  me  something  al)Out  the  place  and  the 
])eo]>le;  what  do  you  do  for  amusement,  for  in- 
stance?" 

Mis.  Iluffhes  smiled  rather  wearily.  "I'm 
afraid  there  isn't  much,"  she  answered.  "Every- 
body is  too  busy  working  for  a  living.  Still,  I 
believe  they  do  dance  sometimes  in  the  town  hall 
— a  sort  of  Saturday  evening  social  club — and 
there  is  bridge,  too,  and  they  picnic  in  the  canons, 
and  there  is  a  little  tennis  and  some  very  bad 
golf.  Of  course  there  are  not  many  young  peo- 
ple." 

Mary  noticed  that  she  invariably  said  "they" 
as  if  she  were  not  a  part  of  the  life 'of  the  place, 
and  she  naturally  wondered  why. 

"Oh,  well,"  she  said  lightly,  "amusement 
doesn't  really  matter  out  here,  where  it  is  so  lovely 
just  to  live.  And  Los  Angeles  isn't  too  far  to  go 
uj)  for  a  little  treat  now  and  then." 

"That  is  what  we  do,"  answered  Mrs.  Hughes. 
"It  is  our  only  hope  of  not  <lying  of  boredom  and 
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ili<  re  is.  But,  heavens,  what  a  life!  You'll  miss 
'home'  more  and  more,  Mrs.  Carmichael." 

"This  is  'home'  to  me,"  said  Mary,  smilini,'. 

"Oh,  yes.  One  for^^ets  that  you  are  not  Eng- 
lish.    But  Mr.  Carmichael  is,  is  he  not  ?" 

"Ves— Irish." 

"I  knew  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament.  I 
fancy  we  must  have  known  many  of  the  same  peo- 
ple at  home." 

Mary  felt  inwardly  sorry  for  that.  She  had  so 
lioped  to  start  life  in  this  new  place  unfettered 
l-y  any  gossip  from  the  past.  She  had  not  spoken 
<>i'  her  previous  marriage,  even  to  the  priest.  It 
was  not  that  she  needed  to  conceal  it,  l)ut  that  she 
was  so  completely  Mary  Carmichael  that  she 
liatcd  any  one  to  even  think  of  herself  as  Lady 
Stanhope.  And  now  here  was  this  strange 
wuiiian  very  likely  knowing  something  of  the 
whole  story. 

"That  was  why  I  called,"  said  Mrs.  Hughes. 
"Because  I  felt  you  would  soon  miss  your  old  life, 
Lady— er— Mrs.  Carmichael— even  if  you  do  not 
already;  and  I  w\nnted  you  not  to  feel  as  lonely 
as  I  have  sometimes." 

"Oh!  I'm  sorry,"  said  Mary  gently.  "Well, 
w.'  must  be  good  friends.  I  don't  think  I  shall 
inirid   it    here,   but   then,   I'm  not   English-bred, 
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taii>,  however,  and  I  went  to  school  here— in  New 
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York,  I  mean.  That  makc^  siieli  a  MilTt'ieuce, 
doesn't  it.'" 

They  talked  a  little  longer,  and  when  Mrs. 
Hughes  rose  to  go,  she  said: 

"It  has  been  a  i)l(asure  to  meet  some  one  of  my 
own  class,  and  kind,  again.  1  am  sure  we  have 
nmch  in  eonnnon." 

Just  what  she  meant  by  that,  Mary  did  not 
realize  at  the  moment,  but  when  speaking  of  it 
to  Philij)  that  night  at  dinner,  she  said: 

"She  gives  me  the  feeling  that  there  is  some 
mystery  about  her." 

"I  met  Hughes  in  the  town,"  Philip  answered. 
"There's  some  gossip  about  them;  I  did  not 
gather  what  it  was.  He  has  a  sort  of  beaten 
look,  as  if  he  had  found  life  not  worth  the  strug- 
gle." 

"Oh!  what  a  i^ity,"  she  said  sympathetically. 
"It's  so  splendidly  worth  it,  don't  you  think,  my 
dear!" 

"Of  course  I  think  so,"  he  answered,  smiling 
across  the  table  in  the  way  that  set  her  heart  to 
singing.     "But  I'm  not  Hughes." 

That  was  the  mood  she  loved  to  see  him  in— 
the  good,  gay,  purposeful  mood  which  generally 
dominated  him,  to  do  him  justice.  It  was  only 
occasionally,  when  he  was  very  tired,  that  -be 
noted  the  wistful  look  which  she  had  learned  to 
dr?ad  settling  upon  his  face,  as  he  looked  back- 
ward to  the  life  behind,  instead  of  forward  to  the 
good    years    ahead.     She    i.  iderstood    it,    in    a 
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mcasuro,  dimly  ^niossiuK'  tli.-it  a  man  must  miss 
hi-  lifo-woriv  wlu-n  it  was  as  l)i<,'  as  I'hiliij's  had 
h(on.     But  she  did  not  nalizc  it,  \wr  own  work 
Tor  him  so  eompU'toIy  absorbing'  her,  hor  love  so 
wonderfully  inspiring  her,  throu^di  all  the  hard 
plan's,  and  past  all  the  sordid,  prosaic  details  of 
lii'ir  economies  and  labors,     ile  appreciated  all 
she  did  and  was,  and  he  loved  her  in  every  way, 
past  either  of  their  dreams  of  loving',  when  they 
liad    first    drawn    together.     But    sometimes,    in 
>l'ite  of  himself,  in  soite  of  his  real  endeavor  to 
I'lit  the  past  out  of  his  thoughts  entirely  and 
•■(•ncentrate  upon  the  immediate  work  of  the  pres- 
<'nt,    his    unused   talents,   his    unfulfilled   mental 
♦  ricrgies  would  confront  him  and  contend  for  ex- 
pression.    And  there  was  no  expression  for  them 
in  the  life  to  which  he  had  given  himself. 

A  few  days  after  Mrs.  Hughes'  call,  Mary  re- 
<«ived  another  from  Mrs.  Bourke,  wife  of  the 
plivsician  in  the  town.  She  was  a  voluble,  cheer- 
I'ul  little  wopian,  with  a  very  rosy  face  and  hair 
just  beginning  to  turn.  She  was  evidently  very 
flank  and  outspoken,  and  Mary  felt  at  home  with 
hvv  at  once. 

"We  always  look  for  you  in  church  every  Sun- 
*iay,"  she  chattered,  with  the  frequent  emphasis 
which  Americans  often  use,  in  lieu  of  any  other 
punctuation  to  their  speech.  "And  1  say  to  my 
liusband,  the  doctor:  'There's  that  p'erfectly 
-tunning  couple  again.'  The  first  time  I  said: 
■I  wonder  who  they  can  be;'  then  1  heard  your 
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name   Iroui   (icar   Fatlicr  John,  ;inil    I    sai<l:     'I 
woiuU-r  what  they  arc  doiii^^  here'  " 

"And  now  you  have  coii.c  to  lind  out?"  suit! 
Mary,  lau<rhin<^' 

"My  dear,  I  don't  mean  to  1)*'  personal,  hut  you 
arc  .siniply  too  hcautiful  I'or  words;  a!id  your 
hushaud — half  the  women  in  the  place  think  lie  is 
fascinating^!  We  are  so  irlad  you  have  come 
among  us,  and  so  glad  you  are  in  our  church. 
"Wo  want  to  make  you  feel  welcome  at  once.  Am 
I  your  lirst  caller?" 

"Almost,"  answered  Mary.  "^Mrs.  Iluglies 
called  a  few  days  ago.  B}  the  way,  1  never  see 
ber  in  church." 

"Mrs.  Hughes?  Well,  I  should  say  not!  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  she  called  on  you?  Well,  1 
never  heard  of  sucii  nerve!" 

"Why?"  asked  Mary,  mvstitied. 

"My  dear!  She  isn't  really  Mrs.  Iluglies  at 
all.  She's  Lady  Fitzroy,  and  she  and  (.'aptaiu 
Hughes  eloped,  and  her  husband  simply  won't 
divorce  her;  and  the  jmor  things  aren't  received 
even  out  here!" 

"Oh!     They  must  be  verv  lonelv." 

"Well,  I  supi)ose  they  are;  Init  what  can  you  do 
with  i)eople  like  that?  They  don't  fit  in,  do  they? 
They  ought  to  go  and  live  in  a  big  ]ilace  where 
things  don't  get  known.  Here  everybody  knows 
everything  about  one." 

"She  looks  very  unhappy,  poor  lady!" 

"1  should  think  she  would!     They  say  slie  left 
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a  irood  liusband  and  a  'loantiful  home  and  a  fino 
>(M-iiil  position,  and  evciylliin^'  of  that  sort- -just 
lo  1:0  away  with  Captain  Hujrlu.s— and  what  she 
.-aw  in  him,  I  can't  think!  Aren't  women  fools, 
my  (k-ar.'" 

"Are  they .'"  asked  Mary,  smiling'  a  little  sadly. 

"\V<'1I,  you  know  what  I  mean — when  tJM'y  ^v 
up  every  thin-,'  for  nothin,-,'." 

"1  suppose  they  always  think  they  are  ^'iving 
up  nothing  for  everything,"  said  Mary. 

"Jiut  how  do  they  get  so  topsyturvy?  W.u 
know,  I'd  help  any  woman  out  .»f  any  serape; 
hut  I  simply  can't  pretend  to  understand  how  she 
ever  gets  in!" 

"I'm  sure  you  are  a  great  dear,"  said  Mary, 
lauiihing  in  spite  of  herself  at  the  little  lady's 
comical  earnestness. 

"But  do  you  understand  it?"  Mrs.  Bourke 
asked. 

"Well,  I  suppose  she  must  have  cared  a  creat 
deah" 

"But,  my  dear,  it  doesn't  last!  Look  at  'em 
now!  Couldn't  she  have  looked  ahead  and  imag- 
ined it  would  end  like  this.'  Why,  when  a 
woman  has  got  a  man  whom  she  trusts  and 
<ioesn't  dislike  on  the  whole,  can't  she  be  content? 
W'liy  hump  onex'lf  trying  to  fly,  when  one  might 
walk  with  dignity  and  safety?" 

"1  see,"  said  Mar^-,  much  amused. 

'  A  our  little  house  is  channiug,"  Mrs.  Bourke 
continued,  changing  the  subject.     "I'm   so  glad 
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you  kept  the  oM  Spanisli  name— A7  Trjado  Que 
rido — the  hclovcd  roof.  Old  Mr.  (arniidiu<'l 
was  very  fond  of  it.     Did  you  know  him?" 

"No,  lie  died  before  1  liad  met  my  husband." 

"Well,  lie  was  an  eecentric  oM  (h'ar.  Some- 
body told  me  that  all  thi!  Canuidiael.s  were." 
She  looked  interro^'atively  at  Mary,  who  lau^died. 

"I  only  know  one  of  them,  and  he  isn't  in  the 
least  tu'centric." 

Mrs.  Bourko  laughed  also.  "Well,  if  you  don't 
live  to  think  your  husband  eccentric  you're 
lucky,"  she  said.  ''Really,  I  think  you  and  Mr. 
Carmichael  will  be  happy  in  Santa  Rita,  when  you 
know  us  a  little  better.  Every  one  out  here  works 
pretty  hard,  but  we  do  have  ^'ood  times  too.  It's 
a  social  little  place.  You  nmstn't  be  surprised 
if  the  man  wiio  calls  for  your  grocery  order  asks 
you  how  many  dances  you'll  give  him  on  Satur- 
day, or  if — " 

"What!"  interrupted  Mary  in  astonishment. 

"Oh,  yes!  He's  very  likely  some  scapegrace 
young  P^nglishman  sent  out  hero  with  a  hundred 
pounds  or  so,  and  told  to  straighten  up,  or  the 
younger  son  of  a  good  family  too  poor  to  find  an 
opportunity  in  England.  You'll  be  astonished 
when  you  know  the  dilTerent  elements  we  manage 
to  incorporate  into  our  mixed  and  exclusive 
society!"  She  was  twinkling  at  her  omti  clever- 
ness. "Why,  only  tlie  other  niglit  at  a  rest'iu- 
rant  in  Los  Angeles,  my  bns1>and  shook  hnnd-* 
with  the  man  who  pulled  out  my  chair  for  me! 
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ruusiiJil,  you'll  addiil  .'  lie  turned  out  to  In- 
till'  sou  of  a  man  in  tlii"  Life  (iuards — Dr. 
Hourkc  had  known  liini  years  a^o — K'Jt  "'to  sonie 
scraj)e  over  there,  I  suppose,  and  came  out  here 
to  live  it  down — or  up — whichever  appeals  to 
liini  most.  It's  a  wonderful  environment  for  ex- 
tremes, either  way." 

Mary  was  lauifhing  heartily.  *'It's  a  true 
democracy,  isn't  it  if"  she  said.  She  had  taken 
a  liking  to  little  Mrs.  Bourke. 

Tile  months  i)assed  quickly  into  spring,  and 
tliey  were  by  that  time  on  pleasant,  friendly 
terms  with  most  of  the  little  community.  The 
liouse  was  transformed  under  Mary's  taste  and 
by  her  busy  hands.  Soft  chintzes,  covering  the 
shabby  chairs  in  the  living-room  and  hanging 
over  windows  and  doorways,  made  the  place 
wonderfully  dainty  and  homelike;  and  the  beauti- 
ful rug  which  Philip  had  bought  on  their  wed- 
ding-day was  a  constant  source  of  joy.  I^ittle 
window-boxes  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  and  filled 
with  bright  flowers  adorned  the  outside  sill;  and 
the  garden  beyond  became  more  and  more  at- 
tractive. MacGregor  sometimes  helped  lier  there. 
"It's  not  much  short  of  Paradise,  is  it,  ma 'am  I" 
he  asked  one  day,  when  he  had  finished  clip- 
l)ing  the  cji^ress  hedge  which  divided  the  flowers 
from  the  kitchen  garden.  "I  should  think  ye'd 
feel  ye'd  discovered  the  garden  of  Eden."  Mac- 
(iregor  was  of  a  d^^ejOy  rpHginiig  turn  of  mind. 

"With  all  the  work  we  do  in  it!"  answered 
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Mary,  luu^'liin^-.  "Good  ^iiacioiis,  Mac(Jn'^M)r, 
Where's  your  scriptural  accuracy.'"  JSlic  rolled 
lior  r's  iniscliievously  in  tlio  last  two  words. 

The  old  man  wa<,',<j:ed  Jiis  head  ai»preciatively. 
"Kli,  you're  recht,  uia'aiu,  over.  'I'was  beyond 
the  ^ate  o'  the  garden  tiiat  the  work  l)e<,ran." 

Inside  the  house,  up-stairs,  cliani^es  had  Iwvn 
wrou,i,dit  also.     Flowered  cretonne  curtains  over 
the    windows    mellowed    the    powerful    sunli.i,dit. 
Ka^  carpets  covered  the  floors  and  harmonized 
delightfuPy  with  their  environment;  and  in  the 
roo?n  tliey  called   the  "den,"  which   was  to   he 
Ben's  when  ho  should  come,  they  had  put  furni- 
tui-e  of  willow,  which  was  very  cool  and  comfort- 
able.    This  room  looked  north  and  east  and  had 
a  little  balcony  with  stops  which  led  down  to  the 
garden.     Mary  found  its  shadiness  delightful,  as 
«he  sat  anil  sewed  on  summer  mornings,  or  re- 
plied to  the  letters  which  kept  her  in  touch  with 
far-away  dear  ones.     The    Duke  wrote  cheerily, 
thankful  at  her  happiness  and  well-l)eing,  and  al- 
ways sent   a  friendly  message  to    Philip.     The 
Duchess  wrote  admonishingly,  telling  her  not  to 
do   too   much,  not   to   spoil   her  hands,   and   for 
heaven's  sake  to  avoid  freckles— and  never  sent 
a  messaire  to  Philip.     Lady  Kitty  wrote  wistfully 
that  she  was  sick  to  death  of  England,  was  think- 
ing of  emigrating,  and  would  ^lary  have  her  to 
board.'     Mary  smiled,  nev-r  taking  her  seriously. 
Jessie  wiot<'   often.     She  and   George   had   been 
rather    relieved,    as    Philip    had    surmised    they 
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would  bo,  and  not  too  much  s^  .."ised,  whon  ho 
and  Mary  had  sHpjM'd  away  ^  boon  married. 
And  aftor  hor  (irst  lottor  of  wonv^<'i  and  sscolding, 
sL ;  had  sottk'd  down  into  a  iaithful  corre- 
spondont,  liko  tho  ^ood,  i)rac'tical  friond  she  was. 
Bon  wrote  shortly,  at  lonii;  intervals,  sometimes 
to  Philip,  sometimes  to  Mary.  He  had  managed 
to  find  a  s{)are  week  to  spend  witli  them  during 
their  first  summer.  They  knew  that  they  were 
both  very  dear  to  him,  and  they  greatly  looked 
forward  to  tho  day  when  he  might  be  able  to  come 
out  to  tiiem  for  a  longer  visit. 

In  that  first  year  of  their  marriage,  close  and 
sweet  as  their  companionship  was,  they  but 
touched  the  rim  of  their  cup  of  life.  Very  grad- 
ually they  became  adjusted  to  their  environment, 
found  its  opportunities,  its  duties,  its  pleasures, 
its  demanding  tasks.  Ea<'h,  at  times,  realized 
something  of  sacrifice,  something  personal  which 
had  to  be  given  up  for  the  good  of  the  partner- 
ship. To  Mary  it  brought  an  added  joy,  made 
her  love  just  that  much  more  worth  while,  what- 
ever more  it  cost.  And  it  cost  much  in  many 
kinds  of  service. 

But  to  Philip,  a  greater  artist,  and  not  so  great 
a  lover,  it  brought  not  joy,  but  care.  His  re- 
sjionsibility  was  greater  than  hers,  his  need  for 
mental  expression  greater,  too.  He  had  not  only 
to  wrest  their  living  from  the  earth,  ho  had  also 
to  direct  the  currents  of  their  lives  toward  some 
end  that  shoukl  make  it  worth  the  living.     Sub- 
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sistence  he  could  win  for  her-garden  and  or- 
ehard    and    plain    wore   prolific   under   his    hus- 
bandry; hut  a  man  of  his  caliber  could  not  long 
live  by  bread  alone.    And  of  that  other  substance 
of  the  sj)irit,  what  could  he  give  her?     In  their 
narrow  si)here,   among  easy,   comfortable,    low- 
aimed  peojile,  rich  in  content  if  not  in  energj-, 
what  purpose  should  redeem  the  mere  living  "of 
their   lives?    His    vigorous   mind,    used    to   the 
handling  of  larger  projects,  felt  cramped  at  its 
present  tasks.     Had  children  come  to  them,  prob- 
ably his  own  ambition  and  desires  might  have 
been  put  by  in  hope  for  them,  but  without  them 
his  dreams  were  seedless,  and  his  unfulfilled  ca- 
reer seemed  a  sterile  sacrifice  to  the  joy  of  life. 
And  this  mere  joy  of  life,  an  end  in  itself  to 
most  people,   was  to  his   restless  spirit  only  a 
means  toward  the  great  end  of  life,  which  is 
work,— work  which  enlists  all  the  faculties,  feed- 
ing not  one  but  all  the  powers  craving  expression. 
These  thoughts  seldom  came  to  him  wlien  he 
was  within  the  radius  of  his  wife's  warm  person- 
ality, but  often  at  night,  when  she  lay  sleeping 
beside  liim,  within  roach  of  his  arm,  they  haunted 
him.     He  loved  hor.     Her  tawny  hair,  a  dim  soft- 
ness against  the  pillow,  the  dark-lashed  lids  closed 
over  the  eyes  whose  beautiful  color  he  knew  by 
heart,  the  adorably  swoot  lines  of  mouth  and  chin 
and    nock,    wore    i)rocious    to    him.     Her   hands, 
harder  and  browner  than  they  had  been,  l)ut  still 
slender  and   lovely,  were  dear  also.     He  kissed 
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one  of  them  softly  in  a  kind  of  contrition,  as  if 
his  clamoring  thoughts  contained  some  subtle  dis- 
loyalty to  her.  Oh,  yes,  he  loved  her;  but  love 
did  not  fill  his  life  as  it  did  hers.  He  did  not 
acknowledge  it,  he  did  not  even  know  it,  but 
unconsciously  his  need  of  her  had  lessened. 

And  down  deep  in  the  root-reaches  of  his  spirit, 
in  that  space  where  every  soul  goes  alone,  a  new 
need  was  being  born. 


CHAPTER  V 

"Once  iihrn   f  nas  youn^  I  hopnl  ivithout  nttnining. 
^it  I  felt  all  h.arth  um  Kill  aithin   my  scope. 
Sdnnthitifr  ne  must  lose  for  all  that  ivi-  arc  /gaining — 
Aozr  /  have  attained  but  I  no  Ioniser  hope." 

DOLK   VVvi.LARUE. 

IN  tlio  yoar  that  followed,  the  conditions  of 
tlioir  life  hccamo  intensified  hy  llie  lack  of 
money.  The  new  wells  for  necessary  irriga- 
tion i>roved  nnexjx'etedly  expensive,  aJid  to  meet 
the  cost  they  had  been  ohliircd  to  borrow  from 
their  caj.ital.  This  tronl)led  Philip  a  «?og(1  deal, 
but  ^lary  had  agreed  to  it  heartily, 

"Von  realize  what  it  means,"  ho  said  to  her: 
"we  ]iav(>  reduced  our  income  to  nearly  half,  and 
it  was  small  enonyfh  before." 

"Ves.  bnt  we  can  put  it  back  when  the  place  is 
yielcHnir  double  what  it  does  now.  The  phice  is 
our  capital,  isn't  it!" 

"Ves,  bnt  it  means  so  many  sacrifices  for  yon, 
deai-  uirl." 

"I  don't  mind,"  siie  answered  contentedly. 
"I'm  better  than  I've  ever  been  in  my  life,  and 
T  know  enouifh  noAv  to  be  able  to  do  without  a 
servant.  Pet  me,  Philip.  Tliat  will  be  thirty- 
five  dollars  a  month  -aved.  .(uite  an  item  when  it 
comes  to  payinir  the  wau:<'s  at  harvest  time." 
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Al  first  he  would  not  hear  of  it.  His  prido 
rthcllcd  jit  the  tlion«^lil  of  Ihm-  woi'kiui^  a*  menial 
tasks.  But  when  he  rcaliztnl  that  tiicy  practic- 
al ly  liad  to  live  on  the  price  they  could  <i:et  for 
their  oraiiires  that  year,  lie  yielded  reluctantly. 
She  cajoled  him  into  it.  But  it  was  a  bitter  pill 
to  swallow,  and  instead  of  miti^'at'iii;,  it 
nourished  his  ailment  of  i>ride.  She,  however,  set 
herself  to  downrif,dit  drud<:r<'ry,  as  if  it  were  the 
very  jioetry  of  life.  She  san,v'  over  all  the  dull 
tasks,  cookin.ij:  and  cleanin.ij:  and  sweepinsr,  even 
washinir  and  ironinI^^  She  developed  a  wonderful 
capacity  for  keei)in,<j^  the  knowledire  of  how  much 
work  she  really  did  from  Philij),  ^essin^'  his 
sensitiveness.  He  never  spared  himself,  indoors 
or  out,  helpin*,^  her  in  every  way  he  could  think 
of.  But  he  did  not  realize  the  immense  amount 
of  actual  service  which  she  rendered  liim,  nor  the 
absolute  unselfishness  of  it  all.  If  he  thought  of 
it  at  all,  he  thou<i:lit  that  they  were  partners  work- 
luiT  toirether  for  a  conmion  interest ;  but  if  she 
tliouirht  of  it,  perhaps  wlien  she  was  tired,  she 
revived  with  the  remembrance:  "ft  is  for  him 
— my  Beloved." 

They  had  not  made  very  much  out  of  their 
second  year's  crop.  The  frei<>:iit  rates  to  the 
Fiastern  markets,  which  all  the  fruit-ji:rowers  in 
their  section  of  the  country  complained  of  bit- 
terly, ate  largely  into  the  ]irolits  from  their  sale. 
So  much  money  liad  Ix en  needed  for  rej)airing, 
improving,  and  irrigating,  that  they  had  not  yet 
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been  able  to  invest  in  tlie  by-products  which  Mac 
Gregor  assured  them  would  make  the  ranch  pay 
better.     So  that,  by  tlieir  second  Christnuis,  they 
lound  tliemselves  in  need  of  using  the  most  rigid 
oeonomy  to  get  through  until  the  next  harvest- 
time,   unless  they  wished  to  draw  still  further 
from  the  capital  which  provided  their  small,  sure 
income.     This  Philip  was  unwilling  to  do,  real- 
izing It  would  leave  them  with  no  reserves  in  case 
of  illness  or  accident,  and  with  no  protection  for 
Mary  in  case  of  liis  death.     It  was  odd  for  him 
to  feel  such  a  sense  of  responsibility.     His  boy's 
laugh,    infectious   because   so   unrestrained,   was 
heard  less  frequently  than  it  had  been,  for  it  took 
more  to  provoke  it.    All  work  and  no  play  was 
not   proving  beneficial.     The  sense  of  exile  was 
closing  in  upon  him,  too,  and  the  futility  of  ex- 
ile.    Often  he  thought  they  should  have  remained 
upon  the  sc(>ne  in  England  and  fought  it  out  there, 
living  down  the  scandal  instead  of  flying  from  it. 
They  were  fitted  by  nature  and  training,  both  of 
them,  for  that  life,  not  for  this.     He  pictured  that 
life  with  a  wife  like  Mary— her  social  tact  and 
charm,  her  beauty,  her  gifts— a  small  house  in 
May  fair  at  first,  changing  to  a  larger  one  when 
})referment  came,  as  it  most  surely  would,  in  the 
work  for  which  he  was  fitted.    He  pictured  them 
both  in  a  more  brilliant  environment,  as  life  broad- 
ened and  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  large  op- 
portunity.    He  saw  them  placed  high  in  the  Ship 
of  State,  surrouiid.-d  by  the  finest  minds  of  their 
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generation  for  intimate  associates;  he  visioned 
the  years  deepening,  mellowing  to  a  prime  of 
dignity  and  honor;  and  suddenly  beside  the  vision 
obtruded  the  reality  of  exile,  lower  aims,  inade- 
<iuate  resources,  and  thwarted  exi)ression  of  the 
Ix'st  jmrposes  of  his  life.  And  all  for  what,  he 
ask<'d  himself  bitterly;  for  an  undeserved  scandal 
which  he  should  have  ignored  entirely.  So  he 
came  to  think  of  it,  and  so  he  came  to  think  the 
California  move  a  great  mistake.  It  was  not 
only  for  his  own  sake  he  thought  so,  but  also,  al- 
most as  much,  for  hers.  Without  being  inten- 
tionally selfish,  his  embittered  mood  of  disaj)- 
f)ointment  gradually  enveloped  liim.  He  never 
once  actually  spoke  of  it,  but  he  brooded  con- 
stantly. It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  Mary  would 
see  or  feel  the  change  in  him.  He  would  not 
consciously  so  have  hurt  her. 

But  of  course  she  realized  it  and  suffered  ac- 
cordingly, divining  that  she  had  cared  more  than 
he,  surmising  that  she  had  cost  him  more  than 
she  had  been  able  to  be  worth  to  him.  It  was 
the  bitterer,  the  sadder,  because  to  her  he  had 
been  worth  every  sacrifice  which  she  had  made, 
though  she  never  thought  of  them  as  sacrifices, 
but  as  opportunities  to  prove  the  completeness  of 
her  love  for  him,  in  big  and  little  ways. 

Yet  before  their  third  Christmas  in  Santa  Rita, 
the  sense  of  disappointment  was  creeping  into 
their  relations  toward  each  other,  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  spoiled  career  cankering  the  man's  mind, 
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tho  foclin-  of  fniluro  IVi-litcnin-  tlio  woman's. 
To  ^MV(.  all  one  !,;,>,  and  haw  tliat  nil  not  (.non«,'li 
for  tli(.  uiic  lM'lov(Mi!  So  she  thou-ht,  ^'ri.'ving 
ulono  over  the  harrier  wliich  his  verv  reticence 
had  erected  hetucen  thein. 

Tn  licr  liearl  of  In-arts  she  l)oro  a  disappoint 
ment  deeper  than  his.  Her  womanhood  was  still 
iinfuiniled  l.y  any  hope  of  children.  She  was 
tortured  hy  the  lon-in-  to  «ive  him  this  sni.reme 
great  ^aft— to  put  his  child  in  his  amis,  compound 
of  the  linest  essence  of  them  both,  and  restore 
that  oneness  of  spirit  which  had  united  th.-m  in 
the  first  months  of  their  marria.ire.  This  lon-in- 
had  never  been  realized,  hut  j.erhaps  it  d(>velc?ped 
the  mother-quality  in  her,  which,  havin-  nothin- 
else  to  lavish  itself  on,  spent  itself  as  an  added 
element  in  her  love  for  him. 

Outwardly  their  life  went  on  in  its  normal  nar- 
row grooves.     Sometimes  the  doctor  and  his  wife 
joined   them  at   informal   little   dinners   and    re- 
turned   the    hospitality    in    kind.     Often    Father 
John  drove  back  with  them  after  church  on  a  Sun- 
day and  partook  of  the  mid-day  meal,     lie  had 
become  very  much  interested  in  them  both  in  the 
two  years  since  they  had  been  under  his  spiritual 
care.     Because  of  his  slight  tie  with  the  past,  he 
and  Mary  had  soon  become  friends,  and  she  was 
very  useful  to  him  in  many  ways:  kin<l  and  sweet 
to  his  sick,  gen<M-ous  to  his  poor,  faithful  in  all 
ways,  as  it  was  her  nature  to  be.     IJut  his  real 
interest  was  in  Philii.,  perhaps   because  he  saw 
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tho  man  not-ded  interest  more  than  llic  woman, 
liis  .struy:glo  \n-iivj;  liciccr,  liis  face  less  turnetl  to 
the  Li^'lit  than  hers.  They  toUl  him  one  day 
ahout  tlieir  marria^^c  in  San  Francisco,  altout  the 
hiwyer's  musty  room — tiie  mifj:hty  (luestiou — the 
two  short  answers— "Vos"—"Ves"— and  the 
tremendous  fact  that  stood  comjjh'ted  by  that  sim- 
ple ceremony.  He  listened  jjjravely,  not  sharini? 
their  lij^ht-heartod  acceptance  of  tiie  manner  in 
whicli  they  were  made  one.  Later,  when  I'hilip 
had  ^'one  out  on  some  business,  he  said  to  Marj': 

"Will  you  tell  me,  my  dau^^hter,  why  you,  a 
child  of  the  Church,  elected  to  dispense  with  her 
ministrations  in  perhaps  the  most  important 
event  of  your  life?" 

"Don't  scold  me,  dear  Father  John!"  she  en- 
treated, "for  my  dear  Duke  did  that  two  years 
airo!  Yes,  I'll  tell  you.  It  was  because  the 
Church  forms  mean  so  little  to  my  husband, 
tiioM^fh  he  would  have  endured  them  for  my  sake 
if  I  had  insisted." 

"Well,  then,  why— ?" 

"  liecause  J  wanted  him  to  be  quite  sincere.  I 
tiiouii:ht  it  would  be  better  than  to  burden  him 
with  forms  and  ceremonies  which  he  doesn't 
understand  or  believe  in.  And  then  besides,"  she 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  faced  the  acknowledg- 
ment with  her  usual  lionesty,  "besides — we  got 
(•arried  away.     We  wanted  it  done  at  once." 

"I  see." 

''Do  you  think  it  so  very  wrong?" 
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He  smiled  at  lior  ffoiitly.  "Why  ask?  You 
know  what  1  must  think— as  a  priest  of  our  Holy 
Church." 

"But  why?"  she  persisted.     "Just  why?" 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  replied  with  great 
gentleness : 

"Human  love  is  often  so  close  to  divine,  that 
we  have  to  take  care  lest  it  supplant  the  divine. 
It  is  to  refuse  the  sanction  of  God,  to  find  it  apart 
from  llim." 

Mary  repeated  rather  stunned. 

"'To  refuse  the  sanction  of  God!'  Father, 
did  I  do  that?" 

"Didn't  you?" 

"Oh,  no!" 

"Suppose  it  were  your  earthly  father,"  said 
the  priest;  "wouldn't  you  have  invited  him?" 

That  conversation  left  her  less  at  peace  with 
herself.  Perhaps  longing  to  have  it  refuted,  she 
said  to  Philip  after  dinner  that  evening: 

"Phil,  dear,  tell  me — do  you  ever  regret?" 

"Regret?"  he  said,  with  a  quick  look  almost 
like  alarm  at  heiug  detected.     "Regret— what?" 

"Our  marriage." 

lie  hesitated  for  the  fraction  of  a  second. 

"Oh,  my  dear  girl!  What's  the  use  of  going 
into  that?  Of  course  I  don't.  Besides,  it's 
done." 

He  thought  no  more  about  it  and  went  on  with 
his  hook.  But  she,  after  a  few  tensely-enduring 
minutes,  slipped  out  of  the  bright  room  into  the 
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garden,  which  lay  dim  and  magical  in  the  spring 
moonlight.  She  felt  dazed,  blind  with  tears, 
.strangled  with  suppressed  sobs.  Ilia  words  said 
themselves  over  and  over:  "What's  the  use  of 
going  into  that;  it's  done!"  Was  it  for  this  that 
she  had  slighted — God? 

"It's  done."  It  was  useless  to  regret,  he 
meant ;  oh,  did  he,  could  he,  mean  that  ?  ' '  What 's 
the  use  of  going  into  that;  it's  done!" 

She  was  sobbing  her  heart  out  at  the  foot  of 
her  own  Baroness  rose-bush.  She  found  herself 
passionately  kissing  one  of  the  blossoms,  lavish- 
ing upon  it  the  tenderness  within  lier  which  had 
no  other  outlet.  It  was  at  least  something  alive 
in  the  suddenly  lonely  world. 

"I've  cost  him  too  much,"  she  whispered  to  the 
rose.    "Too  much!    And  I  haven't  been  worth  it 
to  him!"    Lower  went  her  head  to   the   very 
ground.    * '  I  haven 't  been  worth  it ! " 

Presently  a  lane  of  light  struck  the  garden  path, 
and  Philip  stood  in  the  open  doorway. 

"Mar>M"  he  called,  "Mary,  where  are  you,  dear 
girl?" 

"Here,"  she  said  faintly. 

"Oh,  well,  I  don't  wonder  you  prefer  to  stay  out. 
What  a  ripping  night !  But  do  you  mind  coming 
in  for  a  moment?    I  need  you." 

She  drew  a  quick  breath.  "I  need  you."  The 
every-day,  unconscious  comfort  of  it!  That  was 
the  real  thing!  She  summoned  all  her  self-com- 
mand, pulled  her  hair  about  her  face,  dabbled  her 
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eyes  with  her  pocket  handkerchief,  and  made  her 
voice  quite  cheery  and  natural. 

"All  right,  dear.    I'll  be  there." 

And  Philip,  absorbed  in  some  new  plan,  the  de- 
tails of  which  he  eagerly  explained  to  her,  actu- 
ally noticed  nothing. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

"Oh,  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wrack ful  siege  of  battering  days*" 

Shakespeare. 

IN  the  spring  of  their  third  year,  the  terrible 
news  of  the  earthquake  at  San  Francisco 
shook  the  world.  Jessie's  letters  were  full 
of  it,  letters  so  vivid  with  description  that  they 
read  like  an  impossible  romance.  "And  yet," 
Philip  said,  "I  don't  suppose  they  anything  like 
come  up  to  the  reality."  They  talked  of  little 
else  for  weeks,  sending  what  help  they  could  spare 
from  their  own  scanty  means  toward  the  tre- 
mendous need  of  their  fellow-citizens.  "Just 
think,"  Philip  said  one  day,  with  the  newspaper 
in  his  hand,  "all  that  down-town  section — the 
building  where  we  were  married,  you  remember 
— is  destroyed!  And  all  the  records  are  gone — 
marriage  records  and  all.  And  think  of  the  lives 
lost!" 

"Oh,  it's  too  terrible!" 

"By  Jove!"  He  was  scaniiing  a  partial  list  of 
names  of  some  victims  of  the  fire.  "Here's  that 
chap  that  married  us,  I  do  believe.  "What  was 
his  name?    Do  you  remember?" 

"Something  like  Jennings,  I  think." 


if 
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* '  You  've  got  a  copy,  haven 't  you,  dear  7  Do  get 
it  and  see." 

She  found  it  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  licr  writ- 
ing-table and  brought  it  to  him. 

"Yes,  it's  the  same,  W.  I).  Jennings,  and  tlic 
same  address.  Poor  chap!  It  seems  to  bring  it 
close  liome  to  us,  doesn't  it!" 

"Oil,  yes !"  she  answered,  with  pity.  "Tell  me, 
what  does  it  say?" 

"That  all  in  the  building  are  supposed  to  have 
perished.  What  v/ere  the  names  of  our  wit- 
nesses?" 

"Smith  and  Hangartner,"  she  read  from  the 
copy  of  the  certificate  in  her  hand.  "They  were 
the  scrub-woman  and  the  janitor.  I  remember  I 
wondered  at  the  time  which  was  Smith,  which  was 
Hangartner." 

"Well,  they  are  both  alike  now,"  answered 
Philip  solemnly.  ' '  Here  are  the  names  among  the 
dead.     The  entire  building  collapsed." 

"Oh— Phil!" 

' '  Yes,  it  does  seem  to  bring  it  close  to  us,  doesn  't 
it.  Except  that  paper  in  your  hand,  Mary,  there 
isn't  a  single  proof  of  our  marriage." 

Standing  behind  his  chair,  she  made  h?r  arms 
a  chain  around  his  neck.  "We  have  a  living 
proof,"  she  said;  "we  have  each  other." 

As  they  sat  together  in  the  evenings,  he  was 
often  very  silent,  glooming  over  the  past,  spec- 
ulating on  the  future ;  but,  except  the  night  when 
bhe  Lad  tried  in  the  garden,  she  never  gave  way 
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to  dark  moods.  Not  that  she  didn't  feel  them, 
not  that  the  spectre  of  doubt,  of  fear,  didn't  dog 
her  spirits  also ;  but  whenever  it  seemed  about  to 
overtake  her,  she  heard  again  his  "I  need  you." 
Many  times  a  day  she  heard  it.  "Are  you  busy, 
Mary?  Just  a  moment — I  need  you."  Or  wiieu 
he  had  just  come  in,  he  would  call:  ''Up-stairs 
or  down,  dear?  I  need  you — look  here!"  And 
always  she  put  the  spectre  to  flight  by  her  blithe 
answer:     "All  right,  dearest,  here  I  am!" 

Unconsciously,  Philip's  selfishness  grew,  fos- 
tered, no  doubt,  by  her  unselfishness.  His  ego, 
with  its  warring  forces,  its  thwarted  expression, 
absorbed  him.  He  was  rather  an  interesting 
figure  in  his  own  eyes,  a  man  who  had  made  a 
romantic  sacrifice  for  love,  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  wall  by  a  woman  for  whom  he  had  given  up 
the  world.  That  she,  also,  had  given  it  up  for 
him,  he  admitted ;  taking  it  for  granted,  as  he  took 
all  other  things  from  her,  little  services,  little  ten- 
dernesses, little  thoughtful  acts  which  ministered 
to  his  comfort  in  a  hundred  ways.  Gradually  he 
ceased  to  consider  them  at  all.  They  became  a 
part  of  the  marriage  relationship,  things  to  be 
expected  from  a  wife,  demanded  if  need  be,  but 
with  finished  people  like  them,  counted  on  without 
ha ,  ing  to  demand  them. 

And  she — not  all  at  once,  in  flashes,  as  some 
people  experience  a  revelation,  but  gradually,  very 
gradually  began  to  perceive  his  character — the 
integral  quality  of  him  which  made  him  what  he 
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was,  which  placed  liim  where  he  was,  which  inter- 
preted him  to  her  psychic  vision — with  that  clear- 
sighted certitude  which  comes  from  reason  alone. 
She  penetrated  his  elusive,  erratic  personality 
and  knew  it  to  be  fed  by  secret  springs  of  mascu- 
line vanity  and  conceit;  she  realized  his  disap- 
pointed ambition  and  self-absorption,  the  reverse 
side  of  the  medal  whose  face-stamp  was  ideality 
and  power.  And  because  she  saw  both  sides,  a 
new  element  came  into  her  consideration  of  him, 
a  feeling  that  old  wives  sometimes  attain  to,  of 
profound  tolerance,  watchful  solicitude.  There 
was  something  to  be  forgiven  daily  in  the  moods 
of  their  life.  It  was  forgiven  him  beforehand  by 
her,  but  the  fact  that  it  had  to  be  broke  the 
pedestal  under  the  idol.  It  mattered  not.  He 
was  her  idol  still.  She  rallied  all  her  mental  and 
spiritual  forces  to  realize  her  ideal  in  him,  to  make 
him  realize  his  own  ideal  in  himself.  She  set  her- 
self to  the  fight,  knowing  she  could  not  fail  while 
she  went  on  fighting. 

Sometimes  she  succeeded  very  well.  He  re- 
sponded to  the  spur,  infected  by  her  hope  and 
purpose.  She  encouraged  him  to  write,  and  his 
natural  gift  of  oratory  expressed  itself  through 
the  written  as  well  as  it  had  through  the  spoken 
word.  But  it  tended  nowhere,  unguided  by  any 
set  purpose,  and  there  was  no  market  for  it.  So 
it  redounded  to  his  additional  discouragement  and 
irk  at  life.  Anotiier  talent  wasted  in  the  dull 
round  of  a  farmer  I    What  was  the  use  of  it,  any- 
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way?  So  he  thought.  But  Mary  8et  herself  to 
her  household  tasks  with  vigor,  to  his  plans  with 
courage  and  purpose.     Her  talent  lay  in  loving. 

Things  were  in  this  state  between  them  toward 
the  end  of  their  third  summer,  when  they  had 
word  from  Ben  that  he  expected  to  "run  out  to 
see  Jess  and  the  kids,"  and  he  would  "take  them 
in"  en  route,  if  they  would  "put  him  up."  The 
cordiality  of  their  reply  must  have  pleased  him. 
Truth  to  say,  each  felt  the  need  of  an  intimate 
third  person.  Mary  knew  that  he  wouIH  see, 
would  feel,  whatever  there  was  to  see  and  to  feel 
in  their  relationship.  But  she  knew  also  that  she 
need  not  dread  his  seeing.  "Ben  is  so  under- 
standing," she  thought,  "he'll  see,  but  he'll  under- 
stand his  sight.    So  few  people  do  that!" 

And  Ben  did.  His  coming  helped  them  greatly. 
He  brought  a  breath  of  larger  life  in  broader 
spheres  of  action,  and  since  they  were  his  friends, 
they  s>  ^ed  in  that  greater  world.  Their  shut- 
in  little  motives,  instead  of  looming  large  in  their 
own  eyes,  began  to  merge  in  the  common  lot  of  the 
workers  of  the  whole  country,  of  the  whole  world. 
Divining  in  the  minds  of  his  friends  a  sense  of 
their  lost  importance  in  their  sphere,  wise  Ben  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  reinstating  them  in  their 
own  domain.  He  made  them  feel  their  personal 
worth  to  the  conmiunity  as  if  it  were  almost  a 
responsibility. 

"Glad  you  have  taken  ont  naturalization 
papers,"  he  said  to  Philip.    "The  country,  par- 
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ticularly  this  West,  needs  men  like  you,  men  of 
culture  as  well  as  skill,  men  who  know  as  well  as 
do. ' '  And  Philip  would  feel  that  perhaps  it  might 
become  worth  while,  after  all. 

Ben  saw  that  some  of  the  heart  had  gone  out 
of  them  both  and  guessed  at  a  good  deal  which 
he  didn't  see.  Once  Philip  unburdened  himself, 
as  they  were  returning  through  the  orchard  where 
they  had  been  inspecting  some  work  going  on 
there. 

"Our  little  doings  must  seem  very  small  to  you, 
used  to  dealing  with  the  markets  of  the  world," 
he  said. 

"Small!"  said  Ben.  "Not  a  bit  of  it.  It's  fine 
to  get  them  at  first-hand,  before  they  reach  the 
markets  of  the  world." 

' '  Humph !  You  wouldn  't  think  so,  if  you  had  to 
live  here.  Think  of  it ;  three  hundred  days  or  so 
of  sunshine — three  hundred  days  of  sameness — 
season  after  season,  year  after  year !  Three  hun- 
dred days  of  meeting  again  the  same  pleasant, 
stupid  little  people,  of  doing  again  the  same 
pleasant,  stupid  little  tasks!  How  Mary  stands 
it,  I  don't  know!  I  often  think  it  was  a  mistake 
to  bring  her  out  here.  And  as  for  me — what  a 
waste !  If  one  is  born  to  plan,  to  talk,  to  organ- 
ize, one  is  lost  trying  to  plow  and  sow  and  reap. 
I  used  to  talk  to  men,  get  at  the  fruit  of  their 
minds !  I  can't — "  he  waved  his  hand  impatiently 
in  a  wide,  circular  gesture  which  took  in  the  whole 
orchard — *  *  talk  to  orange-trees ! ' ' 
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"I  don't  believe  'twould  hurt  them,"  returned 
Ben,  with  his  droll  solemnity.  Then  he  added: 
"I  think  you  and  Mary  both  want  a  little  change. 
Let's  have  a  spree,  the  three  of  us.  We'll  go  up 
to  Los  Angeles  and  see  a  play  to-morrow  night, 
have  a  jolly  little  supper  after,  stay  over  night 
at  a  hotel,  and  motor  down  the  next  day.  What 
do  you  say!    You  are  to  be  my  guests. " 

Philip  said  Mary  would  like  it  awfully,  and  he 
would  also.  So  it  was  arranged,  and  Ben  wired 
for,  and  obtained,  a  box  at  the  theater,  and  ac- 
commodations at  the  hotel. 

Mary  gave  him  a  pleasant  surprise  when  she 
came  down-stairs  dressed  and  ready  to  go.  He 
had  grown  accustomed  to  seeing  her  about  the 
ranch  in  blue  serge  or  brown  linen  dresses,  chang- 
ing to  the  very  simplest  sort  of  house-dress  for 
their  informal  dinners.  But  to-night  she  was  like 
her  old  self,  in  a  reconstructed,  but  rich  black 
evening-dress.  Ben  thought  it  enhanced  her 
tawny  fairness  and  made  her  look  very  lovely 
and  distinguished. 

** Seems  to  me  we're  very  gorgeous!"  he  said, 
smiling,  as  he  put  on  her  coat  for  her. 

"But  you  like  me,"  she  answered,  with  a  flash 
of  her  old  surety. 

"I  always  like  you.'* 

He  saw  she  was  thinner  than  of  old.  The  dress 
rovealed  it.  And  thera  were  other  changes.  The 
iiair,  charmingly  arranged  in  its  light  brown 
abundance,  had  not  quite  that  deft,  smart  touch 
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which  it  used  to  have;  the  hands  were  a  little 
rough,  the  forefinger  of  one  covered  with  needle- 
pricks,  the  wrist  of  the  other  just  healing  from 
a  burn.  And  the  eyes  were  not  quite  as  gay, 
though  quite  as  sweet,  as  blue.  Yet,  he  realized, 
she  was  still  a  woman  for  any  man  to  admire, 
a  wife  for  any  man  to  worship,  a  queen  every 
inch,  with  power  to  sway  the  minds  of  men,  if  the 
opportunity  ever  came. 

Philip,  too,  was  transformed.  IIo  looked  wliat 
lie  had  started  out  to  be— a  thorough  man  of  the 
world,  well-born,  well  poised,  with  that  careless 
ease  which  is  the  hall-mark  of  his  class.  The 
ranchman  had  been  laid  aside  with  the  rancliman's 
clothes.  Mary  told  him  gaily  if  he  went  on  look- 
ing like  that,  she  should  fall  in  love  with  him  all 
over  again.  Ben  noted  the  glasses  leveled  at  their 
box  and  caught  some  of  the  comments  of  the 
audience,  with  a  pleased  pride  in  his  two  friends. 

The  play  was  '"The  Doll's  House,"  and  it  was 
the  opening  night  of  the  company  in  that  town. 
It  happened  that  none  of  them  had  ever  seen  it, 
and  its  bright  opening  scenes  pleased  them 
greatly.  Norah's  romp  with  the  children  was 
prettily  done,  and  Norah  herself  an  oddly  inter- 
esting personality.  Mary,  sitting  a  little  in  front 
of  the  two  men  in  the  box,  did  not  see  the  start 
that  each  gave  when  she  came  on  the  stage. 
Ben's  glass  went  up  quickly,  as  if  to  verify  the 
sight  of  his  eyes,  and  Philip's  fare  went  a  shade 
whiter  without  the  aid  of  the  glasses.    Mary  did 
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not  SCO  tliOFo  things,  hut  at  the  end  of  the  act  she 
looked  through  her  programme  for  the  name  of 
the  .ictress. 

"Sheclah  Delayne,"  she  read.  "AMiat  a  lovely, 
]i(iuid  sound  it  has!     Odd  name,  isn't  it?" 

"Ves,"  answered  Ben,  as  Philip  said  nothing. 

"She's  very  good,  don't  you  think!  And  so 
heautiful!  But  the  children  were  sweet,  espe- 
cially that  dark-haired  hoy— why,  look!"  Her 
finger  was  on  the  programme.  "His  name  is  the 
same  as  ours— Carmichael !  Michael  Carmi- 
chael." 

"So  it  is,"  said  Ben,  as  Philip  was  still  silent. 

"I  wonder,"  Mary  went  on,  "if  any  of  them 
are  her  own  children?  One  feels  so  curious 
about  stage  people;  and  the  dark-haired  boy  ia 
rather  like  her." 

Philip  looked  at  her  strangely,  and  Ben  caught 
his  breath  and  then  shut  his  mouth  on  it.  The 
same  thought  had  come  to  the  minds  of  both.  A 
thought  too  awful  to  be  entertained. 

After  the  next  act  Mary  said:  "I  wonder  if 
it  is  my  fancy,  or  if  the  actress — what's  her  pretty 
name? — Sheelah  Delayne — did  look  over  at  us 
several  times?  Perhaps  she  thought  there  were 
friends  in  the  box." 

An  attendant  of  the  theater  knocked  and 
entered  at  that  moment. 

"Mr.  Baldwin?"  he  inquired. 

"Here,"  said  Ben. 

"I  have  a  note  for  you,  sir." 
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IJpK  took  the  cnvoIoiH?  and,  asking  indulgence, 
read  its  contents. 

"Well,"  lie  said,  after  u  moment,  "you  are  not 
far  wrong,  Mary.  She  does  think  she  knows  me — 
Miss  Delayne.  She  wants  me  to  go  hel  ind  the 
seenes  and  see  her.  Will  you  excuse  me  for  a 
moment  if  I  do?" 

"This  door  here,  sir,  leads  right  to  her  dress- 
ing-room," said  the  attendant,  "and  she's  ex- 
pecting you.  There's  a  twelve-minute  wait  he- 
tween  these  acts."  Ben  followed  the  man  out, 
and  then  Philip  spoke  almost  for  the  first  time 
since  the  play  hegan. 

"I  seem  to  remember  a  girl  named  Sheelali 
who  was  a  friend  of  Ben's,  years  ago.  But  her 
other  came  wasn't  Delayne.  Prohal)ly  that's 
why  he  didn't  remember  her." 

On  j)retext  of  needing  a  smoke,  he  left  his  wife 
alone  for  a  few  moments  and  went  outside.  Ife 
walked  moodily  up  and  down  in  the  foyer,  vaguely 
uneasy,  feeling  himself  approaching  some  crisis 
which  refused  to  reveal  itself.  His  memory  took 
him  back  to  ten  or  twelve  years  before,  and  to 
"a  girl  named  Sheelah"  as  she  had  been  then. 
He  saw  her  again,  in  imagination,  a  slender, 
ardent,  sweetly  passionate  girl  of  eighteen,  a 
laughing,  quick-silver  spirit,  restless,  flashing, 
beautiful,  and  under  it  a  little  girl's  crying  heart. 
Fiercely  be  tried  to  put  the  image  from  him,  but 
it  ^josscsscd  hira.  Then  suddenly  it  vaiilshod, 
and  in  its  place  came  the  face  of  the  boy  whose 
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namo  Marj'  had  road  on  the  programnu' — "Mi 
cliacl  Carmiehael."  That  awful  thought  had 
conic  into  his  mind  again.  It  liad  whitoncd  his 
liu'c,  it  had  stopp<'d  him  dead  in  his  walk, 
"Pshaw— a  coincidonco — the  namos!  Why,  tin' 
whole  thing  was  nearly  twelve  years  ago!"  And 
tlien,  swiftly,  another  thouf^lit  had  him  by  the 
throat,  as  though  to  shake  eertitude  into  him. 

Michael  Carmiehael  was  about  eleven  years 
old!  Underneath  Pliilip's  horror  another  thing 
was  growing — a  strange,  dumb  wistfulness. 

Meantime,  Mary,  left  alone  in  the  box,  turned 
the  leaves  of  her  programme  idly.  She  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  room  into  which  Fien  had 
vanished.  It  connected  directly  with  the  box, 
with  only  the  door  between,  and  this  must  have 
been  thin,  for  the  murmur  of  voices  reached  her, 
though  indistinctly.  Once  a  laugh  startled  her, 
a  woman's  laugh  strained  with  suffering,  or  sus- 
pense, and  then  a  word  or  two. 

"His  what — did  you  say? —  His  wife!"  and 
then  the  laugh  again,  followed  by  some  one's: 
"Hush,  hush;  they  might  hear  you." 

Could  that  be  Ben?  Mary  marvelled  much, 
imagining  they  must  unwittingly  have  stumbled 
on  an  old  romance. 

In  a  few  minutes  Ben  came  out,  but  instead  of 
entering  the  box,  he  went  straight  past  it,  to  the 
front  oi"  the  house.  Mary  was  surprised,  but 
thoutrht  he  must  have  causrht  sicrht  of  Philio  and 

.....  2. 

gone  to  join  him.    A  moment  later  the  door  be- 
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tweon  the  box  and  the  dressing-room  was  thrown 
open,  and  Sheelah  Delayne  stood  there.  She  was 
out  of  sight  of  the  audience,  but  almost  within 
arm's  length  of  Mary.  Behind  her  the  brightly- 
lit  drossing-roora  showed,  its  walls  hung  with 
many-eolored  dresses,  its  lable  strewn  with 
make-up,  brushes,  j'-welry,  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  an  actress.  And  eurlod  ui)on  a  trunk  in 
the  further  corner,  the  dark-haired  boy  lay,  fast 
asleep.  The  doorway  was  a  couple  of  steps 
higher  than  the  floor  of  the  box,  so  that,  as  Mary 
half  arose  at  the  actress'  entrance,  she  looked  up 
at  her.  Sheelah  Delayne  returned  the  look  fix- 
edly, her  arms  tightly  folded  over  her  breast  as 
though  holding  down  some  strong  inward  feeling. 
She  had  extraordinarily  magnetic  eyes  under 
brows  drawn  together  tensely,  and  her  gaze,  force- 
ful, compelling,  held  Mary  silent.  For  a  full 
minute  the  women  looked  each  other  in  the  face 
without  a  word. 

Then  Sheelah  Delayne  said  slowly,  as  if  she 
could  not  realize  it:     "Mrs.  Philip  Carmichael!" 

A  second  later  she  had  gone  as  suddenly  as  she 
'  had  appeared,  and  Mary  sank  back  in  her  chair, 
trembling  without  knowing  why. 

The  two  men  did  not  return  to  the  box  until 
just  as  the  curtain  was  rising  on  the  last  act,  so 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  speak  of  what  had 
happened  during  their  absence  until  they  were 
all  seated  at  supper  afterward  in  the  hotel. 
Tlien  Mary  noticed  that  what  she  told  them  dis- 
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turbecl  them  both,  so  she  tactfully  dropped  the 
subject.  But  a  cloud  had  settled  over  the  little 
party  which  was  to  have  been  so  happy,  and 
though  they  all  tried  to  disregard  it,  none  of  them 
quite  succeeded.  They  separated  early,  agreeing 
to  meet  at  breakfast  at  nine. 

Philip  was  very  thoughtful  of  his  wife  that 
night,  unpacking  her  bag,  laying  out  her  slippers 
and  dressing-gown,  and  performing  several  un- 
wonted little  services  for  her.  She  thanked  him 
sweetly,  laying  her  head  against  his  shoulder  with 
content. 

**Poor  Norah!"  she  said.  "Oh,  Phil,  dearest, 
I'm  glad  I  haven't  got  'a  strange  man'  for  a 
husband!" 

In  the  night  she  awoke  struggling,  gasping  for 
breath.  He  raised  her  in  his  arms,  really 
alarmed,  and  she  clung  to  him  desperately. 
When  she  could  speak,  she  said  in  uneven 
breaths : 

"It's  that  wave — the  ninth.  It  forms  far  out 
— and  grows  bigger — and  bigger — as  it  comes  to- 
ward me.  I  saw  it  once  before,  when — when — 
just  before — Arthur — died — that  night  we  kissed 
each  other  in  the  alcove.  I'm  so  afraid  of  it; 
oh,  Philip,  I'm  so  afraid!" 

He  comforted  and  petted  her.  "It's  the  hour 
and  the  night,  dear,  that's  all;  just  a  dream  that 
you  will  have  forgotten  in  the  morning." 

She  was  shaken  by  long  shudderings.  "I'm 
afraid  to  go  to  sleep,"  she  said.    "I'm  afraid  of 
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that  great  green  wave.    It's  made  up  of  so  many 
waters  I ' ' 

But  gradually,  under  the  reassurance  of  his 
presence,  she  relaxed  in  his  arms  peacefully,  and 
he  was  left  to  his  own  problem  in  the  dead  hush 
of  the  night. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

"That  which  hath  been,  is  now;  and  that  which  is  to  be 
hath  already  been;  and  God  requireth  that  which  is  past." 

ECCLESIASTES. 

AT  breakfast  the  next  morning,  it  was  de- 
cided that  Ben  should  take  Mary  home  in 
the  automobile,  and  that  Philip  should 
follow  later  by  train.  He  was  interested  in  the 
purchase  of  a  new  threshing  machine,  and  wished 
to  take  advantage  of  being  in  Los  Angeles  to 
examine  it  and  to  get  several  other  things  neces- 
sary for  the  ranch.  So,  regretfully,  they  left 
him,  after  being  assured  that  they  could  not  help 
him  in  his  shopping.  To  say  truth,  he  was  glad 
to  be  alone  for  a  few  hours.  He  had  had  a  shock 
the  night  before,  which  was  like  no  other  which 
he  had  ever  experienced.  The  past,  dead  and 
buried,  as  he  had  thought,  was  suddenly  dug  up, 
and  was  become  alive  again — a  thing  to  be 
reckoned  with,  not  put  aside  and  ignored,  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  do  all  these  years.  What 
Mary  had  told  him  about  Sheelah  Delayne  coming 
into  the  box  and  staring  at  her  and  then  pro- 
nouncing her  name  had  disturbed  him  greatly. 
^^^lat  had  she  meant  by  it?  What  did  she  intend 
to  do?    And  then  the  child!    Evidently  her  own, 
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since,  as  Mary  had  told  him,  she  had  seen  him 
asleep  in  the  dressing-room,  quite  at  home,  as  he 
naturally  would  be,  in  his  mother's  room.  But 
why  was  it  called  by  his  name?  Why  Carrai- 
chael?  Had  Sheelah  simply  chosen  it  as  a  stage 
name— Michael  Carmicliael— i)ossibly  thinking  it 
a  striking  one,  on  account  of  its  alliteration,  or 
was  there  another,  de»'per  reason,  why  his  name 
should  father  the  child's!  Philip  shuddered,  but 
instinctively  something  within  him  reached  out  to 
the  boy.  If  he  had  only  known  it,  that  instinct 
was  perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  his  relation- 
ship. It  was  every  moment  corroborating  what 
had  been  at  first  a  mere  sunnise. 

Meantime,  for  Mary  and  Ben  the  day  passed 
pleasantly.  As  they  sped  homeward  in  the  motor 
which  Ben  had  hired,  they  talked,  principally  of 
Philip. 

*'Do  you  think  he  is  very  unhappy?"  she  asked 
wistfully.     "I  mean  about— his  work;  of  course 
he  misses  it." 
*«  Naturally." 

"It  was  everything  to  him.  He  was  com- 
pletely wrapped  up  in  it.  It  must  be  hard  for  a 
man  to  give  up  his  work." 

Ben  said  nothing  for  a  moment.  He  was  think- 
ing that  Philip  had  been  really  wrapped  up  in 
himself  more  than  in  his  work,  and  that  when 
Mar\'  had  come,  he  had  been  'Svrapped  up"  not 
in  her,  but  in  his  own  desire  for  her.  Not  for  the 
first  time  Ben  sensed  a  selfishness  in  his  friend 
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which  he  could  not  understand.     But  the  thought 
was  disloyal;  he  refused  to  entertain  it. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  Philip  had  not  appeared. 
It  was  nearly  dinner-time,  and  they  had  begun 
to  wonder  about  him,  when  a  telegram  was 
brought  to  Ben. 

"Oh,"  Mary  said,  "I  hope  it  is  no  b.  d  news  I" 

Ben's  face  had  ciiangod  from  astonishment  to 
consternation  as  he  stood  staring  at  the  bit  of 
paper  in  his  hand.  She  heard  him  say  softly: 
"My  God!"  and  then  he  reread  it  and  looked  at 
her  strangely. 

"What  has  happened?"  she  said  anxiously. 
"Tell  me,  what  is  it,  Ben?" 

"It's — something  I  have  to  break  to  you, 
Mary." 

"He's  not  hurt!"  she  cried. 

"No,  he's — been  arrested  for — it  must  be  a 
mistake — " 

"Arrested?"  she  echoed  in  astonishment. 
"PhUip!" 

"Yes,  the  telegram  is  from  Mr.  Merrill.  He's 
your  lawyer,  isn't  he?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  in  a  sort  of  daze. 
Something  made  her  mind  connect  with  the  in- 
cident of  the  previous  evening,  and  she  seemed 
to  see  again  Sheelah  Delayne  standing  before  her, 
saying  almost  aceusingly:  "Mrs.  Philip  Carmi- 
chael!" 

She  turned  to  Ben  and  asked  quietly:  "What 
is  he  arrested  for?" 
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Ben  wondered  how  he  could  toll  her.  The  word 
"bigamy"  trembled  on  his  lips,  but  he  held  it 
back.  With  men,  the  short  way  was  the  merciful 
way  always,  but  women  nmst  be  prepared  for 
shocks,  he  reflected. 

"You  remember  the  woman  you  saw  last  night 
at  the  theater— Sheelah  Delayne?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  of  course." 

"It  is  she  who  has  brought  suit  against  Philip." 

"But  what  for?"  she  persisted. 

And  then  he  told  her. 

"It  is  called  in  law— bigamy." 

Her  mind  grasped  the  situation  only  slowly. 

"But.  does  she  mean— that— that  my  husband 
— is  her  husband,  too?" 

"I'm  afraid  that  is  her  claim,"  Ben  answered. 

Mary  looked  at  him  piteously.  "It  is  a  mis- 
take, of  course,"  she  said.    "But,  oh,  what  shall 

we  do!" 

Ben  thought  rapidly.  "Know  his  house  ad- 
dress—Merrill's I  mean— in  Los  Angeles?  Try 
to  get  him  on  the  long  distance  'phone.  I'll  talk 
to  him  if  you  wish.  We  must  find  out  the  par- 
ticulars at  once  and  see  if  it  is  possible  to  get 

him  out  on  bail." 

"Get  him  out?"  she  cried,  her  horror  deepen- 
iiig  as  realization  took  concrete  hold  upon  her. 
Philip  in  prison!  Philip!  Arrested  for— what 
was  that  awful  word?  Bigamy!  It  startled  and 
ytunnea  uer  ake  a  iiiUnuL-r  viap,  paL«ijx.i!.o  '•-'*  ^-^ 
moment  her  power  of  thought.     She  picked  up 
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the  crumpled  telegram  from  the  table  wh  re  Ben 
had  thrown  it.     It  read: 

"Carmichael  wishes  yon  to  break  to  his  wife 
news  of  his  arrest  for  bigamy,  complaint  of  Shee- 
lah  Delayne.  Wish  to  see  Mrs.  Carmichael  my 
office  to-morrow  morning  ten  o'clock.  II.  Mer- 
rill." 

She  heard  Ben  in  the  hall  getting  into  tele- 
phone communication  with  Mr.  Merrill,  and  she 
began  to  walk  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  in  her 
suspense,  her  hands  clasping  and  unclasping 
themselves,  lier  body  tense  with  feeling. 

Presently  Ben  rejoined  her.  He  met  her  eyea 
for  a  second,  and  immediately  turned  his  own 
away.  The  intense  question  out  of  the  blue  of 
hers  stabbed  him.  It  was  characteristic  of  his 
sincerity  that  he  did  not  try  to  evade  or  even  to 
palliate  the  truth. 

"We  can  do  nothing  to-night,"  he  said,  "and 
Merrill  tells  me  to  be  prepared  for  an  ugly  ordeal. 
To-morrow  I'll  go  with  you  to  his  office,  and  if 
there  is  any  possible  solution  to  the  problem, 
we'll  thresh  it  out  there.  He  hopes  to  reach  some 
settlement  with — with  Sheelah  Delayne — out  of 
court.  Failing  that,  if  the  case  is  brought  to  trial, 
well,  of  course  she  has  got  to  prove  it." 

Her  eyes  searched  his  face  and  probed  to  hia 
mind  behind  it,  as  she  asked: 

"But  tell  me— is  it  true?" 

Though  she  spoke  quietly,  he  noted  how  her 
hands  gripped  the  back  of  the  chair  on  which  they 
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rt'stod,  ami  how  the  knuckles  of  them  stood  out 
white.  As  mercifully  as  he  could  he  said :  * ' I'm 
afraid,  Mary,  there  is  some  truth  in  it,  or  she 
would  not  dare  proceed." 

Suddenly  she  fell  to  tremhling,  and  reaching 
out  blindly,  found  her  hand  supported  by  Ben's. 
He  put  her  gently  in  the  chair  and  stood  over  her, 
strong  and  protecting,  while  she  clung  to  him  in- 
stinctively, as  women  do  to  men,  in  a  crisis. 
Presently  she  said: 

"I  can't  realize  it— I  can't!  'Some  truth  in 
it!'  I  don't  believe  it.  What  does  she  meant 
Does  she  mean  to  say  that  my  husband  is  also 
hers?  How  can  that  be?  He  has  been  mine  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  1  knew  him  for  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  before  that.  How  dare  she  do 
this  thing?  It's  a  monstrous  calumny;  it  must 
be!  I  have  heard  there  are  women  who  do  these 
things  for— what  do  they  call  it?     Blackmail." 

*'Sheelah  wouldn't  do  it  for  that,"  said  Ben 
gravely. 

She  turned  on  him  swiftly.  "Sheelah!  You 
know  her,  Ben,  well  enough  to  call  her  by  her 
Christian  name,  well  enough  to  know  what  she 
would  do!    Oh,  in  fairness  to  me,  tell  me  the 

whole  story!" 

"I  would,  Mary,  if  I  knew  it,  but  I  don't.  I'm 
just  trying  to  piece  it  together,  and  it  is  a  most 
awful  puzzle,  for  it  is  all  so  long  ago.  You  see, 
we  knew  her — " 

*'You  and  Phil?" 
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"Yes.  It  must  be  quite  twelve  years  ago,  even 
before  I  knew  you,— just  before,  I  think.  Phil 
was  over  here  taking  some  kind  of  an  extra  course 
at  Yale,  and  she  was  about  eighteen,  I  should  say, 
just  starting  in  her  stage  career.  The  company 
which  she  was  witli  came  through  New  Haven, 
and  we  met  after  the  play.  We  all  had  supper 
together,  a  crowd  of  us.  There  was  nothing  un- 
usual about  it,  the  sort  of  thing  one  does  time  after 
time;  only  from  tlie  first  they  were  rather — taken 
with  each  other—"  he  stopped,  distressed  at  the 
necessity  of  giving  her  pain. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "go  on.  You  needn't  be 
afraid  of  hurting  me.  Whatever  happened 
twelve  years  ago  can't  hurt  as  this  does  now.  So 
— they  fell  in  love,  but  they  were  not  married?" 

"Not  so  far  as  I  know,"  answered  Ben,  "but 
they — well — they  used  to  play  at  it." 

"You  mean  they  lived  togetlior." 

Ben  was  silent,  deeply  troubled.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  she  should  know  the  facts  in  order  to 
be  prepared  to  fight  them.  lie  knew  that  she 
was  face  to  face  with  a  terrible  crisis.  At  the 
same  time  the  habit  of  man's  loyalty  to  man  was 
strong  in  him. 

"1  wish,"  he  said,  out  of  his  perplexity,  "that 
Philip  were  here  to  tell  you  himself,  Mary.  I  am 
sure  he  would.  He  would  never  intentionally  de- 
ceive you.  Whatever  happened  was  before  your 
day,  and  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  happens  to 
very  many  men.    He  was  a  very  irresponsible 
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boy,  and  Sheolah  was  a  gay-heartod  little  girl 
with  a  tremendous  amount  of  natural  feeling. 
Oh,"  he  broke  off,  "I  don't  suppose  such  a  woman 
as  you  could  comprehend  it;  men  and  women  are 
80  different!" 

She  looked  at  him  sadly.  "Not  so  very  dif- 
ferent," she  said.  "You  needn't  fear,  Ben,  that 
I  shall  misjudge.  You  don't  have  to  plead 
Philip's  cause  to  me.  I  understand.  I  know  life 
• — and  us — and  how  one  drifts  into  things  one 
never  meant  to  do." 

"That's  it!"  he  said  quickly.  "I  don't  think 
Phil  meant  seriously  for  a  minute,  but  she — she 
was  very  young  and  eager — and  they  played  at 
being  married.  He  used  to  introduce  her  as  his 
wife,  just  in  fun,  to  some  of  the  fellows.  We  used 
to  join  the  company  she  was  with  at  various 
towns  in  their  tour  through  New  England  and 
New  York  State,  and  when  the  season  was 
over — "  he  hesitated  a  moment,  then  continued, 
"you  are  bound  to  know,  and  perhaps  it  is  better 
you  should  know  from  me  than  from  a  court  of 
law — they  were  together  for  some  time  at  an  hotel 
in  New  York.  That's  what  I  meant  that  you 
couldn't,  with  your  ideals,  comprehend." 

Her  face  was  dropped  in  her  hand  which 
shielded  it  from  his  gaze,  but  her  voice  came  low 
and  clear. 

"I  understand,  I  tell  you— both."  Suddenly 
she  sprang  up  and  exclaimed:  "But  why  does 
she  come  now,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  make 
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this  terrible  trouble?  Is  she  still  in  love  with 
himT  If  they  were  not  married,  she  hasn't  the 
shadow  of  a  claim!  What  is  her  motive!  Is  it 
revenge?  Does  she  want  to  hurt  him — ruin 
him?" 

"She  isn't  a  little  woman,"  said  Ben  gravely. 

♦•Then— why?" 

There  was  a  short  silence  while  Bon  dreaded 
to  reveal  more.    Mary's  anguish  deepened. 

"What  is  her  motive?"  she  asked  again. 

She  stood  staring  at  him  a  moment,  and  then  a 
low  cry  broke  from  her.  It  was  hardly  more  than 
a  breath,  but  it  had  a  queer  whimper  in  it,  like 
some  little  animal  in  pain. 

"Oh,  not  that— not  that!" 

Ben  turned  away,  sick  at  heart  with  pity.  That 
small,  stifled  sound  had  told  more  than  words 
could  do  of  hopes  that  had  never  been  realized,  of 
dreams  foredoomed  to  failure,  of  desire  hindered 
from  its  divine  expression.  Mary  sank  upon  the 
window-seat  and  turned  her  face  away  from  him, 
out  toward  the  garden,  and  Ben  heard  her  say: 

"Her  child— her  child  and  his!" 

"I  imagine,"  he  said,  after  an  interval,  "that 
she  means  to  claim  common-law  marriage  to 
legitimatize  her  child.  She  has  given  it  his 
name." 

"Michael  Carmichael,"  said  Mary  softly. 

"You  guessed?"  he  asked,  in  surprise. 

"Yes.  He  has  Philip's  look.  Oh,  my  poor 
Phil!  not  to  have  known  all  these  years  that  he 
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had  a  child— like  lliat!  Did  you  know,  Bent 
When  did  you  first  find  out  ?" 

"Last  ni^bt.     Slic  told  me  herself." 

"Did  you  tell  hirnr' 

"No.  But  I  tliiuk  he  knew;  somehow  I  felt  ho 
knew. '  * 

"My  poor  Phil !"  She  was  sohhin^  softly  now. 
"And  poor  little  lad — without  his  father  all  these 
years!  And  now!  Oh,  Ben,  Ben,  you  ought  to 
have  told  me.  You  ou^lit  not  to  have  let  me  marry 
in  ignorance  of  all  this  story!" 

"Don't  think  that  I'm  not  saying  that  to  my- 
self now.  Don't  think  that  Philip  isn't,  either," 
he  answered  earnestly.  "The  only  thing  to  be 
said  in  extenuation  of  either  of  us  is  that  we 
neither  of  us  knew  how  serious  it  would  be. 
Neither  of  us  knew  tluit  she  eould  claim  common- 
Jaw  marriage — if  she  can,  which  remains  to  be 
proved.  And  of  course  neither  of  us  knew  any- 
thing of  the  child.  Years  had  passed  without 
word  or  sign  from  her.  Both  of  us  thought  it 
was  over  and  done  with,  and  it  is  not  the  sort  of 
thing  one  man  tells  of  another.  I  mean,  it's  the 
sort  of  thing  all  men  do — sometimes." 

The  endurance  in  lier  eyes  smote  him  with  some 
dim  inner  shame. 

"There  was  no  intention  to  deceive  you!"  he 
went  on,  talking  to  cover  his  own  disquietude 
under  that  look  of  hers.  "No  trj'ing  to  conceal 
anything;  only  those  things  naturally  aren't 
spoken  of.    Philip  would  never  have  married  you 
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except  in  cntiro  good  I'aitli;  yoii  Ix'lirvc  that,  Won't 
youf" 

"Oh,  yes!"  slie  answered,  "liut  it  shows  me  that 
men  and  women  are  dilTrreiit,  after  all.  Had  it 
heen  I,  I  wouhl  have  told  him." 

"You  see  he  didn't  know  hall',"   l'>en  pleaded. 
"I  don't  suppose  he  was  with  her  more  than  a 
few  woek.s.     He  couldn't  have  dnamed  of  the  con- 
sequences: of  the  child — and  this!" 
„  "We   can   never   dieatn    of   the   consequeneea. 

I  Oh,  my  poor  I'hilip!"  She  hroke  into  low  sob- 
bing again,  restrained  and  vcjy  pitiful  to  hear. 
"He  will  be  suflferiiiii:  so,  ami  1 — I  can't  comfort 
him!" 

Ben's  eyes  smarte<l.  "He's  pro])ably  thinking 
the  same  about  you,"  he  said  huskily.  After  a 
moment  he  continued:  "We  must  tr\'  to  think 
what  our  plan  of  defense  will  he.  I  don't  see  how^ 
she  can  possibly  prove  her  case,  and  of  course 
we'll  fight  every  step  of  the  way  !" 

"I  could  bear  it  better  if  there  were  only  the 
woman,"  Mary  answered.  "But,  oh,  Ben,  to  fight 
against  a  child!     I  can't  do  it,  I  can't !" 

"But,  Mary,  you  must!  For  Thilip's  sake, 
and  your  own;  your  honor  is  at  stake.  It  is  a 
part  of  his.     What  else  can  you  do  but  fight  f" 

"I  don't  know%  I  don't  know,"  she  moaned  de- 
spairingly. Suddenly  she  broke  down  utterly  and 
ciung  to  his  arm  with  both  hands.  "Oh,"  she 
said,  "help  me — help  met  Teli  me,  what  am  I 
to  do?" 
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But  that  was  a  question  still  unanswered  when 
the  next  niornin-   they  started  for  Los  Angeles 
to  keep  their  aj)pointment  at  the  lawyer's  office 
^^-ither  had  slept  much,  and  both  showed  it  in 
dilTerent  ways.     Mary  was  i.ale  and  heavy-lidded 
the  vietini  of  a  sick  depression.    Ben  was  tense 
and  preoe.'upi,.,!.     Indeed,  his  position  was  pain- 
tul,  looked  at  from  any  angle.     In  the  old  days  be- 
fore he  kn.'w  Afary,  he  had  known  and  cared  much 
tor  Sheelah   Delayne— Sheelah  Brent  then.     His 
frien.l  had  won  her  and  then  left  her.    And  now 
he  stood  with   that  friend's  wife,  fighting  their 
cause  against  the  woman  he  had  once  loved !     She 
had  her  own  ease,  her  own  tragedy,  separate  and 
terribk  ;  and  her  claim  in  its  way  was  as  strong 
as  Mary's.     Yot  Hen's  loyaltv  to  the  latter  never 
wavered.     The  inner  rights  of  the  case,  he  felt, 
were  Mary's,  and  whatever  courts  might  decide, 
be  stood  committed  to  her  cause.     For  Sheelah 
be  now  felt  something  like  horror.     The  thing  she 
was  doing  wa«  so  ai)palling:  assailing  the  honor 
of  a  man  whose  protection  he  felt  sure  she  had  no 
moral    right  to  claim,  after  all  these  years  of 
silence ! 

His  memory  eontrasted  the  girl  he  had  known 
with  the  woman  who  had  confronted  him  in  the 
dressing-room  at  the  theater  that  night,  and  could 
find  scarcely  any  resemblance  between  them.  He 
felt  the  strength,  the  self-sufficiency  and  poise 
of  the  woman  who  succeeds.     She  had  asked  him 

who  tho  lo'it'  5»>  +1...  i>--if  — -•'•1-  Ai ■•     • 

t!..  ,„,_,j  i„  ^.,^-  ijQ^  Willi  iiieui  was,  and  wiieu 
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he  had  told  her,  for  just  a  moment  she  had  lost 
her  self-command. 

•'His  wife  I"  she  said.  "Did  you  say — his 
wife!'*  Then,  with  superb  control,  she  had 
lowered  her  voice  again  and  pointed  to  the  sleep- 
ing boy. 

"There  lies  his  son,"  she  had  said. 

The  news  had  staggered  him,  given  as  it  was  al- 
most within  earshot  of  his  two  other  friends;  but 
having  stated  the  tremendous  fact,  Sheelah  had 
preserved  an  obstinate  silence.  lie  had  had  no 
i(Ie< ,  even  then,  what  claim  she  was  planning,  or 
that  Fhe  was  planning  anything.  She  must  have 
acted  very  swiftly. 

They  were  very  silent  on  the  journey  up  to  Los 
Angeles  and  when  they  reached  Mr.  Merrill's  of- 
fice, he  received  them  at  once  in  his  inner  room. 
A  few  words  sufficed  to  make  the  terrible  situa- 
tion plain.  In  spite  of  their  consideration  and 
gentleness  for  her,  Mary  felt  that  both  men  real- 
ized they  were  encountering  a  tremendous  task. 

"Please  tell  us  just  what  the  case  is,"  Ben  said, 
after  Mary  had  introduced  the  two  men.  "I'm 
one  of  Carmichael's  oldest  friends,  and  if  there 
is  anything  to  be  done,  I  want  to  do  it." 

"My  partner  is  away  now,  arranging  for  bail," 
Mr.  Merrill  replied,  "if,  indeed,  Mr.  Carmichael 
will  be  allowed  out  on  bail.  That  is  in  the  judge's 
discretion,  you  know.  But  I  rather  fear  that  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case, 
the  judge  may  refuse  bail.'' 


fc 
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"How  do  you  moan— peculiar  circumstances  I" 
Ben  asked. 

"Well,  on  account  of  Miss  Oelayne's  profession, 
her  stay  in  the  State  is  short,  and  the  case  may  be 
brought  u})  for  trial  almost  at  on<'e— in  less  than 
ten  days,  I  siiould  say,  and  possibly  in  even 
shorter  time," 

Ben  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  said: 
"Well,  I  can  be  of  no  use  here,  for  the  moment, 
and  I  think,  Mary,  I  will  leave  you  in  Mr.  Merrill's 
care  and  see  if  1  cannot  do  something  for  Philip. 
Tell  me  where  I  can  lind  your  i)artnor,  Mr.  Mer- 
rill, and  perhaps  I  can  be  of  service  to  my  friend. 
I'll  come  back  for  you,  Mary,  as  soon  as  possible." 

Mr.  Merrill  gav<»  him  the  necessary  directions, 
and  Ben  went  away,  leaving  lawyer  and  client  to- 
gether. Mary  looked  at  him  bravely  and  tried  to 
force  herself  to  smile. 

"Please  tell  me  the  truth,"  she  said,  "and  don't 
trouble  to  soften  it.  What  chance  has  my  hus- 
band against  this  charge?" 

"I  trill  not  try  to  disguise  from  you,  dear 
MAdam,  that  the  charge  is  serious,  very.  So  seri- 
ous that  I  dread  having  it  come  into  court  at  all, 
and  for  that  reason — " 

At  that  moment  a  clerk  knocked  and  entered 
with  the  announcement:  "Mrs.  Philip  Carmi- 
chael." 

The  words  came  like  a  shock  to  Mary.  She  had 
not  thought  tliat  any  other  woman  could  use  that 
came.     Her  questioning  eyes  turned  to  the  lawyer. 
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"I  will  see  her  in  a  moment,"  Mr.  Merrill  said, 
dismissing  the  clerk.     Tiien  he  turned  to  Mary. 

"It  is  Miss  Delayne.  She  claims  the  name,  you 
s(«e,  from  the  start.  As  I  was  saying,  I  greatly 
fear  having  a  case  of  this  sort  go  to  a  jury;  the 
cliild— you  see — er— is  a  strong  i)lca.  ft  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  he  possihle  to  st-ttle  it  out  of 
court,  and  for  tiiat  reason  I  ask«'(l  her  to  come  to 
my  office  this  morning.  My  dear  Mrs.  Carmi- 
chael,"  he  leaned  toward  Mary,  and  his  manner 
was  ven'  earnest.  "I  may  he  asking  a  difficult 
thing  <  you,  but  I  feel  sure  you  would  not  hesi- 
tate at  anything  tiiat  might  help  your  husband 
over  this  crisis,  would  you?" 
'  *  Oh,  DO !  Tell  me  what  I  can  do  ? " 
"See  this  woman  and  find  out  if  there  is  any- 
thing she  will  accept  in  settlement  of  her  claim— 
and  if  possible  induce  her  to  give  up  the  suit." 
Mary  shrank.  "Oh,  I  couldn't  talk  to  her!" 
Mr.  Merrill  waite<l  in  silence  a  moment,  while 
her  mind  rapidly  reviewed  the  situation:  Philip 
in  disgrace,  in  prison,  his  honor  smirched,  his  good 
name  gone.  Oh,  surely  anything  that  she  could 
do,  she  must  do,  to  save  him.  She  turned  to  Mr. 
Merrill. 

"I'll  see  her,"  she  said,  "if  you  really  think  I 
can  do  any  good  in  the  matter." 

"It's  our  only  chance,"  the  lawyer  replied  ear- 
nestly.    "It's  for  your  husband's  sake." 

"For  my  husband's  sake,  of  course,"  she  re- 
peated almost  meeuanieaiiy.    ller  mind  was  leap- 
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ing  ahead,  grap]^ling  with  the  difBcult  task  before 
her. 

"I'll  leave  you  alone  together,  for  a  time,"  Mr. 
Merrill  said,  "but  I'll  be  within  call,  if  you  want 
me. "  He  pressed  a  button  and  his  clerk  appeared 
at  once.  "Ask  tliat  lady  to  come  in,"  he  said 
briefly.  Mary  noticed  that  he  gave  her  no  name. 
She  arose  and  stood  by  the  window,  her  back  to 
the  room,  while  Mr.  Merrill  greeted  the  woman 
who  entered.     Then  she  turned. 

She  saw  before  lier  a  strong  and  splendid  per- 
sonality, a  figure  lithe,  nervous,  finely  poised,  a 
face,  which  for  its  years,  held  the  epitome  of  ex- 
perience. There  was  something  universal  about 
her,  as  if  she  stood  for  the  figure  of  Woman,  all 
women,  not  only  one,  throughout  all  generations. 
She  was  of  a  type  allied  to  all  times,  to  all  races. 
Her  figure,  though  still  slender,  was  cast  in  a 
heroic  mould;  and  her  head  rose  from  her  shoul- 
ders like  a  goddess',  free  and  fearless.  The 
weakness  of  the  face,  if  any,  lay  in  the  too  small 
nose,  the  tender  mouth;  but  over  these  were  set 
magnificent  eyes,  deep  in  color,  rich  in  expression, 
under  a  singularly  noble  brow.  Black  hair  sprang 
from  either  side  of  the  ])arting  in  loose,  heavy 
waves,  with  a  vitality  of  its  own  which  fitly 
crowned  the  regal  individuality.  Mary,  as  she 
looked  at  her,  felt  a  hot  pain  of  jealousy  that  was 
primitive  and  fundamental.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  her  reason.  It  was  instinctive.  As  it  ebbed 
away,  it  left  her  cold  with  a  strange,  new  fear. 
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Mr.  Merrill  introduced  the  two  women  rather 
nervously  and  added: 

"I  have  brought  you  together  to  see  if  it  ia 
not  possible  for  us  to  arrive  at  some  reasonable 
adjustment  of — er— the  circumstances  in  this — er 
— rather  difiicult  case." 

Shcelah  Delayne  looked  at  him  with  quiet  scep- 
ticism. 

•'What  do  you  call  'reasonable'?"  she  asked. 
Tier  voice  was  warm  and  low  in  its  natural  quality. 
Mr.  Merrill  replied  hastily: 

"Oh— well,  suppose  you  talk  that  over,  you  two 
who  are  most  concerned,  and  if  there  is  any  way 
of  settling  the  question  and  preventing  a  most  sad 
scandal,  I'm  sure  we  shall  all  be  better  oflf.  My 
aim,  of  course,  is  to  save  my  client,  Mr.  Car- 
michael,  from  a  public  trial  which  would  be  very 
sensational;  but  I  am  also  anxious  to  prevent  you 
ladies  from  undergoing  what  I  am  sure  would  be 
a  distressing  experience.  You  ^vill,  perhaps, 
speak  more  freely  if  I  am  not  here,  but  I  shall  be 
just  out  there,"  he  motioned  toward  the  ante- 
room, "if  either  of  you  wants  me." 

"I  left  my  boy  there,"  said  Sheelah  Delayne. 

"I'll  keep  an  eye  on  him.  Madam.  Meantime 
let  nip  urge  you  both  to  arrive  at  some  compro- 
mise." 

He  withdrew,  and  left  them  looking  fixedly  at 
each  other.     They  remained  standing. 

"I  do  not  know  what  'compromise'  your  lawyer 
iVd:  ;:i  mind,  Maduiii, "  Hliceiah  Daiayne  said  alter 
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an  intorval,  "nor  do  T  know  what  wo  can  have  to 
say  to  each  other.  Wo  aro  in  opposite  camps. 
Wo  aro  ii^'htiii^'  I'or  ditToront  thinj?s." 

Mary  answoro<l,  finding  voice  at  last,  out  of 
her  tooniin<^  thouij^hts.  "  fn  opposite  camps,  per- 
haps, hut  surely  fi<ilitin^'  for  the  same  thing.  It 
is  more  than  our  own  persoiud  honor.  I  have 
looked  at  you,  and  I  nui  sure  it  is  something 
higger  than  yourself  which  has  driven  you  to 
this  oxtrenio  measure;  and  since  we  are  both 
fighting  for  that  tlearer  thing  than  our  own  little 
selves,  surely,  we  can  roach  some  agreement — 
surely?" 

Sheolah  Dolayno  regarded  her  steadfastly. 
"What  is  that  'dearer  thing'  you  mean?"  she 
asked. 

"Why — Philip!"  answered  Mary  simply. 

The  other  drew  ofT  and  threw  back  her  head 
with  a  scornful  laugh  in  one  "yllable.  "Is  he 
dearer  to  you  than  your  own  honor?"  she  said. 

"Than  anvthing  in  the  world!" 

"Then  I'm  sorrv  for  von,  for  he  was  to  me — 
once."  Ilor  voice  was  hard.  "But  now  it  is  not 
his  honor,  nor  himself,  nor  his  wife,  that  matters 
to  me  one  whit!     It  is  his  child." 

It  was  Mary's  turn  to  draw  away  trembling. 
"I  know,"  she  just  breathed,  "I  know," 

"Then,  if  you  know,  how  can  you  think  that 
any  com]»romiso  is  possible!  The  man — your 
man — matters  nothing  at  all  to  mo!  But  what 
should  I  say  to  my  child  in  years  to  come — wlieu 
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he,  too,  is  a  man— if  I  neglected  to  place  his  claim 
now!" 

Mary  summoned  the  last  of  lier  fortitude  and 
faced  the  other  bravely.  The  flame  of  her  heart 
shone  through  her. 

"What  will  your  child  say  to  you— in  the  years 
to  come — if  you  ruin  his  fatiier?" 

Their  looks  encountered  and  grappled  with  the 
mind  behind  each,  like  two  strong  fighters  in 
a  ring.  Then  Sheelah  Delayne  shook  herself 
free. 

"He  is  mine— not  his  father's!"  slie  said. 

"Not  if  you  prove  your  marriage,"  answered 
Mary  earnestly.  "Then  his  father's  claim  is  at 
least  equal  to  yours." 

"His  claim— equal ? "  said  Sheelah  Delayne, 
and  glared  like  a  tigress.  "How  dare  you  say 
such  a  thing?  I  bore  my  son  in  shame  and  terror 
too  deep  for  you  even  to  dream  of.  1  brought 
him  up,  alone,  in  such  destitution  as  you  can't 
even  imagine.  I  toiled  and  struggled  day  and 
night;  I  went  ragged  and  hungry  because  of  him 
—worse! — I  saw  him  go  ragged  and  hungr>%  too! 
And  in  spite  of  all  my  struggle  and  final  success, 
it  has  marked  the  child  and  made  him— something 
different  to  others!  My  little  lad— my  little 
lad!"  Her  voice  broke,  but  had  a  wild  music  in 
it,  like  strong  trees  shaken  by  the  wind.  "I 
couldn't  give  him  all  his  due— his  right  of  child- 
hood—but  T  gave  him  all  I  could— my  time,  my 
love,  myself!    And  you  dare  say  that  any  man— 
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any  strange  father — can  present  a  claim  'equal' 
to  mine  I" 

The  long  vibrations  of  lior  voice,  which  had 
deepened  instead  of  rising  in  intensity,  reached 
and  shook  the  soul  of  Mary  Carmichael.  As  she 
listened,  she  forced  back  tears  of  synipatliy,  until 
they  broke  from  her  in  passionatr  pity. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "I  can  imagine  and  feel  and 
understand  it  all — what  you've  be<>n  through— 
the  long  fight  of  it — alone!  But  Philip  didn't 
know!  Why  did  you  hide  from  him  all  these 
years?     He  didn't  even  know — about  the  child." 

"No,  I  know  that;  he  left  mo  before  I  knew  my- 
self." 

"There — I  was  sure  of  it!  Then,  when  you 
knew,  why  didn't  you  tell  him?" 

The  other  hardened  again.  "Because  he  had 
left  me;  he  was  tired  of  me.  I  didn't  try  to  find 
him  because  I  knew  that.  I  had  my  own  fierce 
pride  then.  I  don't  care  now — only  for  the  boy. 
It  isn't  the  man  I  want,  nor  his  name,  nor  his  sup- 
port, nor  anything  but  his  child — and  to  prove  his 
legitimacy!" 

"But  think  of  the  awful  cost.  Oh,  is  it  worth 
it?  To  condemn  a  man — the  child's  own  father 
— to  such  public  shame — " 

"We  have  had  shame!" 

"And  such  a  misery  of  self-reproach — unde- 
served!" 

"T  have  had  ihnt^  too!  Tliere  isn't  anything 
you  can  appeal  to  me  with,  because  there  isn't 
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anything  else  I  want— but  to  start  my  boy  right, 
with  the  proved  right  to  his  name.  When  that  is 
won,  and  I  am  declared  Philip  Carmichael's  law- 
ful wife,  I'll  divorce  him,  and  you  can  re-marry 
him,  if  you  still  wish  to.  lie  may  have  other 
children.  I  will  renounce  for  my  son,  his  first- 
born, all  property  rights.  But  his  name  I  claim 
for  the  boy!  To  get  that,  I'll  fight  to  the  last 
ditch!" 

"And  to  keep  it  unstained,  I'll  fight  to  the  last 
ditch,  too,"  said  Mary  steadfastly. 

Tlipy  measured  each  other  with  deep  looks. 
Sheelah  Delayne  saw  in  her  opponent  a  courage 
that  matched  her  own,  a  greater  self-command, 
a  finer,  more  delicate  breeding;  for  the  first  time 
in  the  inter\'iew  slie  heard  the  ring  of  steel  in  the 
voice  that  had  been  all  sweetness  and  pleading. 
Then  she  drew  herself  up  with  an  air  of  finality. 

"So  be  it!"  she  said,  "but  I'm  sorry  for  you  I 
God!  Why  are  two  such  women  wasted  on  such 
a  man ! ' ' 

Mary  moved  toward  the  door.  "It  is  useless 
to  prolong  this,"  she  said.  "I'll  call  Mr.  Mer- 
rill." 

She  opened  tlie  door,  but  instead  of  the  lawyer 
there  entered  with  a  rush  and  a  laugh— Michael 
Carniichael.  He  went  straight  to  Mary  and  laid 
his  head  against  her  arm,  his  eyes  turned  iho 
other  way,  toward  Mr.  Merrill. 

"Mother,"  the  child  srid  gaily,  "he's  beea  tell- 
ing me  such  funny  stories !    Oh,  it  isn't  Mother!" 
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and  ho  would  l.avo  drawn  away,  but  sho  caoKhl 
Ills  sliouldor  frontly,  and  slowly  passed  her  hand 
down  his  arm,  releasing  him  to  the  length  of  her 
reach,  hut  keeping  his  hand  in  hers,  while  her  eyes 
soarched  his  fa.-e.  The  boy  looked  baek  at  her 
frankly,  curiously,  and  as  for  Sheelah  Delayne 
after  the  first  iiistinetive  movement  toward  her 
son,  she  stood  stark  still  and  watehed  them. 

"Philip's  mouth-Philip's  eyes-and  the  same 
look  out  of  them!  Oh!"  Marj-  let  go  his  hand, 
am  her  own  f(>ll  at  her  side  elinehed  hard,  to  keep 
back  the  utterance  of  her  pain,  which  in  spite  of 
her  broke  through.  "Thank  God— it  isn't  a 
woman-child— oh,  thank  Ood!" 

They  passed  out  silently,  the  boy  with  a  linger- 
ing backward  look. 

Mary  did  not  wait  for  Ben  to  return  for  her  but 
left  a  message  for  him  that  she  had  gone  directly 
liome.     At  all  costs  she  had  to  be  alone  after  the 
rack  of  the  scene  through  which  she  had  passed 
Ben   followed  on   the   next  train.     She  came  to 
meet  him  as  soon  as  she  heard  his  step  on  the 
porch.     She  had  been  wandering  like  a  lost  soul 
about  the  house. 
"Did  you  see  Philip?" 
"Yes." 

"How  did  he  look?  What  did  he  say?  Did 
you  give  him  my  message?" 

"I  told  him  that  you  sent  your  love,  and  that 
you  said  you  understood." 

"Yes?" 
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"He  didn't  answer,  Mary.  He  turned  away, 
and  I  couldn't  see  his  face."  Aft<'r  a  moment, 
he  added;  "I  spoke  of  bail,  hut  lie  woukln't  hear 
of  it,  begged  me  not  to  do  anything  about  it,  said  he 
•couldn't  face  Mary  until  he  was  cleared.'  I 
think  the  judge  will  deny  it,  anyway,  in  view  of 
the  special  circumstances." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  the  ease  is  to  be  rushed  to  trial 
on  account  of  Miss  Delayne  haviiiff  to  leave  the 
State  shortly.  Philip  will  be  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury  to-morrow,  probably,  and  the  trial 
will  take  place  a  few  days  after."  He  went  to 
her  and  took  her  hands  in  his  strong,  kind  grasp. 
"You  are  to  command  me  in  any  way,"  he  said. 
"Anything  I  can  do,  you  know.  I'll  stay  with 
you.  And  we'll  see  it  through— and  win  out, 
yet." 

She  leant  her  weight  wearily  on  his  supporting 
hands. 

"I  think,  and  think,"  she  said,  "but  I  don't 
see  any  way  out.  I  don't  even  know  what's 
right,  any  more.  I'm  all  confused!  Oh,  Ben, 
Ben,  what  am  I  to  do?" 


CHAPTER  VIII 

"The  watchmen  that  went  about  the  city  found  me,  they 
tmote  me,  they  wounded  me;  the  kvipers  of  the  walls  took 
mvay  my  veil  from  me." 

The  Song  of  Solomon. 


THROUGH  the  cla.v^  wliidi  intervened  be- 
tween the  arrest  and  the  trial,  Mary  bore 
herself  outwardly  with  calm  and  intense 
reserve.  Inwardly,  she  felt  a  creeping  sickness 
— a  fever  of  fear  and  the  kind  of  jealousy  that 
belongs  to  primitive  instinct  and  in  "cruel  as  the 
grave."  That  glorious  creature,  Sheelah  De- 
layne,  who  claimed  to  be  Philip's  wife,  even 
though  she  was  not,  in  reality,  was  yet  tli'^  nolher 
of  his  child,  and  ou^ht  to  be  his  wife,  for  they 
were  a  family, — Philip,  Sheelah,  and  Michael. 
She,  Mary,  was  the  one  outside.  So  she  thought, 
morbidly,  and  then  brought  herself  up  sharply 
and  condemned  such  a  thought  as  absurd.  She 
was  Philip's  wife;  she  only  had  the  right  to  his 
name.  Marriage  was  not  a  claim  which  a  strange 
woman  could  institute;  it  was  a  sacramental 
union  of  two  people  in  a  life-partnership,  and 
though  theirs  had  been  only  a  civil  ceremony,  it 
had  been  hallowed  by  love  and  mutual  faithful- 
ness. But  the  love — had  it  been  great  enough  to 
withstand  the  disillusion  of  everyday  life,  of  dis- 
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api)ointnH'/it.  of  fuilnro?  Had  it?  She  com- 
IitlU'd  her  relent  loss  honesty  to  answer,  and  the 
answer  was:  her  love  liad  survived  all  tests  to 
which  it  had  been  put,  but  his— had  not.  She 
faced  the  acknowledgement  of  it  in  her  own  heart 
silently,  f.arlessly,  absolutely.  She  conceded  her 
own  failure.  And  she  aske(l  the  old  bitter 
"why!"  of  immemorial  wonum.  In  spite  of  all 
her  sacrifice  and  service,  somehow  she  had  failed 
to  mean  all  to  him.  liavini,'  admitted  that  to  her- 
self, many  recolle<-ted  \]\\w^s  confirmed  it,  and  she 
came  to  see  that  Philip  had  never  loved  her  as 
she  had  loved  him.  She  knew  he  had  adored 
what  he  calletl  her  "dear  ways"— little  tricks  of 
speech,  little  ^gentlenesses  of  manner — but  in  the 
j)lace  to  which  she  was  now  come,  she  revoltci 
from  these  husks  which  held  no  kernel  of  the 
grain  for  which  her  soul  was  hungering. 
I'iiilip's  feelin;^:  for  ht-r  was  what  he  iiii'rht  have 
for  any  wonum  in  the  natural,  hunuin  tie,  and  not 
the  divinely  ordained  thing  which  she  hatl  thought 
it.  There  grew  in  her  a  passionate  longing 
for  her  true  j)ortion  in  him,  and  she  knew  not 
liow  to  obtain  it.  Meantime,  she  had  his  case  to 
fight,  his  honor  to  defend,  him  to  stand  by,  how- 
ever tho  day  went,  whether  they  won  or  lost. 
She  had  only  got  as  far  as  that  wlien  the  day  for 
the  trial  came. 

Ben,  sorely  against  his  will,  had  been  sub- 
poenaed as  a  witness  for  the  State.  "I  can't 
think  what  on  earth  they  expect  to  get  out  of  me 
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to  help  their  case,"  he  said,  "for  1  hope  ray  evi- 
dence may  quasli  it." 

They  sat  in  the  courtroom   with  many  other 

listeners,  for  the  case   hy  its   very  nature   had 

attracted    widesi)read    attention.     Friends    and 

neiglibors  from  Santa  Eita  jostled  elbows  with 

total  strangers.     Mary  was  very  pale,  behind  her 

veil,  and  her  eyes— "the  good  gay  blue"  eyes,  as 

Ben  always  thought  of  them — were  tragic.    He 

sat  beside  her,  ver>'  nervous  for  his  friend,  very 

solicitous  for  bis  friend's  wife.     As  Philip  came 

in,  his  glance  searched  the  room  and  swiftly  found 

her.     She  put  back  her  veil  for  a  moment,  with 

courage  and  sweetness,  and  made  her  look  meet 

his  with  a  tender  smile.     Ilis  eyes  thanked  her 

and  then  fell,  as  he  went  on  to  his  place.     They 

had  not  met  since  the  day  after  the  play — more 

than  a   week   before.     As  she  lowered   her  veil 

again,  Mary  felt  a  sob  in  her  throat.     Her  Philip 

— her  beloved — to  si.fTer  this  terrible  ignominy, 

for  an  unforgiven  sin  of  many  years  ago !     AVhat 

would  she  not  give  to  be  able  to  save  him  from 

it? 

The  prosecutor  was  bringing  the  charge  against 
Philip  for  bigamy.  In  the  terse,  terrible  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  Mary  heard  it  set  forth  that  the 
said  Philip  Carmichael  and  the  said  Sheelah  De- 
layne  had  agreed,  as  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  live  together  as  man  and 
wife.  The  evidence  further  set  forth  that  he  did 
desei't  litv  and  leave  her  with  unborn  eb''  '      That 
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lio  (lid  on  December  18,  1903,  in  San  Francisco, 
marry  Lady  Mary  Stanhope,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  liis  arrest  was  living  with  her  in  Santa  Rita. 
In  his  address  to  the  jury,  the  prosecutor  stated 
that  he  expected  to  prove  his  charge,  both  by  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  who  would  swear  to  the 
truth  of  the  claim  made  by  Miss  Delayne  (to  give 
her  her  sta^e  name),  and  also  by  the  written  evi- 
dence of  an  entry  in  the  hotel  guest-book,  May 
20,  1895.  The  register  was  duly  shown  to  the 
judge  and  jury,  and  the  signature  of  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Philip  Carmichael"  examined.  Following 
this  came  the  testimony  of  the  hotel  clerk  who 
had  been  on  duty  at  that  time  and  who  identified 
the  plaintiff  as  the  person  who  had  been  a  guest 
at  the  hotel,  under  that  name.  This  witness 
proved  quite  unshakable,  and  when  it  was  sar- 
castically suggested  by  the  defense  that  he  could 
hardly  remember  a  guest  at  so  great  a  distance 
of  time  or  might  mistake  her  for  somebody  else, 
the  hotel  clerk  replied: 

"No  one  who  has  ever  seen  her  could  forget 
her  or  think  she  was  any  one  else." 

A  murmur  of  interest  and  approbation  went 
about  the  courtroom,  which  was  a  tril)ute  to  the 
actress.  Then  Sheelah  Delayne  was  called  to  the 
witness  chair.  To  the  question  of  her  name  she 
answered  distinctly:    "Sheelah  Carmichael." 

The  name  came  as  a  shock  to  many  there,  and 
again  a  whisper  of  interest  stirred  the  spectators. 
The  judge  called  for  quiet  in  the  court.     Then, 
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niKlcr  tho  skilful,  o-uUViu^  (juostions  of  the  puhli 
prosecutor,  Slieelah  Delayiie  told  her  story. 

With  another  type  of  woman,   it   nii-ht   hav 

been  a  pitiable  and  hackneyed  tale  of  a  voiinj 

girl's  too  generous  trust,  and  so  might  have  heh 

an  appeal  to  men's  chivalry  and  protection,  bu 

never  for  a  moment  di.l  this  woman  descend  t( 

such  an  overture.     She  made  no  i)id  for  pity  bu 

based  her  claim  solely  upon  the  law  of  the  State 

which  protection,  only,  she  demanded.     In  quiei 

tones  she  answered  every  question  put  to  her,  an( 

her   strength   of  character,   her   repose   an.l    re- 

sourcefulness,  made  a  deep  impression  on  all  who 

heard  her.     Bit  by  hit  the  prosecutor  established 

her  statements  of  how   she   had   met   Mr.   Car- 

michael,  how  he  had  come  on  again  and  again  to 

.ioin  the  theatrical  comjirny  with  which  she  was 

acting  at  the  time,  how  he  had  proj-osed  nun  riage 

to  her,  and  that  they  had  not  l)een  able  (o  have  the 

civil  ceremony  performed  because  thev  were  not 

in  one  place  long  enough  to  get  a  license,  or  she 

was  under  age  for  the  law  of  that  State.     There 

was  always  a  satisfactory  reason  why  the  civil 

ceremony  was  not  i)erforme<l. 

"And  when  you  f>:ot  to  New  ^'oik  at  tlie  end  of 
the  season,  why  did  you  not  have  the  civil  cere- 
mony performed  there?"  the  prosecutor  asked 
gently, 

"It  was  not  necessary,  since  commondaw  mar- 
riage was  at  that  time  perfectly  legal  in  New 
York."  she  replied. 
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"Vou  (lid  ot  regard  yourself  as  Mr.  Car- 
niicliaol's  wife  until  you  reached  New  York!" 

"I  did  uot,  until  then." 

The  iudi,^('  bent  over  his  desk. 

*X(>w,  you  must  know,  Madam,  that  common- 
l.'uv  marriac^e  depends  upon  the  consent  and  in- 
tention of  l)oth  parties  to  the  union.  Your  claim 
is  sufficient  jiroof  of  your  intention.  Have  you 
any  proof  of  ]\Ir.  Carmichaers!" 

It  was  an  intense  moment,  and  every  3ne 
strained  forward,  lookin*:?  and  listening.  Ben 
contidently  expected  ti;at  question  to  be  too  much 
for  the  witness.  lie  thought  to  see  her  break 
down.  P\)r  the  space  of  a  breath  or  two  she 
hesitated,  while  the  silence  deepene(J  in  the  court- 
room. Then  she  straightened  herself  and  drew 
a  ring  ofif  the  thumb  of  her  left  hand. 

"I  have  this  ring,  your  Honor,  which  was  given 
to  me  in  lieu  of  a  wedding-ring,  by — my  husband. 
Tt  bears  the  coat  of  arms  of  his  family.  He  drew 
it  off  his  own  tinger  to  give  to  me — the  night  we 
decided  to  make  our  union  legal.  You  can  see  it 
is  a  man's  ring— too  large  for  me.  Is  that  evi- 
dence of  his  intention t" 

The  prosecutor  retained  the  ring.  "I  have 
finished  with  this  witness,  your  Honor,"  he  said. 
He  knew  she  had  told  a  good,  strong  story  and 
saw  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  jury.  Mary 
felt  that  things  began  to  look  very  black  for 
Philip.  FVom  where  she  sat,  s!ie  could  see  him 
distinctly,    and    she    noted    how    his    expression 
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changed  to  incredulity  when  the  ring  was  s'  r 
ol'.  Ben's  watchful  kinuness  followed  nei 
thought. 

"I  feel  sure  that's  a  lie  about  the  rinf,%"  he 
said.  "Look  at  Phil's  face!  He  never  gave  it 
to  her.  Don't  be  discouraged.  Merrill  will 
shake  her  testimony,  if  it  is  false." 

Mr.  Merrill,  after  a  moment's  consultation 
with  his  client,  arose  to  take  up  the  cross-examina- 
tion, and  Sheelah  Delayne,  realizing  she  had 
passed  from  the  friendly  handling  of  the  public 
prosecutor,  braced  herself  to  the  encounter  with 
the  enem>.  Her  aims  were  tightly  fokled,  and 
her  look  met  his  squarely. 

"You  say,"  began  Mr.  Merrill  suavely,  "that 
you  did  not  regard  yourself  as  Mr.  Carmichael's 
wife  until  you  reached  New  York?" 
"I  was  not,  until  then." 

"Yet  you  had  lived  with  him  while  on  tour?" 
The  prosecutor  was  on  his  feet  at  once.     "Your 
Honor,  I  protest — " 

"Overruled,"   came    the   Judge's   even    tones, 
and  Mr.  Merrill  repeated  the  question. 
"You  had  lived  with  him  previously?" 
"Yes."     The  admission  came  defiantly. 
"So  that,  when  you  reached  New  York,  the  af- 
fair was  pretty  well  over;  you  agreed  to  separate 
soon  after,  did  you  not?" 

"On  the  contrary,  when  we  reached  New  York, 
we  agreed  to  live  together  as  man  and  wife  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives!" 
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"All!  and  how  louj,'  did  you  live  together— in 
New  York?" 
"About  a  month." 

Men  smiled  cynioally,  women  pityingly.  Mr. 
Merrill  continued : 

"Vou  were  seeing  a  good  deal  of  other  men  at 
tliis  time,  were  you  not?  You  knew,  for  instance, 
-Mr.  lialdwin,  and  the  man  whose  name  you  bear 
on  the  stage— Mr.  Delayne?" 

"I  knew  Mr.  Baldwin  slightly.    Mr.  Delayne  I 
did  not  meet  until  Mr.  Carmichael  had  left  me." 
"How  long  after  Mr.  Carmichael  left  you  was 
the  child  born?" 
"Within  eight  months." 

"And  you  claim  that  he  is  Mr.  Carmichael'sT" 
"Certainly  I  do!" 

"In  view  of  your  subsequent  life  with  Mr.  De- 
layne, that  statement  may  need  proof.  You 
are  called  by  Mr.  Delayne 's  name,  you  are  sup- 
posed to  be  his  wife.  How  do  we  know  be  is  not 
th»'  father  of  your  child?" 

Mr.  Merrill  had  succeeded  in  angering  the  wit- 
ness. The  prosecutor  was  on  his  feet  again, 
vehemently  protesting,  but  again  the  Judge's 
even  "Overruled"  backed  up  the  question. 

Sheelah    Delayne   seemed    sulTocating,    as    she 

forced  herself  to  answer  in  low,  dead-level  tones : 

"Let  my  son  come  here  a  moment." 

The  boy  was  brought  to  her  and  placed  on  the 

witness-stand  beside  her.    He  lifted  a  sensitive 

=  ".'•<'  ana  turned  snyly  away  from  Vim  room  and 
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the  gaze  of  so  many  stran.ij^crs.  She  took  lii>  haiu 
in  one  of  hers,  and  with  the  otlicr  slie  made  j 
gesture  indicating  tlie  likeness  hctween  the  bo^ 
and  Philip,  and  said  maynilicently  : 

"This  is  mv  answer!" 

The  action  was  superb,  and  the  likeness  was 
undeniable.  The  sam<'  dark  brown  hair,  the  sanu 
look  out  of  the  eyes,  altliuu^h  the  boy's  wer( 
brown  in  color,  the  same  distinctive  mouth  ant 
chin.  It  was  a  living  witness  to  corroborate  hei 
claim. 

"That  is  all,"  said  Mr.  Merrill.  And  indeed 
he  felt  it  was  more  than  enough.  The  etTect  or 
the  jury  was  marked.  A  mother  and  child  will 
appeal  to  men's  minds  against  every  other  claim 
in  the  world.  Mr.  ]\Ierrill  felt  he  had  gained  lit- 
tle from  his  cross-examination,  even  though  he 
had  managed  to  defame  the  woman's  character, 
making  known  her  irregidar  connection  with  Mr. 
Delayne.  As  they  left  the  witness-box,  Philip's 
eyes  followed  tlie  boy  almost  liungrily,  and  the 
child  caught  the  look  and  returned  it  wonder- 
ingly.  They  sat  down,  not  far  from  ^fary.  Be- 
hind her  veil  she  saw  and  noted  evervthing,  and 
her  busy,  bewildered  mind  kept  crying: 

"What  shall  I  do;  oh,  what  can  I  do  to  save 
Lim?" 

Then  a  Mr.  Kinney  was  called  by  the  prose- 
cutor. He  had  been  an  actor  in  the  company 
when  the  plaintiff  was  known  ])y  lier  maiden 
name  of  Sheelah  Brent  and  was  now  associated 
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with  her  present  company.  Pie  testified  that  he 
had  heard  the  defendant,  Mr.  Carniicliael,  promise 
to  many  Slieelah  Brent  while  they  were  on  tour 
through  New  Enghind,  and  also  that  he  had  met 
them  afterward  in  New  York,  when  Mr.  Car- 
inichael  had  introduced  him  gaily  to  "his  wife." 
His  statements,  lik(  those  of  the  hotel  clerk,  w«'re 
simple  and  quite  unshakahh'.  When  he  left  the 
witnes.s-stand,  there  seemed  litth-  hope  for  Philip. 
And  then  Ben  was  called.  Sheelah  Delaync 
]ook<'d  at  him  closely  as  lie  passed  her  on  his  way 
to  the  stand,  and  Mary  thought  she  dreaded  his 
testimony.  The  thought  revived  her  courage. 
After  a  few  preliminary  (luestions,  the  prosecutor 
asked  : 

"What  is  your  address?" 

"I  am  staying  at  present  in  Santa  Rita,  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carmichael." 

"You  have  known  them  both  for  some  time?" 

"On,  yes — many  years." 

"Have  you  ever  visited  them  before?" 

"Yes,  for  a  few  days  shortly  after  their  mar- 
riage." 

"Did  Mrs.  Carmichael  te]l  you  about  the  circum- 
stances of  their  marriage?" 

' '  Oh,  yes.     She  often  spoke  of  it. ' ' 

"You  knew  the  plaintiff,  Miss  Delayne,  before 
her  marriage?" 

' '  I  knew  her  when  she  was  Miss  Sheelah  Brent. ' ' 

"You  recognize  her  as  Mrs.  Carmichael!" 

"I  do  not." 
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"Wore  you  never  introduced  to  her  as  M 
Cannichat'l?" 

Ben  hesitated.     "Only  in  fun,"  he  replied. 
"But  you  were  introduced  to  her  under  tl 
name!    By  whom?" 

Ben's  answer  came  unwillingly. 

"By  my  friend,  Philip  Carmichael— but  or 
in  fun." 

"There's  no  fun  about  matrimony,"  said  t 
prosecutor  severely,  and  oblivious  of  the  laught 
in  the  room,  he  continued  : 

"You  admit,  then,  that  you  have  known  Mi 
Delayne  as  Mrs.  Carmichael?" 
"I  do  not,"  said  Ben. 

"But  you  have  admitted  it.  You  have  sai 
that  your  friend,  Philip  Carmichael,  presents 
you  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Carmichael." 

' 'He  did  it  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  There  ws 
no  intention  on  either  side." 

"Strike  out  that  last  clause,"  said  the  judg( 
"state  facts,  not  opinions,  Mr.  Baldwin." 
"Can  you  prove  that  there  was  no  intention?' 
"No,  but  I  know  it." 

The  prosecutor  opened  a  series  of  rapid-fir 
questions  meant  to  confuse  the  witness. 
"How  can  you  know  it?" 
"Because  I  knew  of  the  relation  between  im 
friend  and  Miss  Delayne,  and  it  was  not  matri 
mony." 

"Vet  he  called  her  his  wife?" 
"Yes,"  unwillingly  from  Ben. 
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"Ajid  lived  with  her  as  such?" 

"I  believe  so,"  still  more  unwillingly. 

"You  visited  them  at  the  hotel  where  they  were 
ro^'istered  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carmichaell" 

"Yes — once." 

"And  when  you  sent  up  your  card,  or  were  an- 
nounced, presumably  you  asked  for  Mrs.  Car- 
iniclmel!" 

"I  do  not  think  so." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  I  did  not  regard  her  as  Mrs.  Car- 
niichael.  I  would  have  called  upon  my  friend, 
Philip  Carmichael." 

"Did  you  evor  call  upon  Miss  Delayno  after 
Mr.  Carmichael  had  left  the  country?" 

Ben's  memory  took  him  back  to  a  very  mo- 
mentous occasion.     He  stirred  restively. 

"I  would  rather  not  speak  about  it,"  he  said, 
"it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case." 

"It  has  this  to  do  with  it,"  snapped  the  prose- 
cutor, "that  when  you  called  upon  the  woman 
known  at  that  hotel  -  Mrs.  Carmichael,  you  pre- 
sumably  asked  for  her  by  that  name?" 

"Presumably,"  Ben  admitted. 

"Ah,"  said  the  prosecutor  with  satisfaction, 
and  he  slackened  the  speed  of  his  questions  a  little. 

"You  admit,  then,  that  you  were  presented  by 
>onr  friend  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Carmichael ;  that  you 
know  him  to  have  lived  with  her  as  such ;  that  you 
hav.^  y.nire.elf  called  upon  her  as  such — " 
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"It  is  enough.     I  have  finishod  with  this  vv 
noss,  your  Honor." 

Mr.  Morrill  roc^ardod  Pon  tlioiiffhtfully  hofc 
takmn.  „p  his  f-ross  oxamination.  "1  havo  but  o 
quosf.on  to  put  to  this  witness,"  ho  sai<l  as 
arose.  -It  is:  Did  you,  as  an  intimate' friei 
of  both  parties,  know  of  any  pled^^o  ^nv^n  or  c 
chanired  l.y  them,  such  as  the  ring  which  Mi 
Delayne  speaks  of?" 

"I  did  not,"  answered  Bon,  with  relief  J] 
ho  left  the  witness-stand  with  the  feelinK  he  h£ 
done  little  j,'ood  for  his  friend. 

The  judo;*'  asked  for  further  proofs  of  the  se. 
end  marriage. 

"The  public  records  were  lost  in  the  fire  at  th 
time  of  the  San  Francisco  earth(|uako,"  the  prose 
cntor  replied,  "as  were  all  marriage  records  Bf 
sides  Mr.  Baldwin's  testimony,  I  took  Ve  precaii 
tion  to  obtain  the  newspapers  of  that  date,  and 
found  two  notices  of  the  marriage." 

"No  other  proof?"  asked  the  judge. 

"None;  they  are  known  as  Mr.  and  Mrs  Car 
michael  m  Santa  Rita,  where  they  have  an  estab 
lished  residence." 

"But  are  there  no  witnesses  to  the  ceremony?" 

"I  understand  that  both  witnesses  perished  in 
the  fire,  your  Honor." 

The  judge  sat  thoughtful,  and  the  prosecutor 
added:  "That  is  the  case  for  the  people,  your 
Honor." 

In  his  address  to  the  jury,  Mr.  Merrill  said  that 
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he  Loped  to  prove  that  his  client,  Mr.  rnrMii«lia.'l, 
was  innocent  of  the  charge  against  him,  hecuiisc 
innocent  of  any  intention  or  agreement  to  marry 
the  phiintifT,  Miss  Delayno.  He  sai<l:  "PeopK' 
don't  become  man  and  wife  simply  by  living  to- 
gether. They  must  intend  to  be  married.  Many 
men  have  been  held  for  blackmail  by  taking  a 
girl  from  the  tenderloin  district  to  a  hotel  for  a 
few  days  or  hours.  This  case  is  similar.  The  as- 
.sociation  was  short,  the  matter  of  a  few  werks, 
and  was  begun  and  ended  in  ignorance  of  the  law. 
While  that  excuses  no  man,  it  should  greatly  miti- 
gate judgment  in  thi.s  case,  as  Mr.  Carmichael  was 
at  that  time  an  alien,  though  he  has  since  api)lied 
for  naturalization.  I  would  like  to  add  that  since 
1902  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
changed,  and  people  can  no  longer  claim  com- 
mon-law marriage  on  such  slim  evidence.  Thus 
you  see  how  the  government  has  come  to  con- 
demn the  very  law  on  which  the  plaintiff  is  bas- 
ing her  claim.  Had  her  association  with  Mr.  Car- 
michael taken  place  since  1902,  instead  of  prior 
to  it,  she  would  not  have  any  ground  on  which  to 
proceed.  I  will  ask  my  client  to  testify  for  him- 
self." 

Amidst  the  most  intense  interest  and  curiosity, 
Philip  took  the  witness-stand.  He  was  dimly 
conscious  of  it,  of  the  feces  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  Santa  Rita,  and  ol  business  acquaintances 
in  Los  Angeles.  And  Romewhere  in  the  back- 
ground, he  saw  the  rugged  face  of  Father  John, 
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full  of  solicitudo  and  troublo.     His  hoart  warm 

to  the  priest,  and  he  felt  his  presence  like  a  stroi 

tower  of  defense.     He  saw  Sheelah,  and  the  gli 

of  iier  eyes  was  that  of  a  watchful  foe.     And  I 

side  her  he  saw  his  child,  the  central  thread  of  i 

tiiis  tan^'le.     Last  of  all  he  saw  Mary,  efTacii 

herself  as  much  as  possible  a^'ainst  the  -.vail.     Tl 

quiet   tones   of   her  dull    l)lne   dress   contrasts 

with  the  rich  costume  of  her  rival,  as  her  shrin 

in^'    (hnieanor    was    the    antithesis    of  Sheeh 

I)<'la}a)e's   self-assertion.     He   guessed   the   lo( 

ot  the  blue  eyes  behind  the  veil  and  summonr 

all    his   fortitude   to   answer   his   lawyer's   que 

tions. 

"Was  there  ever  any  intention  on  the  part  c 
either  you  or  Miss  Delayne  to  enter  into  the  mai 
riaj^e  relationship? " 

"Absolutely  none." 

"Did  you  ever  ask  her  to  marry  you?" 

"I  may  have  done  so.  It  is  so  long  ago,  I  don' 
remember." 

"Vou  did  live  with  her?" 

The  question  was  obnoxious  to  Philip.  Afte 
a  slight  pause  he  replied:  "She  has  herself  saic 
so." 

"You  did  not  regard  her  as  your  wife  nor  de 
ceive  lier  concerning  the  relationship  betweec 
you?" 

"Most  emphatically,  I  did  not." 
"So  that,  even  if  you  had  promised  to  marry 
her,  the  promise  was  never  fulfilled?" 
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"I  do  not  think  I  ever  even  promised,  but  if  I 
«ii<l,  the  promise  was  certainly  never  fulfilled." 

"And  you  never  gave  iier  any  rinj?  such  as  she 
has  spoken  of  in  lieu  of  a  wedding-ring?" 

"Never." 

"Thank  you.    That  is  all." 

Mr.  Merrill  sat  down,  and  the  proaeeuting  at- 
torney confronted  Philip  with  a  stern  fare. 

"Vour  remembrance  and  lack  of  remembrance 
is  very  convenient,  Mr.  Carmichael.  You  do  not 
recall  trying  to  obtain  a  marriage  license  in  any 
town  in  New  England?" 

"I  do  not  recall  it,  for  I  never  did  it,"  an- 
swered Philip  simply. 

"Did  you  never  promise  to  marry  Miss  De- 
la  yne?" 

"1  do  not  remember." 

"P>ut  you  remember  registering  her  as  Mrs. 
Curniichael  at  the  hotel  in  New  York?"  lie 
(M'cned  the  hotel  guest-book  and  showed  Philip 
an  entry. 

"That  is  my  writing,"  Philip  answered. 

"Ah!  You  acknowledge  that!  You  were  not 
aware  that  that  constituted  a  claim  for  common- 
law  marriage?" 

"I  was  not  aware  of  it,  or  I  would  not  have 
(lone  it." 

"But  you  did  introduce  the  young  girl  as  vour 
wife." 
"Only  in  fun;  it  was  all  u  jokt-  " 
"A  very  grim  joke!"  almost  shouted  the  prose- 
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euior  and  proceeded  with  his  rapid-fire  questic 

"Ves." 

''And  did  live  with  her?" 
"Yes." 

,    "TlRKs  doing  her  irreparable  injury  and  sdo 

Yo;  didf  "n"  t  T'''''  ^"^  «^^-  --ag: 

lou  did  finally  abandon  hor?" 

wa's'ov^r"' "''  ''  ""'  ^'°^'  ^^^°  "^^  ^°"^^<^  ^^^ 
''You  left  her  with  an  unborn  child?" 
1  knew  nothing  of  the  child." 

"Had  you  known,  would  you  have  re^ardp 
your  tie  as  binding?"  regarde, 

It   was   another  crucial   moment.    Philip   fel 

lio  strain  of  it  and  showed  it.    Also  he  saw    h 

boy's  eyes  fixed  on  him.     They  were  full  oT  th 

.  "^Voll,  well,"  said  the  prosecutor,  in  a  hector- 
ing manner  of  impatience,  -answer  the  question 
\\  onl.]  you  have  considered  the  tie  a  binding  one" 
H  you  had  known  about  the  child!"  ' 

';0f  course."    Philip's  answer  came  low. 

yornt?"  '"    "'^^'"^    ^^    ^^''    ^^^^^     I*    i« 

"it  is  mine." 

J?r'^  ^'^"  ?r  '^  *^  ^^'''  ^'^^y^^  instead  of  a 
wodding-nng?" 

"1  did  not  give  it  to  her  at  all." 
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"How  does  it  come  in  her  possession?" 
"I  can  only  surmise  that  I  lost  it  or  left  it  be- 
hind, and  that  she  found  it." 

"We  will  leave  the  question  of  the  ring  for  the 
moment.  In  regard  to  the  child:  are  you  willing 
to  acknowledge  him  and  be  responsible  for  his 
support  and  education?" 

**Yes."  The  answer  came  quietly  and  without 
hesitation. 

"Good.  Now,  Mr.  Carmichael,  you  have  ac- 
knowledged point  by  point  nearly  all  of  Miss 
Delayne's  evidence.  You  have  admitted  that  you 
introduced  her  as  your  wife,  registered  her  as 
such,  and  lived  with  her  as  such.  You  have  even 
acknowledged  the  child.  With  all  this,  what  pre- 
vents you  from  acknowledging  the  plaintiff  as 
your  tnie  and  lawful  wife?" 

Philip  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.     "Why 
I  never  intended  to  marry  her,"  he  said.  ' 

He  left  the  witness-stand  feeling  like  a  beaten 
man.    The  nerves  of  his  mind,  as  it  were,  lay  bar© 
to  the  hurting  thoughts  of  all  about  him.    It  had 
been  a  frightful  ordeal— the  exposure  of  such  a 
poor,  soiled  chapter  in  his  life.     No  one  there,  he 
felt,  but  believed  him  guilty  of  duplicity.     The 
wrong  done  to  the  young  giri,  Sheelah,  seemed 
a  small  thing  compared  to  the  case  thev  were  mak- 
ing out  against  him  -the  wilful  deception  of  two 
women.    They  were  actually  proving  a  marriage 
wlndi  had  never  been  a  marriage,  and  the  proof 
would  be  based  upon  the  untrue  statement  about 
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the  wedding-ring.  He  wondered,  if  they  sue 
ceeded  in  proving  him  guilty  in  law,  what  the 
consequences  would  be  J  Prison,  probably,  for  a 
term  of  years  I  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
thought  of  it  concretely.  It  had  not  occurred  tc 
him  before  that  a  man  could  be  proved  guilty  in 
law  of  a  thing  of  which  he  was  actually  innocent, 
Scarcely  a  soul  there,  he  felt,  would  believe  ir 
bis  innocence,  except  Ben— and  Father  John— and 
Mary.  It  was  wonderful  how  he  knew  that  she 
would  understand,  that  she  would  never  fail  him. 

They  were  calling  her  to  the  witness-stand. 
Philip  had  a  moment  of  anguish  when  he  saw  the 
look  of  her  face.  It  was  so  full  of  dread,  of  be- 
wilderment. The  place,  the  situation,  the  part 
she  must  perforce  play  in  it,  was  so  utterly 
foreign  to  her.  Why  did  his  imagination  revert 
to  pictures  of  her  as  she  had  been  in  England, 
when  he  had  first  known  her?  He  saw  her  gay 
assurance  there,  her  buoyant  kindness,  her  merry 
good-fellowship;  he  felt  the  old  Duke's  delight 
in  her,  the  old  Duchess'  pride,  Lady  Kitty's  af- 
fection. And  beside  those  pictures  he  must  put 
now — this  shrinking  woman.  lie  had  brought 
her  to  this!  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  groaned. 
But  as  no  one  appeared  to  have  heard,  he  realized, 
startled,  that  he  had  only  dreamed  the  groan  in 
the  travail  of  his  spirit. 

"Your  name?" 

"Mary  Carmichael."  Her  tone  was  so  low 
that  she  was  requested  to  raise  her  voice.    The 
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silence  in  the  room  was  intense,  as  all  leaned  for- 
ward with  interest  or  curiosity  or  pity.  The  dull 
hiuo  dress  she  wore  seemed  to  add  to  her  pallor, 
as  did  the  white  veil  which  she  was  asked  to  raise, 
i  U'll  softly  over  her  shoulders,  like  the  drapery 
about  the  head  of  a  pictured  Madonna,  and  like 
the  Madonna's,  too,  were  her  eyes.  Mr.  Merrill's 
•nanner  was  full  of  kindly  reassurance  as  he  ad- 
dressed her. 

;'How  long  have  you  been  married  to  Mr.  Car- 
niichael?"  was  his  first  question. 

She  heard  the  question  through  a  maze  of  con- 
Mmg  thoughts.    The  faces  in  the  courtroom 
seemed  floating  before  her  eyes. 
^  "This   is   the   third   spring,"    she   answered. 
We  have  been  togetner  two  years  and  a  half  " 
''liad  you  never  heard  Mr.  Carmichael  speak 
of  Sheelah  DelajTie?" 
"Never." 

"Had  you,  at  any  time  prior  to  this  matter  be- 
oonnng   public,    any   knowledge    that    Mr.    Car- 
michael was  not  free  to  marry  youT" 
"Why— no." 

"By  the  way,  all  records  of  your  marriage  were 
lost  in  the  San  Francisco  fire  were  they  not?" 

"I  can't  answer,"  Mary  said.    ''I  have  never 
^eon  the  records." 

Through  her  mind  was  going  an  insane  sing- 
song:   -What  shall  I  do-oh,  what  shall  I  do  to 
save  him  f     mat  shall  I  do-oh,  what  shall  I  do 
to  save  him?"    And  suddenly,  like  a  blinding 
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flash  of  light,  came  the  answer.  She  saw  whj 
she  must  do.  The  thought  shot  her  to  her  fe< 
for  a  trembling  instant,  then  she  sank  back  an 
closed  her  eyes  in  intense  concentration.  In  th 
dark,  behind  the  shut  lids,  she  looked,  as  in  a  mil 
ror,  into  the  grieving  eyes  of  her  soul.  But  th 
mirror  was  larger.    It  was  Love. 

Much  puzzled  by  her  extraordinary  behavioi 
Mr.  Merrill  turned  to  confer  with  his  client,  &m 
the  prosecutor  took  up  his  cross-examination. 

"You  have,  surely,  some  other  proof  of  you: 
marriage   besides    the   record   which   was   lost 
You  have  a  copy  of  the  certificate,  for  instance?' 
And  very  distinctly  came  her  answer, 
"There  are  no  proofs." 
"No  proofs?" 

"No,  for  there  was  no  marriage." 
There  was  amazement  in  the  room.    Even  the 
la\\yer  seemed  dumbfounded. 

"No  marriage!    But— why— here  is  the  news- 
paper notice  of  it!" 
"That  is  not  a  proof,"  answered  Mary  calmly. 
The  jurymen  were  all  craning  forward  in  their 
seats.     The  judge's  gaze  was  searching  her  face. 
The    spectators    were    spellbound.    Mary    was 
dimly  ^  conscious     of    Ben's     astonishment,     of 
Philip's  consternation,  deepening  into  horror  as 
he  began  to  realize  her  purpose.     Scarcely  know- 
ing  how  to  continue,  the  prosecutor  put  his  ques- 
tions : 

"You  were  never  married  to  this  man!'* 
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"You  went  throngh  no  form  of  ceremony  which 
constitutes  a  marriage ?" 
''No." 

"But  you  have  lived  with  himf " 
"Yes." 

"As  his  wife?" 
"Yes." 

Each  time  the  monosyllabic  answer  fell  with  an 
accent  of  finality. 

"You  say,"  the  attorney  continued,  quite  non- 
plussed af  the  unexpected  turn  of  things,  "you 
say  that  you  lived  with  Mr.  Carmichael  as  'his 
wife,  you  were  introduced  as  such,  yet  you  do  not 
regard  yourself  as  his  wife!" 
"I  do  not." 

"But  people  believe  you  to  be  Mrs.  Carmichael 
-your  guest,  Mr.  Baldwin,  for  instance.  He 
says  you  spoke  of  your  marriage  to  him  " 

"Naturally,  I  let  him  believe  in  it,"  she  an- 
swered with  difficulty. 

In  Mary's  heart  the  hunger  of  days  and  weeks 
past  was  stabbing  like  sharp  pain.  Her  denial 
of  her  marriage  was  done  in  a  moment  of  self- 
less mspiration,  and  she  rather  looked  to  see 
Phihp  rise  and  vehemently  protest  her  statement, 
and  uphold  her  honor  even  at  the  expense  of  his 
own.  When  he  did  not,  when  she  saw  by  his 
silence  that  he  meant  to  accept  this,  her  last  sac- 
rifice for  him,  a  despair  was  born  in  her.     She 


concluded  that  love,  as  she  knew  it,  he  had 
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felt  for  her,  that  her  whole  life  with  him  had  bee 
in  vain— a  terrible  mistake.  Mentally,  with 
violent  wrench  of  the  spirit,  she  renounced  he 
own  happiness— laid  it  down  then  and  there,  ; 
pitiful  offering  of  passion  and  tears,  to  the  Go( 
of  Higher  Things. 

But,  actually,  Philip's  love  for  her,  the  rea 
love  that  kindled  and  liberated  his  spirit,  was  jus 
being  bom.  He  was  seeing  for  the  first  time  he 
soul— and  his  own— and  the  right  relationship  o 
things.  The  greatness  of  her  sacrifice,  the  givin? 
up  of  the  most  precious  of  all  things  in  the  worh 
to  a  wife— her  married  honor— staggered  him.  I 
passed  belief— such  love;  it  belonged  to  th( 
realm  of  impossible,  miraculous  things.  He  re 
membered  how,  long  ago  in  England,  she  had  saic 
proudly: 

''I  don't  love  any  man  well  enough  to  sin  foi 
him!"  And  here  she  was,  now,  committing  the 
grave  sin  of  perjury  for  his  sake.  That  was  what 
held  him  silent.  He  knew  it  was  a  punishable  of- 
fense. But  in  his  inner  nature,  he  was  worship- 
ping her— not  the  thing  she  had  done  for  him,  but 
the  motive  which  had  inspired  it.  He  saw  her  as 
she  was  in  one  fine,  great  moment.  So  that,  when 
she  thought  she  gave  up  all,  she  really  gained  all. 
Though  she  knew  it  not,  her  whole  heart's  de- 
sire began  to  set  toward  her  in  a  strong,  return- 
ing tide. 

The  prosecutor  continued  his  cross-examina- 
tion. 
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"If  you  were  introduced  as  Mr.  Carmicliaors 
uif.  and  lived  with  him  a.  such,  yours  is  as  much 
a  conmion-hiw  marriage  as  the  first,  is  it  not?" 

' '  No. ' ' 

"Why  not?" 

She  braced  herself  for  her  climax,  steadfastly. 

1  iiavo  heard  his  Honor  say  that  common-law 

inarria^e   dei>ends    partly   upon    intention.     Mr 

(  arniichael  never  promised  to  marry  me.     We 

just  a^-reed  between  ourselves  to  live  together  " 

The  simple  statement  sounded  so  impossible 
coming  from  a  woman  of  her  character  and  dig- 
nity, that  the  prosecutor  was  aghast. 

"Tiiink  what  you  are  saying,  Madam,"  he  said 
earnestly.  -If  you  are  trying  to  protect  Mr. 
Carm.chael,  think  well  what  you  are  doing! 
\  ou  are  swearing  away  your  honor,  your  married 
lionor,  your  good  name  and  position  in  our  com- 
monwealth. If  you  are  not  his  wife,  what  are 
you  ? ' ' 

Mar>''s  eyes  looked  past  him  until  they  found 
'  liilip.     Her  face  and  voice  had  a  grave  beauty. 

"I'm— just  the  woman  who  loves  him,"  she 
^aid  simply. 

The  prosecutor  looked  incredulous.  ''You 
iiave  no  other  claim  than  that?" 

"None,  whatever." 

The  watchmen  that  went  about  the  city  in- 
terpreting its  laws  had  indeed  smitten  her  "  The 
keepers  of  the  walls  of  modem  societv  had  tpVon 
away  her  veil.    It  was  torn  and  rent-that  mar- 
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riage-veil-but  through  its  shreds  the  sacre 
mystery  stood  revealed,  the  transfiguring,  huma 
love  which  in  its  selflessness  blended  with  the  d 
vine.  Her  look  was  luminous.  **  Terrible  as  a 
army  with  banners,"  it  swept  over  Philip,  an. 
all  his  own  forces  went  down  before  it. 

Mr.  Merrill,  with  a  triumphant  smile,*  arose  an( 
called  for  a  dismissal  of  the  case.  The  conclu 
sion  had  been  utterly  unforeseen  and  indeed  un 
premeditated,  but  he  was  quick  to  seize  the  ad 
vantage  for  his  client.  The  judge  asked  if  the 
prosecutor  could  supply  any  evidence  of  the  sec- 
ond marnage  to  Lady  Mary  Stanhope?  When 
none  was  forthcoming,  he  called  upon  the  jury  to 
nse.  ^ 

"I  instruct  you,"  he  said,  *'to  acquit  the  pris- 
oner, Philip  Carmichael,  of  the  charge  against 
him."  ° 
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CHAPTER  IX 

"Withal  there  is  one  whom  I  fear; 
I  fear  to  see  grief  upon  that  face. 
Perchance.  Friend,  he  is  not  your  God; 
if  so  spit  upon  him. 
By  it  you  will  do  no  profanity. 
But  I  .  .  . 

Ah.  sooner  would  I  die 
Than  see  tears  in  those  eyes  of  my  soul." 

Stephen  Crane. 

WHEN  Mary  left  the  courtroom,  she  sue 
ceeded  in  eluding  even  Ben.  Without 
one  backward  glance,  without  turning  to 
right  or  left,  silently  and  swiftly,  she  escaped 
from  the  place.  Once  outside,  she  never  stopped 
until  she  was  on  the  train  for  Santa  Rita.  She 
knew  her  time  was  short  for  what  she  meant  to 
do,  and  she  wasted  none  of  it. 

Wlien  she  reached  the  gate  of  their  little  house 
in  Santa  Rita,  a  crowding  host  of  memories  and 
^'lad  moments  almost  overcame  her  with  the  sense 
of  what  her  renunciation  meant.  The  garden  was 
boautiful  with  its  spring  jubilance  of  song  and 
scent  and  color.  Gay  hands  of  flower-trees 
reached  out  to  her,  little  low  flowers  smiled  up 
from  the  ground,  great  bushes  of  blossom  burst 
'•"  her  like  bells  rung  on  a  quiet  Sabbath  mom- 
-  Darting  birds  filled  the  air  with  happy  notes, 
I   the    beneficent   sun   looked   down   with   a 
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fathering  oyo  upon  his  frolicking  gardon-childn 

Conscious,  l)ut  regardless  of  the  beauty  of  it  t 

she  spt'd  up  the  little  path,  over  the  lawn,  to  t 

house.     There,    just    for   a    moment,    her    het 

failed  her.     Almost  overgrown  with  the  passic 

flower    vine,    the    words  "El    Tejado    Queridt 

stood  out  among  the  blossoms.     The  old  Spani 

name,  "The  Beloved  Koof,"  with  all  its  associ 

tions  of  tenderness  and  work,  started  the  sobs 

her  throat.    But  she  cushed  them  back  and  e 

tered.    There    was    no    one    within.    Old    Ma 

Gregor,  she  knew,  would  be  busy  about  the  pla 

at  that  hour,  and  the  house  would  be  alone.    SI 

wasted  not  one  movement  nor  moment  in  carr 

ing  out  her  plan.    Her  first  action  was  to  go  i 

the  drawer  of  her  writing-table  and  take  from 

the  copy  of  her  marriage  certificate.    This  she  1 

at  one  corner  and  threw  into  the  grate.     Whe 

not  a  vestige  of  it  remained  but  the  blackene 

paper,  she  drew  off  her  wedding  ring,  kissed 

with  tears,  and  laid  it  on  the  mantel.     It  fell  int 

its  two  circles  which,  though  separate,  could  nc 

get  apart.     The  symbolism  of  this  struck  her  for 

second,  then  siie  dashed  the  tears  away  and  wen 

on  to  her  bedroom,  where  she  packed  a  few  neces 

sary  clothes  and  such  valuables  and  money  as  sh 

possessed.     Iler  haste  was  extreme.    Last  of  all 

she  wrote : 

"Philip— Beloved— there's    no    other    way—] 
must  go.     Don't  follow  me,  don't  try  to  find  me 
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I  cou],iii't  bear  it  if  you  did,  and  I  must  bear  it, 
alone.  Good-by~and  God  love  you— as  I  sliall— 
always. 

Your 
Mary." 

Then,   still   with   deft,   swift   movements,   she 
flung  the  harness  on   the  old  horse,  lifted   her 
heavy  bag  into  the  buggj-,  and  drove  fast  down 
the  road  to  the  station  beyond  Santa  Rita.     So 
preat  had  been  her  fear  of  Ben  or  Philip  return- 
ing before  she  could  get  away,  so  tremendous  had 
lieen  her  coucentration  of  haste  and  effort,  that 
she  was  shaking  as  she  took  up  the  reins  and 
realized  that  so  far  she  was  safe.     She  had  no 
definite  plan,  but  she  began  to  form  one  as  she 
drove.    She  would  leave  the  horse  at  the  station 
and  pay  the  station-master  to  return  it.     Then 
she  would  take  the  train  for  Los  Angeles  and 
from  there  go  to  San  Francisco  at  once,  or  per- 
haps to  New  York.     The  main  thing  was  to  escape 
from    Philip,    for    she    could    not    trust    herself 
and  her  love  of  him.     She  knew  that  if  she  were 
to  meet  him,  she  could  not  do  the  thing  which  she 
^as  doing.     His    dominating   personality    would 
override  her  conscience,  her  honor,  her  ver>'  soul. 
She  knew  his  importunity.    She  could  not  stay 
and  fight  it ;  she  could  only  fly  from  it  as  the  great 
temptation  o^  her  life. 
In  the  train  for  Los  Angeles,  she  looked  back 
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over  past  events  and  saw,  with  dear,  sad  ey 
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that  Philir>-anrJ  hor  love  for  him-bad  boen  j 
thatr-the  great  temptation  of  her  life  It  ") 
separated  her  from  God  instead  of  uniting  her 
H.m  Wh,Io  she  had  the  big  human  love  . 
couhl  give  It  manifold  and  beautiful  expressi 
she  had  not  needed  the  divine.  Now  how'  . 
ongod  for  the  divine  healing  and  compassio.: 

T       f  f„^^^^'  ^'^'  ^  ™«^»'^'^'  'omlni  quick 
h.  need  of  His  ehild.     The  need  was  so  keen   t 

cry  of  It  so  piteous-though  she  neither  spoke  n 
moved    nor,  as  yet,  even  prayed-that  He  w 
knows    He  who  cares,  was  rushing  assistance 
her  with  every  turn  of  the  wheels  which  broug 
her  nearer  to  Los  Angeles. 

For  in  the  station,  while  she  was  trying  i 
wrench  some  decision  from  her  mind,  she  su. 
denly  came  upon  Father  John. 

She  would  gladly  have  avoided  him,  but  he  ha 
seen  her  and  came  quickly  toward  her.  He  looke 
troubled  and  anxious,  but  his  face  cleared  as  h 
caught  sight  of  her. 

''I  am  so  glad  to  have  met  yoii,»'  he  said  thant 
fully  as  he  took  her  hand,  -for  I  was  thinking  o 
you  that  moment,  wondering-"  he  hesitated 

I'm  wondering,  too,"  Mary  answered,  tryim 
to  smile,  "wondering  where  I'm  going,  now  " 

"Are  you  in  a  hurry?  If  not,  will  you  talk  tc 
me  a  moment?" 

He  took  her  bag,  and  they  found  a  quiet  cor- 
ner and  sat  down.  Father  John  looked  at  the 
clock. 


cor- 
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"The  next  train  for  Santa  Rita  loaves  in  half 
ail  hour.  I  have  to  get  it.  Are  you  returning, 
also?" 

"No,  Father." 

"^Vill  you  tell  me  your  purpose,  my  daughter? 
Von  see  1  was  there,  and  I'm  not  surprised  to 
linil  you  like  this.  If  I  can  help  you,  let  me!" 
Ills  tone  was  pleading,  the  whole  big,  rugged  ex- 
ttiior  seemed  trying  to  express  his  eoneern,  his 
syiijpathy.    Mary's  lips  trembled  a  little. 

"Vou  were  there?" 

"Yes,  I  heard  it  all." 

"Vou  heard  me— lie.    But  what  could  I  do?" 

"What  made  you  do  it?"  asked  the  priest 
Kontly. 

"Why— to  save  my  husband.  They  would 
have  sent  him  to  prison;  they  would  have  proved 
a  lie  against  him." 

"I  do  not  think  the  dismissing  of  the  ease 
I)roved  the  first  marriage,"  answered  Father 
John. 

"Surely  it  did!" 

"And  it  was  no  marriage,"  he  continued. 

"As  much  so  as  mine,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law," 
she  replied. 

Father  John  sat  pondering  the  question  in  deep 
distress.    Finally  he  spoke  gently. 

' '  I  have  never  known  a  lie  to  prosper,  however 
fine  its  motive.  This  one  may  have  terrible  eon- 
Hf^qiicRCGs  for  you,  my  daughter." 

"T  know,"  she  answered  steadfastly;  "I  must 
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bear  them."    She  was  thoughtful  for  a  mome] 
and  then  said: 

"In  a  sense,  perhaps,  it  wasn't  a  lie.    Of  coun 

It  was  perjury,"  she  added  quickly,  meetinjr  h 

grave  look  squarely.    '«But  was  it  a  lie  to  say 

do  not  consider  myself  Philip  CarmichaePs  wife 

In  view  of  all  that  has  happened-the  claim  o 

the  woman  who  gave  him  a  child-such  a  wondei 

ful  child  !-I  do  not  any  longer  feel  myself  hi 

wile     That  is  why  I  am  going  away.     Don't  yoi 

see  I  must?    I  couldn't  go  on  living  with  Me 

with  this  between  us,  even  if  the  Church  as  w^l 

as  the  law  had  married  us." 

"The  Church  would  consider  your  raarriag( 
binding,  even  though  she  did  not  perform  the  cere- 
mony.  You  are  both  her  children.  The  other 
was  no  marriage." 

"Iknow,  oh,  I  know  that,  of  course.  But  hav- 
ing entered  into  that  relationship,  he  had  no  right 
to  contract  a  marriage.  He  had  a  duty  to  the 
previous  bond ;  and  if  I  stayed,  I  might  come  be- 
tween—since the  child's  own  mother  is  living  " 

V  "?,",!  T^^^  ""^  ^'''''''  ^"*'^  t^^ard   your'hus- 
band?"  the  priest  asked  gravely. 

She  pressed  her  palms  together  tensely,  as  if 
to  Iiold  down  her  tremendous  feeling. 

"I  must  hiy  down  my  duty  to  him  with  my  right 
to  wif(^]iood.  Father,  it  may  be  wrong  or  not  I 
don't  know.  But  I  can't  see  it  any  other  way. 
He  wasn't  free  to  marry  me,  and  I  stand  between 
him-and  what  is  right  for  him  to  do.    I  mu«t  lay 
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down  my  claim,  leave  him  free  to  do  what  is 
right— by  them.  Perhaps  our  marriage  can  be 
annulled,  if  that  is  necessary.  I  shall  always  con- 
sider it  binding  on  me.  But  he— oh,  he  won't  un- 
derstand!"  Her  voice  broke,  and  she  turned  to 
the  priest  beseechingly.  ' '  Father,  could  vou  make 
liim  understand?  He  may  think  I  am  going  be- 
cause I  don't  f'>rgive  him— don't  love  him,  and 
really  it's  because  I  do— both!  When  I'm  quite 
gone,  could  you  tell  him,  sometime,  that  I  did  it 
because  I  loved  him— not  for  any  other  reason  in 
the  world  T" 

Father  John's  eyes  behind  his  glasses  were 
moist. 

^   "I'll  do  my  best  1      you  and  for  him,"  he  said. 
"But  now,  what  are  you  gointr  to  doT" 

The  question  brought  back  her  indecision,  and 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  homelessness  oppressed 
her. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said,  *'I  must  go  some- 
where to  be  alone— and  think  and  plan  where  no 
one  knows  me— and  I  must  find  some  work,  I  sup- 
pose." 

The  priest  sat  thoughtful  and  troubled.  The 
extraordinary  conditions  of  the  case,  the  gravity 
of  the  issues  involved,  obscured  for  the  time  even 
his  sure  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  But  soon  his 
face  cleared. 

''When  pne  is  puzzled,"  he  said,  "there  is  only 
one  thing  to  do:  ask  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  jaeld  one's  self  to  it  with  faith.    How 
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would  you  like  to  go  to  the  Sisters'  convent  f 
a  time,  my  daughter?  You  would  be  in  retrej 
and  in  peace  and  quietness  you  could  get  yo 
bearings  and  mark  out  your  course." 

Mary's  face  had  brightened,  also. 

"That  is  what  I  will  do,"  she  said  earnestl 
"Can  I  start  now!" 

"I'll  telegraph  for  you  and  put  you  on  tl 
train,"  Father  John  answered,  a  great  relief  i 
his  heart. 

"And  you'll  not  tell  my  husband?  Becaus 
you  see,  he  would  only  come  after  me  and  mal 
it  all  the  harder.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  solutic 
of  it  all  will  be,"  she  went  on,  her  voice  tromblin 
with  the  heartbreak  behind  it.  "But,  oh,  I  kno 
I  am  right  so  far !— in  going  away,  I  mean.  \V 
must  work  out  our  salvation  separately." 

"Each  of  us  must  do  that." 

"When  he  had  sent  the  telegram  and  bought  he 
ticket  for  her,  he  walked  with  her  to  the  train.  A 
they  shook  hands  at  parting,  Mary  looked  up  a 
him  with  gratitude.  "I  can't  thank  you  for  you 
interest,  your  kindness — " 

"Never  mind,"  he  said  hastily.  "You  can' 
know  what  a  priest  feels  for  every  member  of  hi 
family— each  a  separate  trust  from  God.  It  is  s( 
good  if  one  can  fulfil  any  of  it— be  of  use  to  an] 
one.  I  feel  like  thanking  them  for  letting  me  servi 
Ilim  so.  Good-by,  my  child.  Keep  in  touch  witl 
me.    I  shall  pray  for  you." 

"Good-by,  dear  Father." 
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And  Mary,  as  the  train  bore  her  farther  away 
from  the  center  of  all  her  love  and  life,  faced  the 
future,  in  spite  of  her  desolation,  with  a  com- 
lorled  heart.  The  strong,  invisible  hand  of  the 
(  liurch  had  given  her  help  in  her  need.  The  in- 
visible strength  of  the  Spirit  would  support  her  in 
whatever  followed.  As  it  ever  had  been,  and  ever 
would  be  in  all  her  crises  of  experience,  she  felt 
tlu'  enfolding  of  the  everlasting  arms -and 
leaned  back  hard  on  the  love  of  God. 

Philip  and  Ben  came  home  together  after  the 
rial   was   over.     When   they   reached   the   little 
house  in  Santa  Rita,  Ben  lingered  in  the  garden, 
leaving  PJnhp  to  enter  and  meet  Mary  first  alone. 
And  .lust  as  she  had  done  an  hour  earlier,  Philip 
too,  passed  under  the  name  "El  Tejado  Querido''' 
with  a  tightening  of  the  throat.    Poignant  mem- 
ones  of  :)rocious  hours  in  her  love  and  faith 
came  crowding  upon  him,   and   his   whole   soul 
onged  to  com:-»ensate  to  her  a  thousandfold  for 
lier  sacrifice  to  him.     His  heart  was  on  its  knees 
to  lier  as  he  cried  her  name  in  the  silence  of  the 
deserted  home. 

"MarjM"  and  when  no  answer  came,  **My 
Marj'!"  more  urgently,  more  longingly. 

And  then  the  silence  began  to  smite  him  with 
lor('l)oding. 

no  ran  up-stairs  to  their  bedroom  and  found 
It  out  of  its  usual  order;  the  wardrobe  seemed  al- 
'"(•st  empty;  her  little  box  on  the  dressin^-tablA 
«  acre  she  kept  her  trinkets  stood  open,  its  treas- 
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ures  gone.  For  an  instant,  the  possibility  o 
thieves  crossed  his  mind,  but  the  idea  receivec 
no  sanction  from  his  deeper  consciousness.  H( 
went  down-stairs  again,  fighting  against  a  grow 
ing  certainty.  And  in  the  living-room  he  founc 
her  wedding-ring  and  hor  note,  and  as  he  sanl 
down  on  the  settle  beside  the  hearth,  he  saw  the 
blackened  ash  that  had  been  the  white  paper  ol 
their  marriage  certificate. 

When  Ben  came  in,  a  few  minutes  later,  he 
tound  him  sitting  so,  the  note  in  one  hand,  the  two 
entwined  circles  of  gold  in  the  other,  Philip  him- 
self  blind  and  dazed  with  grief. 
"She's  gone,"  was  all  he  said. 
"Gone!"  Ben's  mind  grasped  it  instantly     Of 
course  that  was  just  what  Mary  would  do.    Why 
had  he  not  foreseen  it  in  time  to  prevent  it  ?    That 
was  why  she  had  not  returned  to  her  seat  beside 
him  when  she  left  the  witness-stand,  but  instead 
had  passed  straight  out  of  the  courtroom.    Ben 
had  been  too  occupied  with  Philip  at  the  moment 
to  notice  it,  but  now  he  remembered  that  Mary 
had  not  once  hesitated  or  turned  her  head     She 
must  have  conceived  her  whole  plan  in  one  instant 
and  have  carried  it  out,   so  far,  unfalteringly. 
Before  such  swift  decision  he  stood  marvelling, 
and  the  next  moment  his  heart  quailed  at  what  he' 
even  then,  felt  would  be  his  friend's  irrecoverable 
loss. 

"Where  can  she  have  gone?"  he  said. 
"Why  should  she  go?"  asked  Philip. 
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"Because-don't  you  see?    She  feels  she  u.  no 
lonarer  your  wife." 

"But  she  isl" 

"Of  course.     But  it  was  not  proved,  and  she 
dfMued  It  herself.     You  accepted  her  denial  " 

"Good  God!"  burst  from  Philip.  "If  i  hadn't 
she  wpTild  have  been  convicted  of  perjury ! " 

"  Y  I  know.  It  was  perjury,  and  it  was  mag- 
nificent I     But  it's  wrecked  her,  Phil." 

Philip,  on  the  low  settle  by  the  hearth,  sat  with 
h.s  head  hidden  in  his  hands.  He  did  not  answer 
or  look  up.    Ben  continued  : 

"It  is  just  possible  that  Mary  imagined  there 
was  a  previous  marriage,  or  that  there  ought  to 
have  been,  and  that  she  stands  between  you  and 
an  obvious  duty." 
"The  child  you  meauT    Yes." 
"And  the  child's  mother." 
"Nol"    said    Philip    strongly.    "No!    That's 
past-twelve  years  ago.    If  she  had  made  her 
claim  then— but  now!— it's  too  late.    I've  onlv 
one  real  duty  in  the  world  and  that's  to  Man^ 
It  I  can  only  find  her!"    He  dropped  back  to  his 
irst  position,  elbows  on  knees,  head  bowed  into 
Jus  hands. 

"She'd  go  to  the  Duke,"  suggested  Ben,  ''or, 
perhaps,  first  to  Jessie.  You'll  find  her-never 
fear."  As  he  spoke,  more  to  cheer  Philip  than 
l.ecause  he  really  believed  it,  he  looked  at  his 
friend  curiously.  For  once,  he  failed  to  under- 
stand him.    With  all  his  acute,  divining  sym- 
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pathy,  Bon  could  not  ^^uess  tho  a^ony  of  sham 

the  torture  of  foar,  that  beat  like  relontk'ss  fo( 

at  the  ^^ate  of  Philip's  pride  of  heart.     Inevitabl 

the  gate  must  go  down  before  them,  tlie  pride  I 

levelled,  and  the  invaders  ravage  the  territor 

they   conquered.     But   Ben   coul.l    not   hear   tli 

sound  of  their  blows,     lie  looked  at  his  frien 

again  and  wondered.    Though  his  judgment  wa 

tempered  by  pity,  still  it  was  judgment.     It  wa 

even  condemnation.     In  spite  of  the  stout  stuff  o 

his  friendship  and  the  loyalty  with  which  it  wa 

embroidered,   Ben  could  not  but   remember  th, 

laces  of  the  two  women  who  had  loved  this  man 

the  two  big  natures  which  had  given,  each  of  hei 

best,  to  him-Sheelah,  the  enamored  passion  oi 

her  youth;  Mary,  the  stiller  love  of  her  maturity 

And  both  m  vain,  Ben  thought,  looking  covertly  al 

1  hilip   in    the    silence   which   deepened    between 

them.     He  could  not  know  that  Philip  felt  his 

thoughts  as  though  they  had  been  spoken,  that  he 

too,  was  judging  and  appraising  himself  lower 

than  his  friend  would  ever  appraise  him.     Ben 

saw  a  tine  life  turned  to  failuie,  its  gifts  lost,  its 

purposes  spoiled,  he  did  not  know  why.     Philip 

thinking  deeper,  knew  and  writhed  upon  the  rack 

of  that  knowledge.    It  had  a  hundred  points  •  it 

searched  out  every  hidden  sore,  everj-  secret  sin. 

It  tore  at  his  very  vitals  until  it  seemed  to  him  he 

must  shriek  with  the  agony  of  his  own  guilt. 

And  then  confession  gushed  out  of  him. 

"It   is    my   own   damned    selfishness  I- ^    The 
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words  stainod  the  air  for  a  moment,  and  vainlv 
-  Imut  of  reserve  tried  to  stop  the  flow  whi.h 

I'oured  past  it. 

"My  God,  ray  God!    When  I  think  of  it~from 

1.0  b.^^^nn,nff!    It  was  myself  always;  always  I 

wive  taken,  never  ^ven.     Always  I  have  been 

loved,  never  loved;  always  I  have  had  the  lion's 

n  V 'oiV rTl'  ''•'''''^^'  ^"*  '^  somehow-just  for 

M.N  self  alone.     My  career  had  one  aim :  to  acquire 

l.nzes  for  Philip  Carmiehael.     My  ambitiorhad 

""0  ond :  to  glorify  Philip  Carmiehael.     And  then 

.^ame  Mary-a  something  diflferent-to  shed  new 

us ter  on  Philip  Carmiehael.    God!"    His  voice 

!' Pv"  r'^'^.M^'  '*'"''  ^^  ^''  °^°  arraignment. 
1  ve  been  like  an  actor  playing  to  the  gallery 

°^y  own  egotism;  its  hoots  or  praises  have  been 
my  rule  of  hfe.    And  I  never  knew  it  until  to-day^ 

hi'rf  f i'^'f  stupendous  thing-that  awfu 
-beautiful  thing!    Until  that  moment  I  thought 
It  was  I  who  had  made  the  sacrifices;  I  who  was 
pacing  the  price  and  bearing  the  burden;  and 
hen  suddenly,  I  saw  it  had  been  hers  all  along. 
Whi  e   I  dreamed,   she  sewed  and  worked   and 
planted.    Look!  that's  her  garden;  these  are  her 
nirtains;    this    chair   her   dear   hands    covered. 
Ulnle  I  repined  and  regretted  she  went  singing 
aI>ou   her  tasks.    And  all  the  while,  I  see  now,  I 
was  her  burden,  not  the  things  I  brought  her  to 
-though  they  were  enough,  God  knn^v«-_but  I 
myselt,  her  disappointment  in  me.    And  yet—' 
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and  yet,"  his  voice  swelled  then  diminished  agai 
she  could  do  that  tremendous  thing— out  of  h 
love.  Think  what  it  must  have  meant  to  her- 
to  stcind  there  and  deny  her  honor  I  Mary!  ^ 
God,  what  must  it  be  to  have  a  soul  like  tha 
And,  oh,  Ben,  where  shall  I  go— what  shall  I  c 
—how  shall  I  hide  from  myself?" 

Ben  stood  appalled  before  the  uncovered  fee 

ing  of  the  man,  as  it  jolted  out  of  him  betwee 

unchecked   sobs.    Philip  was   far  past  self-coi 

sciousnoss  now.    He  leaned  his  arms  upon  th 

mantelpiece,  his  head  bowed  upon  them      He  wa 

hearmg  again  his  wife's  voice  in  the  utter  sweel 

ness  of  her  renunciation:    "I'm  just  the  woma 

who  loves  him. ' '    He  was  seeing  again  her  face- 

and  the  light  in  it-like  a  window  over  a  shrine 

A  moment  in  the  still  space  between  storms  hi 

vision  held  her,  and  he  knew  her  a  holy  thing 

bearing  to  him  a  mysterious  message. 

And  then  he  became  conscious  that  Ben  wai 
speaking,  had  been  speaking  for  several  minutes 
-kind  staunch  old  Ben.  He  couldn  't  understand 
what  he  was  saj-ing;  it  was  a  long  way  off,  and 
didn  t  matter.  But  in  the  great  deeps  of  him  a 
strange  thing  had  happened.  He  had  found 
Mary.  Something  of  her  had  flo.  od  toward  him. 
bomethmg  of  him  had  gone  out  to  meet  it.  He 
knew  they  were  indissolubly  joined. 

"And  so,"  Ben  finished,  -perhaps  it  took  all 
this  to  bring  yoL  two  to  the  very  best.    Where  are 
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ting  on  his  hat  and  coat. 
"To  find  her,"  he  answered. 
And  Ben  knew  he  had  not  heard  one  word. 
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CHAPTER  X 

My  heart  is  a  homeless  beggar 

A  house  with  the  blinds  all  down— 

A  nestless  bird,  a  hope  deferred 

A  monarch  without  a  crown. 

An  Adam  without  a  help-p'ate; 
A  grief  that  cannot  weep 
A  barren  womh;  an  unmarked  tomb; 
A  sleeper  that  cannot  sleep. 

My  heart  is  a  homeless  beggar — 
/  weep — and  reap — and  weep. 

AuBREy  BOUCICAULT. 

BEFORE  Philip  had  gone  far  on  tlie  roa( 
to  the  station,  he  recognized  his  own 
horse  and  buggy  approacliing,  driven  b^ 
a  lad  whom  he  did  not  know.  His  intuition  im 
naediately  connected  it  with  Mary,  and  he  stoppec 
the  boy  and  inquired  what  he  was  doing  with  his 
horse. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Carmichael?"  the  boy  asked 
"A  lady  left  this  team  with  my  father.  He's  the 
station-master." 

"Not  at  Santa  Rita?" 

"No,  Dominico— the  next  down  the  line.  She 
asked  my  father  to  return  it  to  Mr.  Carmichael." 

"How  long  ago?" 

"I  guess  it  was  about  two  hours.  She  left  on 
the  train  for  Los  Angeles." 
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urove  oack  to  his  house  to  consult  with  Ben      Ha 

I  ProbaPjIy  have  gone  to  my  sister     I'aelr 

'  '"^  ""<''■<""«  «ith  me.    We  ,    „  get  the  „i^  ,t 

clmLt^r   7°''  ""^  °'^'"'»»»<"'  «>"1  left  in 

af.rhet?:;e^r;i--^"-^'-' 

-Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Jess,  that  you  haven't 

"Xo  word  of  any  sort  " 
Jhe  three  looked  at  one  another  in  eonstema- 

'' Perhaps  she  sent  a  night  message  and  it  is  at 
tl<e  house,  now,"  suggested  Ben.  ^°^  ^' ^«  «* 

n     telephone   and   find   out,-   replied   Mr.. 
•'i-xt   at    once.     But    telephoning   brought    no 
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comfort.  Ah  Sin  answered,  savin-  no  raossi 
had  come  for  Mrs.  Dwi^'ht  since  she  loft  the  hoi 

"Where  can  she  be?"  Hen  exchiimed. 

Jessie  looked  grave.  "Wherever  she  is,  I  do 
think  she  means  to  be  found,"  she  said  in  a  1 
voice. 

But  Philip  heard.    "Yet  I'll  find  her!"  he  sa 
"Come  back  to  the  house  and  have  breakfa 

and  we'll  talk  it  over,"  the  little  woman  suggest 

kindly. 

Philip  thanked  her  and  refused.  "I  can't  r< 
or  eat  until  I  find  her,"  he  said.  "Since  she  isi 
here,  I  must  look  for  her  elsewhere  She  prt 
ably  took  the  Santa  Fe  out  of  Los  Angeles,  f 
the  east.  I'll  get  the  next  train  that  goes.  Pc 
haps  I'll  overtake  her  in  Chicago.  If  not  I'll  | 
on  to  New  York.  I'll  be  able  to  find  her 'on  ai 
ship  that  sails." 

"You  think  she  will  have  gone  back  to  En 
land?"  said  Mrs.  Dwight. 

"Since  she  isn't  with  you,  yes.  She  has  i 
other  close  ties  here.  I'm  sure  she'd  go  to  tl 
Duke." 

They  secretly  doubted  it  but  forebore  to  sa 
so.  Ben  did  everything  possible  for  his  friem 
to  the  last.  A  train  happened  to  be  leaving  a 
most  at  once  for  the  east.  They  waited  and  sai 
Phihp  aboard.  Ben  got  an  address  both  i 
Chicago  and  in  New  York,  to  which  Le  could  telf 
graph  in  case  he  had  any  news. 

"And  you'll  let  us  know  if  you  find  out  any 


thing, 
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you're  sailing 


won't  youf"   he  said 


anxiously,   "or   if 


Phil 


Z::Z  ^'^r'T?^^  -  '-  «l'ook  hands  with 


Mrs     Dwight   and   said   goodd,y.     ^^ n^ 
Ben  8  turn,  he  triod  to  thank  him.     But 


came 


hen   it   was 
no  words 


<< 


Can't  fret   it   out,"  I 


"But  you  jjnow 


lO 


<ion  't  you  ? 


«aid   at    last   jerkily. 


Ben   nodded    without 


speaking,   and    the    two 


"It  doosn  't  soon,  )o„k  si„,,.  I  w.nt  .lown  to  moot 
,,3!-       ^'"'  <'"""■  "lo"".  an,l  now  he's  going 

Philips  „e.ds     -He  h^,  „„,     ^  ,,  « 

I'd  betL     .^'"'^,'"  ""'^  he  will  want  cfothes 

had  of?h    "'f «^'  ""'  *''"  ''■"'*  '^"'••^  MacGregor 

m  stress     The     r."  "'"■'"  °'  ''''  ""^'^^  -"^ 
mistress.    The    old    man    packed    the    required 

things  sorrowfully.    He  oame  upon  a  light  wode„ 

dressing-gown  of  Mary's  and  put  thai  in,  also 

Ho  did  not  know  that  they  were  not  together  and 

he  thought  she  might  need  it,  as  he  rfmembered 

t  was  eoldor  there  in  the  east.     Hi.,  packing  done 

been  Philip's  and  Mary's  and  all  the  other  doors 


'   i 
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on  the  upper  landing.  Then  he  went  down-stai 
looked  into  the  livin--room  forlornly,  and  sofi 
drew  the  curtains,  shutting  out  the  sunlight. 

"Eh,  MacGregor,"  he  said,  as  he  closed  t 
door  of  that  room  also,  ''ye 're  gettin'  auld  a 
lonesome.  Yet  ye  were  never  lonesome  befo 
they  came." 

He  went  limping  away  to  his  own  quarters,  ai 
the  little  house  in  the  midst  of  the  blossomii 
garden  seemed  to  settle  down  and  wait. 

Philip  reached  New  York  and  made  the  rounc 
of  the  steamship  offices,  searching  every  pa 
senger  list  for  Mary's  name.  When  he  faUed  i 
find  it,  he  could  not  believe  it  was  because  she  ha 
not  sailed.  Rather,  he  concluded  she  had  booke 
passage  under  an  assumed  name,  on  one  of  tY 
boats  which  had  left  the  Wednesdav  before  i 
arrived  in  New  York.  On  that  assumption,  he  ei 
gaged  passage  and  sailed  the  following  Saturda 
for  London. 

Many  times,  as  he  paced  the  decks  during  tha 
voyage,  the  thought  of  his  previous  one  out  i 
America  offered  a  sharp  contrast.  Then  he  ha< 
been  going  to  his  love,  to  the  certainty  of  her  wel 
coming  eyes  and  arms,  to  splendid  hopes  and  ef 
forts,  and  a  lifetime  full  of  the  things  that  mab 
for  happiness,  as  Mary  put  it  concretely:  "lov< 
and  woik."  He  had  been  tried  by  both  and  founc 
wantmg.  Plis  denunciation  of  himself  was  com- 
plete and  scathing.  He  had  not  known  himself 
or  his  right  relationship  to  the  world  in  which  he 
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iiient,  tliat  Ins  wliole  Me  Imd  been  one  evasion 
of  responsibility.  Love  had  come  easi"y  be  haS 
taken  .t-n.ore  than  once,  more  than\l?:' 

ruit  in  file  lives  of  more  than  one  woman     His 

K-art  separated  Sbeelah  and  Mary-the  first  and 

.0  last-as  the  wheat  is  separated  from  the  elmff 

ne  had  g,von  him  a  child,  and  one  was  his  wffe' 

seemed  to  his  suffering  mind  a  mons'onsti  ng 

lie  loy  should  have  been  Mary's.    Stranse   he 
t  ought  that  he  and  Mar,-,  who^belong  d Te'a  h 
other  should  both  have  un,lersol,l  their  birthright 
by  belonging  to  another  first.    The  years  of  youth 
tbe  great  glad  years,  each  had  wasted,  he  «iWlv 

should  never  have  assumed.     In  the  hours  that 
Pbdip  paced  the  deck,  under  the  stariight   these 

hat  no   only  ,„  his  own  heart  but  in  Mary's,  too 
the  whisper  of  God   had   been  silenced  by  the 

«mse  night  hours,  he  began  to  perceive  the  inner 
meaning  of  marriage  as  God  ordained  it,  the"n 
fin.  e  promise  of  the  finite  thing.     Very  humbl" 
..eJ.egan_toprayinhisheart.^.Let;'„r^ 

tJtll?',  ?r  "'"'','"'  '"""'  ^'^""^  'he  Duke  in 
the  latter  s  library  and  read  in  his  eyes  before  his 

words  confirmed  it,  the  vainness  of  his  quest 


r 
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Perhaps  Pl.ilip  had  not  realized  until  that  momc 

how  absolutely  he  had  hoped  to  find  Mary  the 

Until  that  moment  he  had  not  really  doubted  th 

he  would  find  her  and  prevail  upon  her  to  cor 

back  with  him.    When,  after  his  lon^^  journey  I 

headlong  haste,  he  met  only  with  di.:;ppointmer 

It  was  almost  too  much  for  him.     The  room  swa 

for  a  moment,  and  he  leaned  heavily  upon  tl 

mantelpiece    gripping  it  with  nails  that  turn 

white  and  bloodkss  under  the  pressure 

It  was  the  same  room  in  which  thev  had  talke 

how  she  had  always  loved  it  and  its  dim  harm( 

nies  of  bronze  and  russet  and  gold.     It  was  lite, 

ally  lined  with  books,  the  shelves  rising  from  floo 

to  ceihng  on  everj^  side,  their  serried  lines  broke 

here  and  there  by  some  picture  or  engraving     I 

was  a  room  which,  dwarfing  the  merely  persona 

perspective,  deepened  and  greatened  the  sense  a 

life,  making  the  visitor  realize  himself  the  heir  o: 

all  the  ages,  in  touch  with  colossal  contribution- 

of  master  minds^    But  their  aloof  calm  held  m 

significance  for  Philip.     He  felt  his  own  tragedj 

cry  aloud  in  the  stately  place.     He  had  to  mee 

the  Duke's  quiet  and  terrible  question- 

"What  have  you  done  to  my  Mary  that  you  ask 

me  where  she  is?"  ^ 

Bluntly  and  briefly  Philip  related  all  that  had 

happened,  not  sparing  himself,  and  beyond  the 

mere  telling  of  the  story,  saying  little  of  Mary. 

Indeed  he   could   not   trust   himself.     His   voice 


in 
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found    himself    saying   "she,"    like    a    common 
laborer  speaking  of  his  woman 

The  Duke  listened,  sitting  in  his  armchair,  his 
face  partially  shielded  by  his  hand,  from  ui.    r 

walked.     ^\hen  the  sorry  tale  was  finished    the 
Djke  sat  m  silence  for  some  time.    Finally  he 

rnl7^  '^^  r"  ^^'^  °^  ^'^"^'  «*  the  ti°^e  yon  mar- 
c"aimr"''  '''*  ''"  '"*  "^"^"  ^-d  -y  ^e^al 

-She  hasn't  any  even  now!    That  was  made 
cloar.     The  case  was  dismissed  " 

-Then  shevrill  bring  it  again,"  said  the  Duke, 
w   h  conviction,   ^and   she'li   prove   it  the  next 
hme.    A  woman  hke  that  won't  stop  at  anything, 
when  there's  a  child  to  be  considered.     Yes  "he 
added  thoughtfully,  '^and  that's  partly  nkry's 
reason  for  going  away;  now  that  I  know  the  story 
1  can  trace  her  motives." 
;;T  can't,"  said  Philip,  ''I  can't  understand." 
Don  t  you  see?    She  thinks  you  have  a  duty 
to  the  prev'ous  bond,  and  that  she  stands  in  the 
way  of  your  Tulfilling  it.     You'll  never  find  her 
or  d  you  do,  she'li  never  live  with  vou  again  un 

ollli^tion."'"'"^  ''''  ^""  '^^'^  ^"^«"^^  >-- 

Pbilip    was    staggered    by    his     vords.     -You 

<-an     mean  that  Marj-  would  deseil  me,"  he  said 

slowly.  '  "*" 


:?   f 


im^3 
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"I  shouldn't  say  'desert';  I  should  say  rel 
quish— renounce. " 
_'But  she's  my  wife,"  Philip  broke  out  hot 

.J.f" V.'"*  ^°y  'relinquish'  or  'renounce' 
that!     I  haven't  any  obligation  except  to  her! 
bhe  must  think  otherwise,  or  she  would  r 
have  left  you,"  returned  the  Duke 
-If  you  mean  the  child,"  said  Piiilip  with  d 

thpr^  I'M  ,T''';  ^  '"'"^^^^  "^>'  responsibili 
there.     I'll  look  after  him  as  far  as  I  can      B 

tliat  ,s  no  reason  why  Marj^  should  separate  fro 

''Perhaps  she  was  thinking  also  of-the  child 
mother." 

Philip    looked    incredulous.     "That's    so    us. 

less!     he  said.     "She  is  not  my  wife,  never  wa. 
never  will  be." 

''Yet  she  has  stood  in  that  relationship  to  vou  ' 

said  the  Duke  almost  sternly.     "And  now  th^ 

Mary  has  demed  her  marriage,  there  is  nothim 

o  hinder  Miss  Delajme  from  claiming  common 

law  marriage.    If  she  established  her  claim,  sh< 

would  have  to  divorce  you  before  Marv  could  re 

marry   you.    And   I   think   I   know   Mary   well 

enough  to  say  she  would  never  marry  a  divorced 

man." 

Philip  had  not  sat  down  at  all  during  their 
talk  and  now  he  came  and  stood  squarely  in  front 
ot  the  Duke. 

"Mary  is  my  wife,"  he  said.  "I've  never  been 
married  to  any  one  eise,  whatever  their  damnable 


^s::^'-^' 
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laws  prove!  So  I  can 't  be  uivorcod.  The  idea  is 
as  hateful  to  me  as  it  would  be  to  her,  though  I 
haven  t  her  religious  standpoint.  But  what  is  my 
own— I  will  keep!"  ^ 

"You  have  to  find  her  first,"  said  the  Duke 
coldly. 

"Yes."  He  picked  up  his  hat.  *'You  will  let 
me  know-cable  me  at  once-if  you  do  hear  from 
her,  won't  youf"  he  said. 

The  Duke  hesitated  before  repi ring.  "I  think 
I  will  not  bind  myself  to  any  promise,"  he  an- 
swered, after  a  moment.  "If  Mary  seeks  me  I 
must  be  guided  by  her  wishes  in  the  matter  " 

"But  I  have  a  right-"  began  Philip  fiercely, 
then  checked  himself  and  moved  toward  the 
door. 

'•rm  sorry  for  you,  Carmichael,"  said  the 
Duke  kindly.  "I  can't  tell  you  how  sorry.  You 
are  paying  the  uncommon  price  for  the  common 
sm;  but  she's  paying  it,  too,  and  she  didn't  de- 
serve it— Mary!" 

"Whereas  I  did,"  said  Philip  quietly. 

"You  have  said  it.  And  now,  how  can  I  help 
you  7    What  are  your  plans  ? ' ' 

"To  find  her— that's  all." 

"Won't  you  stay  and  moot  the  Ducliess  and 
Lady  Kitty?" 

"No,"  Philip  answered  bluntly,  adding 
"Thanks"  by  an  afterthought. 

"I'll  help  you  find  her,"  suggested  the  Duke 
wistfully.    "We'll  use  every  possible  means. 


f 
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I  fchall  have  lound  her  hcfore  that  " 

"Caraicl,,,,.!,"  said  tlio  Duko  sently  "don' 
BO  proud  witi,  a„  ,„,,  „,„,,     Y„t.^^  JZ, 

jou,  but  Jlary  ,s  ,„y  W.arg...     I  love  l,er  as  if 
weronjyowncliil,!.'  "t  as  ii 

Philip  Kras|„.,l  tho  han.l  hoKI  out  to  him 

A  momont  later  l,o  l,a<!  g„„o.  The  Duke  wall 
about  for  a  tin.o  in  excit,.„,o„t  and  pe  Jexi 
wo,gh,n^  and  oonsidoring  what  course  to^u™ 
Finally  he  returned  to  his  aru.elmir,  where  h" 
pondenn,.  deeply.  The  l)u,.hess  and  Lady  Ki 
eame  m  and  found  him  in  the  dark.  Lady  K 
switched  on  the  liaht. 

sil^Ilf'^-*;'""  "'"■  '■^■'■'"''"'■<1.  when  .she  caugi 
Sight  of  his  face,  "arc  you  ill?" 

-What  \'"'^!r''     '"'"''    ^'''''^''^    *«     his     Sid 

^\  hat    IS    the    matter,    Edward?"    she    aske 

anxiously.  '*^*^ 

He  stopped  them  both  with  a  gesture.    "If 
-ternWe  news  of  .Mary  Carmichael,"  be  said 
When  at  last,  after  many  questions  and  inter 

I  -cimimn^  m  iiu-  ujau  mat  didn't  be- 
long to  Mary." 


i^ffflhrt^yiarftiim^. 
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U'lial  ran  we  do  for 
"Wo  must 


"But,  oh,  poor  Maysic! 
her?"  cried  Lady  Kitty. 

"Find  her,"  answen'.I  the  Duk 
find  her." 

Tliat  was  what  Philip  was  sayin-  as  lie  sailed 
back  to  ^Xjiieriea,  after  his  f ruitk-ss  .luest.  "  Find 
her— I  must  find  her." 

But  there  was  a  thin-  to  do  first.  He  must 
get  in  touch  with  Sheekih  Delavne  and  come  to 
some  agreement  ahout  the  hoy.  Since  that  was 
Mary's  will,  as  the  Duke  had  interpreted  it  to 
him,  It  seemed  to  hrint?  him  closer  to  her  to  do  it. 
Besides,  there  was  a  hun^'er  in  his  heart  for  a 
sight  of  the  lad.  It  seemed  connected  with  his 
hunger  for  Mary.  Ah,  if  only  they  could  have 
belonged  to  each  other,  as  ho  belonged  to  them 
both ! 

Through  one  of  the  dramatic  papers,  he  found 
Sheelah  without  difficulty.     He  wrote  to  her  form- 
ally at  the  theater  where  she  was  plaving  and  ob- 
tained an  appointment  to  call  at  h'er  hotel  on 
the  following  day.     When  he  did  so,  he  was  taken 
at  once  to  her  apartment,  which  was  a  modest  one 
—merely  two  bedrooms  and  a  small  sitting-room. 
She  was  not  there  when  he  entered,  and  he  walked 
about  looking  at   the  photographs.     Tliey  were 
mostly  of  the  boy;  Afichael  as  a  little  serious  babv 
—Michael  as  a  toddling  two-year-old  with  a  shovel 
and  wheelbarrow— Michael  with  a  primer  under 
ln>    arm,    on    his    way    to    school— Michael    at 
play  with  his  big  dog;  and  one  verj^  lovely  one 


1 
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on  the  mant..l,  of  motlior  and  (.hild  together 

tin^  m  front  of  a  firo,  she  in  a  big  annchair,  w 

hvr  arm  around  the  boy  as  he  sat  on  the  flo 

leaning     |,is     hoad     against     hor     knee      Phi 

divined  this  to  be  a  stage-pioturo,  but  it  was  vc 

artistic  and  natural.     Ho  was  looking  at  it  w 

an  unconscious  wistfulncss  when  Sheelah  Delay 

entered  ciuictly  from  one  of  the  bedrooms.     S 

caught  sight  of  his  expression  in  the  mirror  ov 

the  mantel,  and  in  the  same  glass  he  saw  her  a 

turned  at  once,  his  expression  changing. 

''Won't  you  sit  down!"  she  said  coldly,  sittii 
herself,  and  she  ad.led,  as  he  obeyed  her  mecha 
ically:  "I  fc^l  hke  Ijeginning  as  they  do  in  tl 
old  melodramas :  'To  what  am  I  indebted  for  tl 
honor  of  this  visit?'  " 

They  look..,]  at  each  other  for  a  moment  i 
silence,  two  frank  foes  without  the  pretem 
ot  any  other  relation  between  them.  Then  Phili 
answered:  -There  is  only  one  reason  why 
should  trouble  you,  and  that  is,  of  course,  th 
thing  we  have  m  common— the  child." 

She  breathed  a  little  more  ,,uicklv,  but  waitec 
1  hdip  continued,  speaking  slowly  and  choosin 
his  words:  ' 

"Your  suit,  which  was  unjust,  as  you  kno.. 
failed;  but  the  child's  claim  is  true.  I  acknowl 
edge  my  responsibility  toward  him  and  am  anx 
lous  to  discharge  it.  We  must  come  to  som. 
agreement  about  him-and  about  his  future 
What  do  you  suggest?" 
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Her  eyes  flashed.  "I  will  not  permit  you  to 
interfere  m  any  way!"  ^       i^ 

And  he  answered,  his  own  intensity  astonishing 
inm:  "Yon  cannot  prevent  it.  He  is  mine  a.s 
uoll  as  yours!  You  admitted  my  parentage 
m  a  ^court  of  law,  and  a  child  belongs  to  its 

"Not  outside  the  marriage  hond!"    Tier  eves 
were  d,  ated  and  deepened  in  color,  hut  she  kept 
iHT  self-control,  though  there  came  a  sound  of 
strain  m  the  quality  of  her  voice.    -I  claimed  com- 
mon-law marriage,  thinking  it  would  benefit  the 
child.     I  didn't  care  whom  I  hurt,  you  or  your 
wife  or  myself,  so  long  a^  I  got  what  I  wanted  for 
the  boy.    I  failed  and  I  am  glad  now  that  I  did 
^M.en  your  wife  did  what  she  did-that  brave,' 
big  thmg-and  you  allowed  it,  accepted  it,  without 
a  protest  I  despised  you  so  utterly  I  could  have 
died  of  shame  to  think  you  had  any  part  in  my 
son.    I  shall  bring  no  further  claim  against  you. 
It  IS  better  for  the  boy  to  be  illegitimate  than 
that  you  should  have  any  rights  over  him.     I  can 
do  for  my  child  myself,  thank  God!    We  do  not 
need  you!" 

Philip,  white  to  the  lips  at  the  lashing  of  her 
words,  arose  to  go,  and  at  the  same  moment  thp 
hoy  himself  knocked  and  entered  at  once 
/'Ob  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  catching 
.'^ight  of  a  visitor,  -I  didn't  know  there  was  any 
one  with  you.  Mother."  He  would  have  with- 
cirawn,  but  encounteriL,'  Philip  s  look,  he  hesi- 
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tato,l.     Aftor  a  secon,!,  I.o  lookorl  a1  his  mo 
question  in^'ly, 

"It  is  niy  rather,  isn't  it?" 

Sho  no(i.ic.<I   wif|u,„t  .s,K.tkin^r,  and   thoy  1 
wat.hod  tiMM.InM.     IN- w.nt  to  Philip  rath.r 
fi(lontly,  but  w.lh  h,.autiful  n.annors,  and  ofTc 
his  hand. 

"How  do  you  do.'"  ho  said.     "  F  novor  ha 
father  hoioro    so  I  don't  know  r,uito  what  to 
with  one.     Uillyoutoarhino?"     H.  smiled 
his  smile  was  very  winnin,^  an<l  frank  and  mei 
1  tiilip  s  throat  eonf  railed  painfully 
"I'm  afrai.l  it  is  you  who  will  have  to  te; 
me   Miohaol,"  he  said  ^a>ntly.     "Would  you  1 
to?    I  mean  would  you  like  to  come  and  visit 
.sometimes?"     His    oyes    encountered    Sheelal 
over  the  hoy's  head.     Hers  were  stormv,  but  . 
controlled  her  feelin^^  and  waited  for  the  chih 
answer,  patiently. 

^    "Oh.  yes,"  said  Michael  at  once,  then  hesitate 
ihat  IS,  would  Mother  come,  too?" 
"No,"  she  answered  shortly. 
He   seemed  disappointed,   hut  turned  at  on 
vnth  his  unchildish  courtesv  to  Philip 

JiJ^A?:  ^""^ '^''  ^  ^«"l^^"'^"  h^  •'^aid,  as  if  th, 
settled  the  matter;  -but  I  thank  you  all  the  san 
for  asking  me." 

;;Are  you  answered?"  .said  Sheelah  quietly. 
Shall   T  go  away,   Mother?"  asked  Micha. 
oesitatingly. 

"Yes,  dear,  for  a  few  minutes." 
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Ho  tunied  to  Philip  again  and  sloulv  hold  out 
his  hand. 

"Good-hy~Father,"  ho  .sai<l  simply. 

It  was  a  very  a-onizin-  n.ornont  for  the  man 
and  the  woman.  The  child  waitod,  expectant  of 
something  more  than  a  mere  handshake.  After 
a  soeond  Philip  laid  one  arm  about  the  boy's 
shoulders  and  with  the  other  hand  gently  lifted 
Michael's  face. 

.ru''''f.t^'  "'^:  '''°'"  ''^  '''^^''  «^  ^'"'P'y  as  the 
child.    "Don't  forget  me,  will  you?" 

•'Nev^er,"  Michael  answered,  looking  him  in  the 
eyps.     Then  he  withdrew. 

Philip  walked  to  the  door,  then  turned  and 
looked  back  at  Sheelah.  He  felt  hopeless  and  de- 
jected, but  he  made  one  last  appeal. 

"I  will  do  anything  I  can  for  him,"  he  said, 
"or  for  you."  ' 

;She    smiled    ironically.    "What    would    your 
wife  say  to  that?" 
'•She  would  wish  it,  if  she  knew." 
"If  she  knew!     Isn't  she  with  you?" 
"No      She    left    me,    T    beli,.v*e    because    she 
thought  you  \ad  a  prior  claim." 

She  smiled  again.  -I  renounce  it-as  she 
tJiU.  Then,  quite  pitilessly,  she  added-  "It's 
not  ^M>rth  fighting  for-sucl,  a  claim  to  such  a 
man.  Her  eyes  ran  over  him  as  if  appraising 
his  value,  and  she  added,  not  bitterly,  but  softly 
in  a  kind  of  wonder:  "Ood!  what  is  there  in 
>ou,  Phihp  Carmichael,  that  two  strong  women 
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—and  one  little  child— should  have  ^ven  you  so! 

much ! "  1 

He  left  her  without  u  word. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

"tVhom  wilt  thou  find  to  love  ignoble  thee 
Save  me — save  only  me!" 

Francis  Thompson. 

BITTER  loneliness  descended  upon  Philip 
when  he  returned  to  his  hotel.     The  clerk 
in  the  office  said  to  him,  as  he  gave  him 
his  key: 

"A  trunk  arrived  for  you,  Mr.  Carmichael,  the 
day  after  you  sailed.  We  kept  it,  not  knowing 
where  to  send  it.  Would  you  like  it  brought  up 
to  your  room!" 

"Yes,"  said  Philip  listlessly. 

But  after  it  had  come,  he  did  not  unlock  it  for 
some  time.  He  walked  up  and  down  moodily, 
trying  to  arrange  his  plans,  trying  to  make  any 
headway  against  the  depression  that  over- 
whelmed him.  He  saw  himself  devoted  to  one 
purpose  and  one  only:  to  use  every  means,  se- 
cretly at  first,  and  if  that  failed,  then  openly,  to 
find  Mary. 

"First  detectives  and  secret  service  agents, 
then  advertising.  I'll  exhaust  every  resource  un- 
til I  find  her,"  ho  tlioui^^ht.  "To-morrow  I'll 
start.  But  now  I  must  got  out — get  away — not 
stay  in  here  and  brood." 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  the  trunk  and  opened 
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it.    Pinuod  to  tho  lid  of  the  top  tray,  he  found  a  \ 
letter  from  MaeGrogor.     It  read: 

"Mr.  Carmkliacl — 

"Dear  Sir,  ; 

-Mr.  Baldwin  tclo-raphod  for  me  to  send  you  j 
on  some  clothes.  I  put  in  one  of  her  ladyship  s^: 
too,  asking  your  pardon  for  making  so  ^<^^^ 
fearing  she  may  n.M'd  it.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  i 
long  awav,  hut  I'll  take  care  of  the  ranch  as  be-; 
fore,  unti'l  you  and  your  good  lady  return. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Andrew  MacGregor."    ' 

Philip  wondered  over  the  "her  ladyship"  then 
decided  it  was  MacGregor's  fanciful  way  of  put- 
tino-  it.  He  had  a  great  admiration  for  his  mis- 
tress. The  next  thing  Philip's  hand  came^  upon 
was  the  soft  white  dr(>ssing-gown  of  Mary  s  1 
almost  unmanned  him,  it  spoke  so  .^"/imately  o 
her,  recalled  such  sacred  things  which  only  the) 

two  knew. 

It  was  over  a  month  since  she  had  gone  awa> 
He  had  been  to  England  and  back,  traveled  thou 
sands  of  miles  to  find  her,  and  was  no  nearer  her 
perhaps  not  so  near  her,  as  wV  n  he  tartec 
Something  like  despair  came  over  h  ma 
he  realized  the  situation  and  the  utter  blank 
ness  of  his  life  He  was  in  an  a  len  countr> 
in  all  that  city  he  had  no  friend,  no  one^  t 
turn  to,  nowher.  to  go.  His  life  was  in  rum 
his  reputation  gone;  hopes  and  ambitions  we^ 
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dead  and  done  with  forever.  Tliere  remained  one 
thing  to  go  on  living  for,  one  purjiose:  to  find 
his  wife  and  somehow  to  make  it  up  to  her.  Ue 
folded  the  dressing-gown  tenderly  and  laid  it 
away. 

"I'll  spend  all  I  have,"  he  said  resolutely, 
"everything,  to  find  her.  And  when  it  is  quite 
gone — then — " 

Dark  thoughts  came  to  him,  perilous,  dark 
thoughts. 

"But  not  till  then,"  ho  said. 

The  year  had  gone  around  again  before  he  re- 
turned to  Santa  Rita.  Ilis  search  was  still  un- 
rewarded, his  means  greatly  diminished  by  reck- 
less expenditure.  Every  resource  of  money  and 
skill  had  been  exhausted.  The  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess had  joined  in  the  search  with  consternation 
and  love,  but  so  far  all  their  efforts  to  find  Mary 
had  proved  unavailing,  and  they  had  begun  to 
doubt  if  she  was  still  alive. 

Philip,  whatever  his  doubts,  never  desisted  for 
an  hour  from  his  endeavor.  He  had  used  all  the 
capital  he  possessed,  sacrificed  it  without  hesi- 
tation, and  it  was  to  get  more  by  the  sale  of  his 
place,  that  he  returned  to  Santa  Rita.  He  had 
become  a  man  with  one  idea.  It  dominated  him, 
making  him  frugal  even  to  poverty  in  the  things 
that  concerned  himself,  but  prodigal  in  expendi- 
ture for  anything  which  he  thought  would  further 
liis  purpose. 

One  evening  in  the  fall,  he  walked  into  the 
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garden  and  throiigli  tlio  orcliard,  avoiding  the 
house,  until  he  camo  upon  MaeGrogor,  putting  up 
his  horse  for  the  night.  The  old  man  stopped  at 
once  and  came  to  meet  Philip  with  a  hearty  greet- 
ing, which  fell  gratefully  on  the  oars  of  the  home- 
less wanderer.  The  fixed  look  of  his  face  re- 
laxed for  a  moment  in  his  old,  kind  smile,  and  he 
shook  hands  with  his  servant  warmly.  He  would 
not  have  done  that  once. 

"Glad  to  see  you  again,  MacGregor." 

* '  And  I,  you,  sir. ' '  But  the  old  man 's  look  went 
searching  beyond  Philip,  as  though  looking  for 
some  one. 

"She's  not  with  me,"  Philip  answered  the  look, 
adding:    "Surely  you  heard,  MacGregor?" 

"Yes,  sir,  afterwards — after  you  had  gone,  and 
I  had  sent  the  box.  I  was  turrible  sorry,  sir. 
You  haven't  found  her?" 

' '  No.    You  have  no  news  of  her  here  1 ' ' 

"No,  sir." 

Philip's  gaze  wandered  over  the  dry  and  dusty 
plain,  over  the  little  house  on  its  slight  rise,  over 
the  bumt-up  garden  which  had  been  Mary's  de- 
light. 

"I  couldn't  do  much  with  the  garden,  sir;  there 
wasn't  time,  but  the  crop  was  fine  this  year,"  said 
MacGregor,  with  pride. 

"Good.    I  need  the  money." 

"It's  banked  for  you,  sir." 

"Thanks.  I'm  going  to  sell  the  place,  Mac- 
Gregor." 
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"Oh,  sir— not  the  good  land !  Wliy,  your  uncle 
loved  it— every  stick  and  stone  of  it." 

"I  know— but  I  need  the  money— to  find  her. 
I'll  look  after  you,  don't  fear.  You've  been  a 
faithful  steward.  But,  except  for  that  which  is 
yours,  everything  must  go  till  I  find— my  wife." 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  wonder  at  his  speak- 
ing so  frankly  to  a  servant.  But  that,  too,  was 
unlike  the  old  Philip  Carmichael.  MacGregor 
stood  turning  his  hat  around  in  his  hands. 

"If  it's  not  making  too  bold,  sir,  why  don't  you 
just  stay  here— and  wait.  She'll  come  home  some 
day." 

"I  can't." 

"Well  then,  sir,  wait  as  long  as  ye  can.  Ye 're 
young  yet.  Sell  everything  but  the  house  and  the 
land ;  leave  that  till  the  last,  for  ye  may  need  it. 
Ye've  not  been  in,  yetf" 

"No." 

*  *  ^t  's  all  shut  up.  I  didn  't  expect  ye.  No  one's 
been  there  since  the  day  you  left.  Shall  I  come 
and  get  ye  some  food,  sir?" 

"Thanks— later,"  Philip  answered. 

He  went  on  alone,  longing  for,  yet  dreading  the 
next  hour,  and  MacGregor,  with  a  deep  misgiving 
about  the  master  in  his  mind,  trudged  off  on  hia 
nightly  visit  to  the  post-office,  for  the  evening 
paper. 

Philip  passed  through  the  kitchen  and  dining- 
room  hurriedly,  crossed  the  little  hall,  and  entered 
the  living-room.     He  closed  the  door  behind  him 
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and   leaned  a^'ainst   it,  looking  about  him  with 
hungry  and  desolate  eyes.     Nothing  was  changed. 
If  Mao'  had  only  just  then  left  the  room,  it  could 
not  have  spoken  more  eloquently  of  her.     There 
was  her  work-basket  full  of  homely  mending,  and, 
farther  on,  her  work-table  with  the  knitting-nee- 
dles still  thrust  through  halls  of  bright-colored 
worsteds.     There  was  the  piano,  open  as  she  had 
left  it,  with  the  last  song  she  had  sung— such  a 
gay  little  French  song!  and  there,  too,  was  her 
writing-table,  with  its  household  account  books. 
He  recalled  the  little  frown  of  importance  which 
she  used  to  wear  when  she  was  figuring  in  those 
books.    They  never  would  balance,  and  he  used  to 
laugh  at  her  hopeless  struggles  with  them.     lie 
laughed  now,  too— remembering— but  it  ended  in 
a  gulp  that  hurt  his  throat.    The  very  pillow  in 
her  easy  chair  had  kept  the  impress  of  her  head. 
He  touched  it  reverently  and  turned  away,  sick 

at  heart. 

Moments  went  by;  the  silence  and  the  shadows 
deepened ;  yet  still  Philip  Carmichael  sat  with  his 
head  bowed  in  his  hands. 

He  was  tinally  aroused  by  a  knock  on  th( 
outer  door,  and  upon  opening  it,  saw  Father  Johi 
standing  on  the  porch. 

"I  met  your  servant  at  the  post-office,  and  h< 
told  me  you  had  returned,"  the  priest  sai( 
heartily,  "so  I  just  stopped  in  for  a  minute,  t( 
tjav  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you. 

"You're  very  kind,"  answered  Philip,  "comi 
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in."  He  found  some  matches  and  lit  llie  candles. 
While  he  was  doin^  so,  Father  .Tnjm,  though  talk- 
ing naturally  and  cheerfully  the  wjiile,  was  ob- 
serving him  closely.  The  flare  of  the  match  re- 
vealed the  hollows  under  th<'  eyes,  as  of  one  who 
needed  sleep,  and  the  look  of  the  face  wtis  thinner 
and  sharper  than  of  old,  with  all  the  features  a 
shade  more  finely  drawn.  There  were  other 
changes,  too.  The  ready  smile  and  irresistible 
twinkle  of  fun  and  Irish  humor  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  original  Philip  Carmichael  were 
missing;  so,  too,  was  the  debonair,  well-groomed 
look  which  used  to  distinguish  him.  His  appear- 
ance now,  though  neat  enough,  was  shabby,  almost 
careless.  A  changed  man,  indeed,  yet  Father 
John  liked  the  change,  somehow. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself?" 
he  asked,  after  they  had  talked  awhile. 

"Nothing— but  look  for  my  wife.  It  has  kept 
me  on  the  go;  following  one  clew  after  another, 
which  led  nowhere.  It  seems  incredible !  It  is  a 
year  and  four  months  since  she  went  away — that 
was  in  June — and  I  seem  no  nearer  her 
now!" 

"That  is  what  I  wanted  to  see  you  about,  Car- 
michael, because  it  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come 
to  tell  you  something." 

A  quick  look  of  hope  came  into  Philip's  face, 
hut  died  out  as  the  priest  continued : 

"No,  don't  set  your  heart  un  it.  I  have  no 
definite  news  for  you,  but  I  did  know  where  Mrs. 
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Carmichaol  was  for  tlic  first  three  month's  afte 
she  left  you." 

"Where?  Oh,  wliy  didn't  you  tell  me?" 
"You  went  rushing  ofT  and  never  asked  me 
Besides,  she  had  implored  me  not  to  do  so,  &m 
though  I  didn't  promise,  T  would  have  respeetec 
her  wish  if  it  hadn't  I)een  that  she  left  the  eonven 
where  I  placed  her,  over  a  year  ajCfo,  and  they  hav( 
lost  all  traek  of  her." 

A  smothered  ^^roan  l)roke  from  Philip.  Fathei 
John  then  recounted  what  had  passed  betweeE 
him  BJid  Mary  in  the  railway  station  in  Los 
Angeles,  adding  that  he  had  kept  in  touch  with 
her  while  she  had  been  in  retreat,  by  means  of 
letters. 

"But  after  she  had  been  there  about  three 
months,"  he  said,  "she  wrote  me  that  she  had  de- 
cided to  become  a  so('retar>'  to  some  lady  with  a 
social  position,  and  that  she  would  write  me  more 
fully  from  her  now  environment,  in  a  few  days. 
I  never  heard  again  from  her,  and  that  is  quite 
a  year  ago. ' ' 

"But  didn't  you  make  any  inquiries— any  ef- 
fort?" 

"Of  course  I  did,"  Father  John  answered  ear- 
nestly, "by  letter  and  in  person.  I  called  upon 
the  lady  who  had  employed  her  and  whose  ad- 
dress I  got  from  the  Sisters.  The  lady  said  that 
she  had  left  her  employ,  and  she  didn't  know 
where  she  had  gone.    Neither  would  she  give  me 
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any  reason  for  her  K^in^,  Imt  she  seemed  very 
bitter  and  .j«'alous.     I  couldirt  account  for  it." 

"Wliat's  the  name  and  address?"  said  Philip. 
"I'll  make  her  account  for  it!" 

"Gently,  Cannichacl.  What  an  impetuous  fel- 
low you  are!  Supi)()se  this  clew  does  lead  to  your 
finding  lier;  what  then?" 

"That's  in  her  han<ls." 

"She  evidently  doesn't  want  to  be  found,  since 
she  won't  trust  even  me.  And  if  you  do  find  her, 
I'm  afraid — I'm  afraid  for  you,  Carmichael — that 
you  \vill  meet  even  a  greater  heart-break  and  dis- 
appointment than  you  have  now." 

"Then  I'll  meet  it,"  Philip  returned  quietly, 
"when  it  comes.  But  why  shouldn't  she  let  you 
know  where  she  is?" 

"Obviously,  for  fear  that  I  might  tell  you,  as 
I  certainly  would  now,  if  I  knew.  Don't  think 
that  I  haven't  done  my  best  to  find  her,  Car- 
michael. She  is  my  charge,  too,  you  know.  I 
have  interested  myself  personally  and  particu- 
larly in  her,  and  have  instituted  all  sorts  of  in- 
quiries. We  shall  find  her  sooner  or  later,  for 
she  is  a  child  of  the  Church,  and  sooner  or  later 
she  will  seek  its  ministrations  in  some  way. 
WTien  she  does,  I  feel  sure  I  shall  know.  Mean- 
time, like  you,  I  have  not  given  up  either  hojlte  or 
effort.  But  when  you  do  find  her,  I  fear  it  will 
do  you  little  good." 

"I  know  the  standpoint  that  you  all  share," 
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Philip  replied.  "I  know  the  idea  that  is  keeping 
l.er  from  me.  I  went  over  it  with  the  Duke,  her 
godfather.  You  think  1  havo  a  duty  to  the  former 
bond,  which  gave  me  my  son.  God  knows  I  have! 
(Jod  knows  I'd  pay  it  if  1  could,  for  the  child's 
sake!  But  I  can't.  It's  too  late.  Ami  I'm  not 
free.  You  know,  Father,  before  all  must  come— 
my  wife. ' ' 

"But  if  she  can't  see  things  that  wav,  if  sho 
won't  come?" 

She  must.     I  'II  make  her  see  them. ' ' 
"Ah,  that's  what  she  feared!" 
"But  it's  right!"  said  Philip  fiercely.    "How- 
ever little  I  deserve  it,  the  fact  remains,  ours  is  a 
marriage.     The    other— was    not.     That's    the 
whole  of  it.     I  acknowledge  my  sin.     It's  before 
me  day  and  night.     She  pays— poor  girl!    My 
punishment  is  that  I  can't;  that  the  cost  must  be 
paid  for  me  by  a  woman  and  a  child!" 
"No,  each  pays  his  own  cost,  his  own  way." 
"If  I  could  only  pay  for  all!" 
"Souls  cost  more  than  tliat,"  said  Father  John. 
"God  wants  the  individual  heart.     You  cannot 
offer    your    brother's— only    your    own."    The 
priest  sent  a  fine,  direct  look  into  Philip's  eves 
which  fell  before  it.  ' 

"I  do,"  he  said  humbly.  ''Only  it  isn't  worth 
offering.    It's  too  poor  a  thing!" 

"It's  all  you  have,  isn't  it?"  Father  John  re- 
turned tenderly,  with  a  little  smile.  "And  He 
can  make  it— all  He  would  have!    Do  you  know, 
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CannicliacI,"  lie  added  more  slowly  and  solemnly, 
"1  think  that  throu^di  all  this,  God  is  fashiouinx 
you  for  an  instrumeut  of  great  service,  in  His 
hand?" 

"Me?"  said  Philip  incredulously. 

"You."  Father  John  laughed  genially  at  his 
amazement,  and  the  whok-some  sound  seemed  to 
restore  the  everyday  balance  of  lif'?.  "Shall  you 
be  here  long?"  he  added. 

"Not  long.  I  shall  raise  some  more  money  by 
the  sale  of  these  things  and  then  folloNv  up  the 
clew  you  gave  me." 

"Vou  won't  go  rushing  off  again  without  say- 
ing good-by,  will  you?  You  see,  now  that  I've 
got  hold  of  you  again,  I  don't  intend  to  let  go!" 

"No,  don't  let  go,"  answered  Philip,  out  of  his 
besetting  loneliness. 

"No  fear!"  said  Father  John  heartily,  as  he 
prepared  to  go,  "and  I'll  help  you  in  any  way  I 
can." 

He  walked  home  with  a  blithe  heart.  He  had 
done  a  man  good,  and  he  knew  it.  He  had 
changed  the  haunting  shadow  in  a  fellow-crea- 
ture's eyes  to  a  smile,  for  a  moment,  at  least. 
And  somehow  he  had  got  a  confession  from  the 
man,  though  the  man  himself  wasn't  aware  of  it. 

"And  I  don't  think,"  Father  John  reflected 
conscientiously,  with  a  little,  whimsical  smile, 
"that  I  was  very  religious  about  it!" 

Philip  followed  MaoGregor's  advice  and  de- 
cided to  hold  the  house  and  land  until  the  last. 
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But  all  his  effects  that  were  convertible  into  cash 
He  sold.     To  a  firm  in  Los  Angeles  went  the  fur- 
niture  and   the   beautiful   rug  which   they   had 
bought  on  the  day  of  their  wedding.    The  house 
was  despoiled  of  all  its  comfort  and  charm,  and 
only  the  barest  necessities  were  left :  a  few  kitchen 
utensils,  the  couch  in  th(^  living-room,  in  case  he 
should  return  and  want  to  put  up  for  the  night, 
and  the   wooden   settle   by   the   hearth.     Every- 
thing else  went,  and  Philip  himself  was  going 
again.  ^      ^ 

*'Eh,"  said  old  MacGregor  sadly,  when  the  last 
ot  the  wagons  had  departed,  "if  Mrs.  Carmich.  ^1 
should  return,  she'd  find  a  changed  hoosel" 

"If  she  should  return,  we  would  never  live  here 
again,"  Phili,,  answered.  Then  he  added,  sens- 
ing the  loneliness  of  the  old  man:  "You're  com- 
fortable in  your  bit  of  a  cottage,  aren't  vou,  Mac- 
Gregor?"  ' 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  lack  nothing." 

"Then  wait  a  bit  longer— till  I  come  again— 
and  I'll  either  stay,  or  take  you  with  me,  if  you 
want  to  go." 

"Where,  sir?" 

"That  I  don't  know.    But  I'll  provide  for  you  " 

Then  he  went  to  say  good-by  to  Father  John 
He  found  him  in  his  study,  which  was  in  the 
church  building. 

"I'm  off  to  follow  up  the  clew  you  gave  me  " 
he  said.     "I  shall  find  her  this  time." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  asked  the  priest 
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"Because  what  I  have  now  is  my  last — except 
the  house  and  land — and  I've  had  a  queer  feeling 
from  the  first,  that  it  would  take  all  I  have,  and 
that  then  she  would  be  given  me  again.  Odd 
how  one  gets  such  notions,  isn't  it  I  But  it  has 
become  a  faith  with  me." 
"God  reward  it!" 

"Thanks.  There's  something  I  wanted  to  ask 
you.  What  did  you  mean  the  other  night,  when 
you  said  I  was  being  fashioned  for  *an  instru- 
ment of  service  in  His  Hand ' ;  what  sort  of  serv- 
ice?" 

"There  are  so  many  kinds,"  the  priest  an- 
swered slowly,  "among  the  outcasts  of  earth;  in 
prisons;  among  the  living  and  the  dying  in  the 
army;  in  the  mission-fields  and  the  pestilence  dis- 
tricts; in  the  quiet  country  places,  in  the  sordid 
towns.  In  all  these,  men  are  needed,  men  of  gifts, 
men  who  have  suffered,  men  who  know  life." 
Philip  looked  disappointed. 
"I  would  be  of  no  use  in  any  of  them,"  he 
said,  "and  yet,  you  said — me." 

Father  John  gave  him  the  direct,  forceful  look 
characteristic  of  him. 

"Will  you  ask  me  that  question  again,  when 
you  come  back,  Philip  Carmichaelf  " 

And  his  was  the  last  friend's  hand  which 
Philip  touched,  and  the  last  friend's  face  which 
he  saw,  as  he  turned  again,  indomitably,  to  his 
quest. 


CHAPTER  XII 


"All  which  I  took  from  thee,  I  did  but  take. 

Not  for  thy  harms, 
But  just  that  thou  might'st  seek  it  in  My  arms. 

All  which  thy  child's  mistake 
Fancies  as  lost,  I  have  but  stand  for  thee  at  home: 

Rise,  clasp  My  hand,  and  come." 

Francis  Thompson. 

I 

IT  was  a  deserted  house  the  wind  shrieked  I 
through  during  that  rainy  season.  Empty: 
rooms,  dismantled  of  all  which  had  made; 
them  gay  and  comfortable,  cried  aloud  their; 
loneliness.  A  desolation  of  dirt  and  debris  lay! 
over  them.  Unmolested  mice  romped  at  large,! 
instead  of  peeping  furtively  as  of  old.  Doors; 
sagged  on  their  hinges,  yawning  cupboards  gaped  I 
their  emptiness,  and  one  loose  shutter  banged  at! 
monotonous  intervals.  The  rain  came  down  ini 
torrents,  washing  the  house  and  flooding  the) 
garden.  The  high  wind,  as  it  passed,  howled  de-  i 
rision  on  the  abandoned  home  that  once  had  held  ^ 
so  much  of  life  and  love  and  cheer. 

Yet  it  stood,  silent  and  enduring,  very  old,  very  I 
little,  very  cold  and  dark — like  a  mind  through  ! 
which  so  much  has  passed,  it  has  forgotten  all,  i 
from  which  the  last  memory  and  hope  and  even  | 
dream  have  been  obliterated. 

Once  again  Philip  Carmichael  had  returned,  I 
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and  ouce  again  old  MacGrugor  stood  with  Lim  in 
the  comfortless  living-room.     Both  men  were  i:-. 
rough  boots,  from  whieli  the  water  soaked  out  at 
every  step.     The  bare  boards,  once  covered  with 
soft  carpets,   creaked   under   their  feet.     Philip 
took  off  his  heavy  coat  and  flung  it,  all  d/ipping 
as  it  was,  over  the  stair-rail  in  the  hall.     Old 
MacGregor  kept  his  on,  and  rivulets  of  water  ran 
down  and  formed  a  little  pool  in  the  spot  where 
he  stood.     He  related  the  news  of  the  place,  such 
as  it  was— principally  the  well-being  of  the  ani- 
mals in  his  care— and  Philip  listened  patiently. 
He  had  grown  strangely  patient  of  late,  partly 
perhaps  because  so  few  things  really  mattered  to 
him.    He  was  roughened  and  more  careless  in 
outward  appearance,  but  the  inner  texture  of  the 
man  seemed   stronger  and  finer.    The  old  gay 
charm  of  manner  and  smile,  which  had  endeared 
him  to  many,  was  still  his,  though  it  showed  less 
frequently  than  it  had  once  done.     It  shone  out 
kindly  on  MacGregor,  when  the  old  man,  his  story 
done,  moved  toward  the  door. 

"I'll  share  your  supper  with  you,  MacGregor, 
if  you  ask  me." 

"Oh,  sir,  ye 're  maist  welcome.    But  I  would 
ha'  brought  it  in  to  ye." 

"No,  I'll  come  to  you,  if  I  may." 

"Ye 're  never  thinking  of  sleeping  here,  sir,  for 
the  nicht?" 

"That  I  am!" 

"Eh,  sir,  'tis  too  dismal  for  ye.     I  can  give  ye 
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a  mair  comfortable  cot  in  my  ain  hoose !"  Philip 
thanked  him  but  refused,  saying  he  would  shake 
down  where  he  was  for  the  night.  To-morrow 
he  would  be  gone  again.  Meantime  tlie  couch  was 
comfortable  enough,  and  there  were  plenty  of 
blankets. 

"All  I  want  is  a  candle  and  a  bit  of  fire.  I'll 
come  out  presently  and  get  some  wood.  Have 
you  anything  to  read,  MacGregor?" 

"No,  sir,  but  I'll  bring  ye  something,  when  I 
go  down  for  the  evening  paper." 

"Thanks,  do." 

MacGregor  turned  on  the  threshold. 

"Beg  pardon,"  he  said,  hesitatingly,  "but  had 
ye  no  luck  on  your  journey?    No  news?" 

"No,  nothing  definite," 

The  old  man  withdrew  sorrowfully.  Philip 
walked  up  and  down  the  empty  room  a  while, 
moodily,  hands  crammed  in  pockets,  head  bent. 
The  blue-gray  eyes  had  lost  their  smile  now,  and 
a  look  of  settled  sadness  returned  to  them.  The 
vshort  winter  twilight  was  closing  in  on  the  murk 
of  the  sodden  day.  lie  stood  a  while  by  the  win- 
dow, looking  oat  on  the  cheerless  garden,  then 
came  back  slowly  and  sat  down  on  the  settle  by 
the  cold  hearth,  reaching  for  his  pipe  and  to- 
bacco. Absently  he  filled  and  lighted  it,  his  mind 
far  away,  and  drew  several  long  breaths.  His 
figure  gradually  relaxed,  and  he  leaned  forward, 
elbows  on  knees,  absorbed  in  his  inner  contempla- 
tion.   The  events   of  all  his  life  seemed  to  be 
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passing  before  his  mind,  and  occasionally  a  bitter 
word  or  phrase  fell  into  the  silence  of  the  room. 
"Fool!"  he  said  once  very  quietly;  "missed 
everything."  *'A11  my  own  fault."  And  again: 
"Had  everything— the  best  of  all."  His  pipe 
dropped  unheeded  on  the  floor,  his  hands  fell  be- 
tween his  knees,  and  his  head  sunk  forward  in 
deep  dejection,  almost  desapir.  Aft<  r  a  little  his 
eyes  caught  the  glint  of  gold  on  the  hearth,  and 
stooping,  he  saw  it  was  her  wedding-ring. 

It  had  fallen  from  the  mantel  where  she  left 
it,  and  he  saw  their  names  on  its  interlocked  cir- 
cles: "Philip"  on  one,  "Mary"  on  the  other. 
He  pressed  the  two  halves  together,  and  it  was  a 
conventional  wedding-ring  again. 

But  the  man  could  bear  no  more.  He  cried 
aloud  "Mary!"  to  the  stillness,  then  steadied  him- 
self, crushing  back  a  strange,  inarticulate  sound 
in  his  throat.  Groping,  he  found  the  door,  flung 
on  his  coat,  and  passed  out  into  the  rain. 

He  had  been  gone  only  a  few  moments,  when 
to  the  low  doorstep,  blown  against  the  unlocked 
door,  came  a  w^nd-driven  figure.  The  latch 
yielded  to  her  unconscious,  accustomed  touch; 
then  the  door  closed  behind  her,  and  she  stood 
in  the  little  hall.  As  if  from  old  habit,  she  un- 
loosed her  cloak  to  hang  it  up,  but  the  chill  of  the 
place  struck  through  her,  and  she  drew  its  rags 
about  her  thin  shoulders  again.  Her  face  was 
wan,  her  eyes  unnaturally  bright  and  dazed,  with 
a  look  in  them  as  of  one  to  whom  the  imaginations 
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of  the  mind  are  more  real  than  the  actual  ma- 
terial evidence  of  the  senses.  Like  a  sleep- 
walker who  sees  nothing,  hears  nothing,  she  was 
dominated  by  her  dream,  and  it  upheld  her  with 
a  strength  that  did  not  come  from  her  fragile 
body.  As  she  stood  hesitating,  the  little  flight  of 
stairs  lured  her,  and  she  went  up  them  with  a 
light  step,  like  one  expectant  of  joy  at  the  top.; 
The  upper  rooms  were  nearly  as  dreary  as  th^ 
lower,  but  the  short  winter  twilight  had  not  set-l 
tied  down  on  them  yet.  The  woman  passed  ovei^ 
the  threshold  of  the  largest  room,  with  the  stepi 
of  a  queen  coming  into  her  own.  She  did  not  seei 
its  emptiness.  Her  imagination  furnished  it.i 
As  she  entered,  she  instinctively  made  a  gesture! 
as  if  holding  back  a  curtain.  So  natural  it  was,| 
that  one  might  almost  see  its  folds  fall  behind  her,i 
and  be  startled  that  there  was  really  nothing! 
there  but  the  shadows. 

Then  for  the  first  time  she  spoke,  in  a  voice  asj 
soft  as  the  silence. 

"Dear,"  she  said,  "dear,  I  have  come  home." 
Outside  the  wind  shrieked  its  anathema  on  all! 
it  passed  by;  the  tortured  shutter  banged  vio- 
lently   r  gainst    the    house,    and    following    the 
other  sounds  came  a  dry  rustling  like  little  whis- 
pers.    The    woman    looked    toward    the    light. 
There,  in  the  outer  window-boxes,  gaunt  and  dead, 
were  tlie  dry  husks  of  what  had  been  summer  I 
blossoms  once.     Their  withered   stalks  blew  to- 
gether and  rustled  against  the  window-pane.    But 
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to  the  woman's  eyes,  memory-hauntfcd,  they  were 
still  in  bloom. 

"My  pretties— my  pretties,"  she  said,  and 
walked  toward  them  in  the  fast-gathering  dark- 
ness. As  she  put  out  her  hand  to  touch  them, 
she  hesitated  and  stopped.  Bewilderment  came 
into  her  eyes.  These  were  not  flowers— those  dry 
brown  wisps!  Swiftly  she  turned  and  peered 
into  the  room.  The  horror  of  reality  broke  over 
her  face — of  reality  and  recognition.  There  were 
the  low,  slant  walls ;  but  where  were  their  pictures, 
their  trophies!  There  were  the  old,  uneven 
floors;  but  where  were  the  rugs,  the  chairs,  the 
tables,  the  common,  daily  things  of  life?  There 
was  the  mantel  and  below  the  cold  hearthstone, 
but  where  was  the  fire  that  had  burned  there! 

She  threw  out  her  arms  shudderingly,  as  if  to 
keep  knowledge  and  sight  at  a  distance,  while  she 
stood  at  bay  with  terrible  realization.  Then  her 
arms  fell,  and  a  gasp  broke  from  her. 

"Where  are  you — oh— where  are  you!"  she 
breathed  into  the  stillness. 

But  the  only  answer  was  the  tapping  on  the 
pane  of  the  dry  blossoms,  like  little  whispers. 

With  a  cry  the  woman  fled  down  the  stairs. 
She  passed  into  the  deserted  living-room,  and 
again  came  that  gesture  of  one  who  brushes  aside 
a  curtain,  as  she  stood  on  the  threshold,  staring 
into  the  dark  and  gloom.  With  piteous,  growing 
terror,  her  gaze  roamed  over  the  place  and 
struggled  to  understand.    But  in  her  mind  she 
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saw  the  open  piano,  the  scattered  music;  the  couch 
with  its  comfort  of  pillows,  in  what  had  been 
her  own  particular  corner;  the  pictures,  the  books, 
and  all  that  had  made  life  sweet  there.  And  of  it 
all,  nothing  was  left. 

Her  haunted,  hungry  eyes  saw  the  reality 
sharp  against  her  mind's  contrasting  picture. 
Why,  from  all  they  had  held  of  laughter  and  song 
and  friendly  counsel,  and  the  dear  interchange 
of  the  common  currency  of  life,  the  walls  seemed 
thrilling  still!  Yet,  for  music  now,  there  wag 
only  the  wail  of  the  wind ;  and  for  furniture,  there 
were  only  the  shadows. 

A  cloud  seemed  to  settle  over  her  mind,  and 
she  swooned  for  a  moment  against  the  wall. 
When  she  recovered,  the  dazed  look  had  passed 
out  of  her  eyes,  but  in  its  place  was  a  blight  of 
despair,  which  crept  down  over  her  body.  Slowly 
she  dragged  herself  about  the  room,  past  her 
familiar  places,  past  the  imagined  piano,  where 
her  hands  went  out  as  if  groping  for  the  keys,  past 
the  spot  where  the  bookcase  had  stood,  and  again, 
like  a  spirit-hand,  hers  touched  nothing.  All  the 
while,  little  moans  and  tendernesses  of  action  and 
articulation  broke  from  her.  Almost  she  felt  her- 
self a  ghost,  in  this  place  of  shadows  where  sub- 
stances had  been.  Finally  she  came  to  the  cold 
hearthstone,  and  sank  down  upon  it  like  a  spent 
wave. 

Recovering  after  a  little,  she  sat  up,  propping 
herself  with  one  hand  behind  her  on  the  floor. 
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Suddenly  she  started.  She  had  encountered  the 
bowl  of  Philip's  pipe,  which  he  had  let  fall,  and 
it  was  still  warm.  She  struggled  to  her  feet,  half- 
terrified,  as  she  realized  that  the  house  was  not 
so  deserted  as  it  seemed,  that  some  one  must 
have  been  there  quite  lately,  perhaps  was  still 
there.  She  carried  the  pipe  over  to  the  window 
and  examined  it.  In  the  waning  light  she  could 
just  make  out,  on  the  silver  ferule,  the  initials 
"P.  C."  She  whispered  *'Phil!"  and  turned  to 
the  window,  to  look  for  him  without,  as  she  often 
had  done  before. 

But  he  was  within.  In  the  noise  of  the  wind 
and  the  rain,  she  had  not  heard  him  enter,  had 
not  seen  him  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  his  arms 
full  of  firewood,  watching  her  with  fascinated 
eyes.  He  had  not  guessed  her  presence,  either, 
until  she  had  made  the  little  startled  sound  when 
the  pipe  had  burned  her.  Then  his  instinctive 
movement  toward  her  was  somehow  mysteriously 
checked.  She  was  so  unaware  of  him,  as  she 
passed  him  in  the  darkness  and  went  to  look  for 
him  in  the  fading  light. 

Outlined  against  it,  he  could  see  her  plainly, 
himself  unseen.  Her  delicacy,  her  destitution, 
clutched  at  his  heart.  He  saw  that  her  clothing 
was  shabby  and  rain-bedraggled,  her  hair  dishev- 
eled, her  slender  hands  of  extreme  thinness.  He 
guessed  the  look  of  the  eyes  which  he  longed  and 
dreaded  to  see.  When  he  liad  first  caught  sight 
of  her  as  he  entered,  he  had  wanted  to  cry  her 
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name,  to  fling  down  bis  kindling  wood  and  clasp 
Jier  to  bim.  Some  strange  intuition  bad  stopped 
bim.  It  controlled  bim  now  as  be  began,  silently 
and  swiftly,  to  lay  tbe  fire. 

Suddenly  sbe  turned,  divining,  witbout  seeing, 
anotber  presence  in  tbe  room,  lie  felt  be  bad 
known  tliat  sbe  would.  He  longed  to  fold  ber  in 
tbe  warmtb  and  safety  of  bis  arras,  but  some  di- 
vine instinct  taugbt  bim  on  bow  frail  a  tliread 
ber  spirit  and  ber  sanity  bung.  He  put  by  bis 
own  acbing  need  of  ber,  be  denied  bimself  bis  re- 
covered joy,  he  even  refused  himself  tbe  priv- 
ilege of  touching  ber  to  help  her;  be  let  ber  come 
slowly  to  herself,  linking  bimself  with  nature  and 
tbe  merciful  moments  of  time.  And  sbe  watched 
him  break  up  tbe  sticks,  humming  a  little  tune 
over  his  homely  task,  in  the  most  ordinary  and 
beautiful  way  in  the  world.  So,  by  sweet  and 
gradual  degrees,  tbe  wild  question  died  out  of  her 
eyes,  and  they  brimmed  with  tenderness  and 
tea  '"s. 

Tbe  blaze  leaped  up,  and  by  its  light  tbe  man 
and  the  woman  saw  each  other's  faces — and  per- 
haps each  other's  souls— for  the  first  time. 
Speechless,  they  turned  into  each  other's  arms, 
he  lifting  her  bodily  and  holding  her  high  against 
bis  heart — at  last. 

Long  they  sat  in  front  of  the  fire  on  the  old 
wooden  settle ;  talking  brokenly  of  all  that  lay  be- 
tween this  time  and  tbe  last  when  they  had  sat 
there.     Philip  had  gathered  her  into  his  arms,  as 
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orip  does  a  child,  and  she  lay  across  his  lap,  hor 
head  on  his  breast,  very  frail  and  spent,  as  he 
saw.  With  a  terror  that  was  now  to  him,  he 
noted  her  light  weight,  the  delicate  hollows  of  Ikt 
cheek  and  neck,  the  way  tho  blue  veins  stood  out 
on  her  temples  and  in  her  hands.  Intermittently 
she  told  him  her  story,  with  long  pauses  and 
many  gaps  which  his  imagination  had  to  fill  in  or 
his  experience  interpret.  More  than  once  she 
had  to  stop  to  comfort  him,  it  was  such  pain  to 
him  to  hear  it.  Yet  he  insisted  on  knowing  it 
all. 

She  had  no  knowledge  of,  or  capacity  for,  earn- 
ing her  own  living.  She  had  had  no  training. 
There  were  only  one  or  two  things  which  she  could 
do.  She  tried  first  being  a  sort  of  social  sec- 
retary to  a  lady  to  whom  the  Sisters  recommended 
her.  "It  was  all  very  well  for  a  time,"  Mary 
said,  "but  I  had  to  be  secretary  for  her  husband, 
too,  now  and  then,  and  he  got  in  the  habit  of 
needing  me  more  and  more — so  I  had  to  give  it 
up." 

Philip  remembered  what  Father  John  had  said 
about  the  lady's  attitude  being  so  odd  and  jealous, 
when  he  had  called  to  inquire  for  Mary.  He 
thought  he  understood  the  whole  story. 

"Then  I  tried  to  be  a  working  housekeeper," 
Mary  went  on.  "I  thought  I  knew  enough  for 
that.  But  you've  no  idea,  Phil,  how  difficult  it  is 
to  house-keep  for  somebody  else.  And  one  must 
know  so  much  about  cookery— have  such  a  reper- 
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toire  of  dishes!     Those  that  I  knew,  I  could  do 
well,  of  course,  and  I  worked  hard,  early  and 
late,  and  found  out  many  new  ones ;  but  I  couldn't 
stand  the  strain,  and  presently  I  broke  down  and 
had  to  be  sent  to  a  hosi)ital.     When  I  came  out, 
I  was  quite  weak  and  had  no  money.     So  I  became 
a  nurse  to  some  children.     They  were  darlings. 
I  loved  the  children,  but— there  were  complica- 
tions—I  can't  explain— old,  wearisome  complica- 
tions—so I  left  that  place,  too.     And  then  I  sang 
in  a  church,  until  something  I  said  one  day  led  to 
their  finding  out  who  I  was — and  the  whole  story. 
They  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  leave.     They 
said  they  didn't  quite  like  the  scandal  to  be  con- 
nected with  their  church,  and  though  they  put  it 
quite  nicely  to  me,  I  could  see  they  felt  the  posi- 
tion was  impossible,    I  was  sorry,  for  though  the 
salary  was  small,  I  felt  I  was  safe.     Then,  for  a 
long  time,  I  had  no  work,  and  I  got  discouraged 
and  ill.     And  after  a  while,  I  began  to  know—" 
she  hesitated,  and  her  arm  went  up  to  his  neck, 
and  her  face  turned  toward  his  breast,  as  one 
turns  to  the  wall. 

Philip,  too,  began  to  know.  This  newly  found 
treasure  would  be  his  for  a  short  time  only.  lie 
had  a  sensation  as  of  something  breaking  within 
him— as  it  were  the  sack  whioh  had  held  the 
dreams  and  desires  and  hopes  and  purposes  of  all 
his  years.  They  had  come,  one  and  all,  to  center 
about  the  beloved  life  that  was  flowing  away  in 
his  arms. 


Tl 
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"Phil,  my  dearest,  my  love,  you  mustn't— vou 
mustn't!" 

He  gathered  her  close  to  him  and  hid  his  face 
m  her  hair. 

^    After  an  interval,  they  fell  to  talking  again 
It  IS  exposure  and  exhaustion  which  has  brought 

you  to  this,"  he  said,  refusing  to  believe  his  own 

intuition,  ''but  we'll  change  all  that,  now  that  you 

have  come  home." 
She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  looking  at  him 

veiy  tenderly  and  gravely.     Then  she  said: 

"I   would   not    have   come   except— to    sav— 
good—"  ^ 

"No!"  he  cried  sharply,  'don't  say  it,  Mary  I 
You  came  because  you  loved  me,  and  because  you 
know  I  would  be  miserable  without  you;  and  you 
are  going  to  stay  for  just  those  two  reasons  " 
He  looked  around  him  at  the  desolation  and  added 
sioutly :  ' '  We  '11  build  it  up  again,  my  sweet,  bet- 
ter than  before." 

Her  eyes  had  a  mystic  look.    "Yes,"  she  said. 

"I  must  go  and  get  you  some  supper  and  make 
you  comfortable  for  the  night—" 

But  she  clung  to  him.  "Don't  go;  don't  so 
even  across  the  threshold.  I  don 't  want  aaythin- 
but  you— but  you. "  "^ 

Presently,  after  another  intor\'al,  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door  and  old  MacGrogor's  voice: 
"I  made  bold  to  bring  your  supper  in,  sir,  seeing 
ye  did  na  come  for  it." 

Philip  looked  questioningly  at  his  wife. 
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She  smiled  and  said :    "Come  in!' 

"For  the  love  of  God!"  said  the  old  man  in 
the  doorway. 

"You  see  now  why  I  did  not  come  to  supper  on 
time,"  said  Philip  and  added  with  a  determined 
gayety:  "It's  always  a  lady  that  makes  a  man 
late  to  his  dinner!" 

They  smiled  at  the  little  jest  with  wet  eyes,  and 
the  heart-breaking  moment  passed.  MacGregor 
said  huskily: 

"I'm  thinking  he  d  miss  it  entirely  for  you, 
ma'am.  Our  hearts  were  sair  to  part  wi'  ye. 
Ye '11  stay  with  us  noo,  awhile.  Do  ye  like  soup! 
Eh,  I  remember  ye  do.  I'll  just  lay  this  oot  on 
this  bit  of  a  box,  sir,  for  a  table,  for  her  ladyship, 
an'  I'll  go  back  for  another  portion  for  you." 

"Thanks,"  said  Philip  simply. 

The  old  man  deftly  spread  a  napkin  over  a  soap- 
box which  he  had  brought  in  with  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  upon  the  improvised  table,  soup,  a 
roasted  chicken,  vegetables  smoking  hot,  and 
even  a  salad  and  cheese.  He  surveyed  his  efforts 
with  pardonable  pride,  his  market-basket  on  his 
arm. 

"I'll  come  back  with  the  tea,  sir,  or  perhaps 
ye'll  like  to  make  it,  ma'am?  I'll  bring  the  kettle 
in." 

"You're  very  kind,  MacGregor,"  said  Mary. 

"Huff!"  the  old  man  answered  roughly.  He 
looked  back  from  the  doorway. 

"Why  should  ye  not  take  my  hoose  for  the 
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nicht?    I  could  shake  down  here  better  than  ye, 
and  ye 're  maist  welcome." 

''Oh,  no,  thanks!"  said  Mary  quickly,  then 
added  with  compunction,  "yet  it  would  be  mors 
eomfortable  for  you,  Philip!" 

"No,"  he  answered,  sensing  her  longing  for 
their  own  home,  poor  as  it  was.  "No,  we'll  do 
very  well  here,  MacGregor,  thank  you.  The  old 
couch  is  comfortable;  there's  plenty  of  bedding- 
and  ['11  take  the  settle." 

"  ind  in  the  morning  you'll  bring  us  some 
breakfast,  won't  you,  MacGregor?"  said  Mary. 

"That  I  will,  ma'am.  You're  not  lookin'  over- 
Strang.  Ye '11  be  wanting  to  see  the  doctor  in  the 
morning?" 

"Yes,  and  Father  John,  and  perhaps  a  neigh- 
bor or  two.  I'll  tell  you— in  the  morning."  She 
held  out  her  hand  to  him.  "Good  night-and 
thank  you." 

He  shook  it  awkwardly.  "I'm  faire  glad  to  set 
e'en  on  ye  again,  ma'am— faire  glad  to  have  ye 
home." 

They  sat  side  by  side  on  the  settle  and  ate  their 
supper  in  front  of  the  fire,  Philip  watchfully  solic- 
itous for  her,  she  doing  her  best  to  satisfy  his  de- 
mand that  she  should  eat. 

"I  can't  do  very  much,"  she  said  at  last,  "for 
I've  only  been  a  little  while  out  of  the  hospital." 

"Dear,  you  never  told  me  that!  What  was  it 
this  time?" 

"They  called  it  braiii-fever, "  she  answered  in- 
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differently.  "They  said  I  'wandered.'  It  waa 
only  that  I  kept  having  a  dream  about  you — you 
here,  alone — and  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  help.  So 
I  managed  to  get  away.  Only  I  was  a  long  time 
finding  you.  I  walked  and  walked — and  at  night 
I  stayed  in  railway  stations  until  it  was  time  to 
walk  again — and  finally — "  she  leaned  against  his 
shoulder  weakJy,  "oh,  Phil,  you  are  so  strong  and 
big — and  it  is  so  good  to  be  home." 

"It's  just  a  camp,"  he  said  sadly,  looking  about 
him  with  eyes  that  remembered. 

"But  you  are  here,"  she  answered,  as  though 
that  fact  compensated  for  everj'thing. 

He  took  away  the  supper  things  and  made  a  fire 
in  the  kitchen  stove  to  heat  water  for  her.  Then 
he  remembered  her  dressing-gown,  which  Mac- 
Gregor  had  packed  in  his  trunk  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  before.  He  found  it  without  difficulty, 
and  the  comfort  of  it  seemed  to  refresh  her  al- 
most as  much  as  the  warm  bath.  It  was  a  great 
joy  to  do  every  little  service  for  her,  but  all  the 
while  that  he  fetched  and  carried  there  was  a  cry- 
ing in  his  heart  for  something  yet  undone,  and  a 
strange  feeling  that  his  time  for  doing  it  was 
short. 

When  he  returned  with  more  wood  for  the  fire, 
he  found  her  in  bed  on  the  couch,  which  he  had 
made  comfortable  for  her.  She  looked  very  frail 
and  small.  Yet  she  had  been — there  came  a  gulp 
in  his  throat  as  he  thought  "had  been" — a  littlti 
over  the  medium  height  of  women.    Now  she 
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seemed  strangely  shrunken  to  the  proportions  of 
a  slender  girl  in  her  teens.  From  between  the 
braided  ropes  of  fair,  brown  hair,  her  face— her 
own  beautiful  and  beloved  face— smiled  up  at  him 
from  the  pillow,  with  the  smile  he  knew.  He 
drank  it  in  for  a  moment,  then  he  put  down  his 
armful  of  wood,  came  over  and  j^athered  her  up 
blanket  nnd  tdl,  into  his  arms,  on^the  settle  before 
the  fire. 

For  some  time  they  sat  in  silence  too  profound 
for  words.  There  were  things  Philip  wanted  to 
say,  but  he  did  not  know  how.  He  wondered  how 
expression  had  always  been  so  easy  in  the  old 
days,  when  there  was  so  much  less  to  express! 
Fmally,  he  laid  his  hand  gently  over  her  eyes,  that 
she  might  not  see  his  face. 

"Mary,  my  Mary,"  he  said  brokenly,  "there's 
something  I've  wanted  to  say— so  long.  It's  only 
— you  forgive — ?" 

She  gave  a  little  cry  and  pulled  his  hand  from 
her  eyes  to  her  lips,  kissing  it  in  the  palm. 

''Don't!"  she  implored.  "Don't  let  there  be 
any  talk  of  forgiveness  between  you  and  me! 
Weren't  we  both  wrong?  Haven't  we  both  suf- 
fered !    Don 't  we  both— understand  ? ' ' 

And  the  silence  wrapped  them  about  again,  like 
the  wings  of  angels. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


IN  the  morninj?  Dr.  Bourke  called,  lie  made 
the  usual  professional  examination  during  his 
visit,  hut  ver>'  cheerfully  and  casually,  and 
Mary  brightened  under  the  stimulus  of  his  ener- 
getic personality.  Philip's  eyes  never  left  the 
physician's  face,  and  when  he  arose  to  go,  he  fol- 
lowed him  out  into  the  hall.  He  saw  him  brace 
himself  mentally,  as  one  does  who  has  to  break 
bad  news. 

"You  needn't  bother,"  said  Philip,  answering 
the  doctor's  unspoken  thought.  **P^r  you  see — 
I  know." 

Dr.  Bourke  looked  at  him  gravely. 

"I'm  glad  you  do,"  he  said  at  last. 

**The  only  thing  I  don't  know  is — will  it  be 
long?" 

*  *  That  I  can't  tell,  no  one  can.  It's  absolute  ex- 
haustion and  starvation.  No,  she  won't  suffer 
much  now.  It  will  probably  be  sudden,  at  the 
end."  He  laid  his  hand  on  Philip's  shoulder  for 
a  moment,  much  moved  himself.  Then  he  went 
away,  and  Philip  returned  to  his  wife. 

A  little  later  Father  John  came.  Each 
stretched  out  welcoming  hands  to  him,  and 
Philip  moved  the  settle  nearer  to  the  couch  where 
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Mary  lay.  The  priest  kept  a  hand  of  each  for 
a  time,  hke  a  very  old  and  intimate  friend,  and  it 
made  a  chain  of  feeling  between  them  that  trans- 
mitted unspoken  sympathy.  It  was  Mary  herself 
who  made  the  first  allusion  to  her  illness,  after 
they  had  talked  a  while. 

"Why  should  we  evade  or  conceal  what  is  to 
be?  she  said  quietly.  "I've  known  for  some 
tinie-and  Philip  knows,  now-and  I  see  in  your 
face,  Father,  that  you  know,  too.     I  need  you. ' ' 

i^hihp  kissed  the  hand  he  held  and  went  out 
ieavmg  her  alone  with  her  confessor 

When  he  returned  he  found  the  priest  about  to 
depart. 

"Many  people  are  already  asking  for  you  " 
leather  John  was  saying.     -Mrs.  Hughes  asked 
me  this  morning  when  I  thought  she  might  call." 
Why— to-day!"  Mary  answered. 

•I'^^f.J''"  ^"^®  '^  ^on't  tire  you  too  much?" 
said  Phihp  anxiously. 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  "Tell  her  to 
day,"  she  said  to  the  priest,  with  a  slight  em- 
phasis on  the  last  word.  Philip  heard  it,  and  it 
went  through  his  heart  like  a  sword.  She  might 
almost  as  well  have  said :  -  Because  there  may  not 
be  a  to-morrow."  She  added,  to  Father  John- 
And  you'll  bring  my  communion  in  the  morn- 
ing?" 

*'Yes,  my  daughter-early."  He  looked  back 
at  them  with  great  tenderness  as  thev  sat  to- 
gether. 
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"I'm  thinking  that  you  do  not  need  St.  John's 
commandment,"  he  said  slowly. 

Their  faces  questioned  him. 

"  'Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another:  for  love  is 
of  God,'  "  he  quoted  and  added:  "Good-by,  my 
children." 

They  sat  very  still  in  the  wonder  of  their  new 
intimacy  which  could  speak  fearlessly  of  sacred 
things  or  leave  them  unspoken  when  the  heart 
heard. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Hughes  called. 
Philip  opened  the  door  for  her  and  left  them 
alone  together. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Carmichael,"  Mrs.  Hughes  said, 
as  she  entered  "I  m  so  sorry  to  hear  you  are  not 
well — oh!"  She  stopped,  appalled  at  the  change 
in  Mary's  face.  "Oh,  my  dear!"  she  faltered, 
"I  didn't  realize  how  ill  you  have  been!" 

Mary,  propped  up  with  pillows,  very  weak  but 
quite  cheerful,  smiled  reassuringly. 

"I'm  ever  so  much  better,"  she  said,  "I  shall 
soon  be  all  right.    It's  so  good  to  be  home." 

Mrs.  Hughes  looked  about  her  at  the  bare  room 
and  looked  back  to  the  bright  face.  Her  amaze- 
ment gave  way  to  emotion,  and  she  suddenly  burst 
into  tears. 

"Why,"  said  Mary,  surprised  in  her  turn, 
"why,  what  is  it?    Tell  me." 

"Wlien  I  think,"  Mrs.  Hughes  sobbed,  "of  all 
you  were — of  all  you  had — of  what  you  came  from 
— to  this!     You  see,  my  dear,  I  know.    I  know 
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all  about  you— who  you  were,  what  vour  life  was 
—over  there  in  the  old  country—I  knew  you  made 
the  same  mistake  I  did.  It  drew  me  to  you  from 
the  first.  I  was  so  sorry  for  you.  I  knew  you'd 
regret  it-as  I  did.  Oh,  my  dear,  whv  do  we  so 
ruin  our  lives?" 

She  was  actually  sitting  on  the  floor  with  her 
face  hidden  at  the  side  of  the  couch.  Mary  put 
her  hand  on  Mrs.  Hughes'  shoulder. 

** What's  your  Christian  mime?"  she  asked 

"Helen." 

"Helen,  what  makes  you  think  you  have  made 
a  mistake  ?    Because  you  have  lost'so  much  ? ' ' 
"Oh,  yes  I    Home,  husband,  children,  position 
-everything!" 

''Haven't  you  gained  anything  in  exchange?" 
"Nothing  that   balances,   nothing  that   makes 
up." 

"Then  why  don't  you  go  back?" 

"My  children  are  estranged,  my  position  is 
gone,  my  husband— is  recently  dead.  He  was  a 
soldier,  you  know." 

"Did  you  care  for  him?" 

"No— not  like  that.  I  cared  only  for  Captain 
Hughes— that  way." 

"Then  why  wasn't  it  worth  it?" 

"I  don't  know.     It  didn't  last.     I  suppose  the 
sacrifice  was  too  great  for  each  of  us." 
^  "No,"  said  Mary.    "No,  it  was  not  that  the 
sacrifice  was  too  great,  but  that  the  iove  was  not 
great  enough." 
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Mrs.  Hughes  iret  hor  eyes  for  a  moment. 

"Do  you  think  that  was  it?"  she  asked. 

"Helen,  we  only  loam  by  our  mistakes,  most  of 
us.  Do  you  love  him  still  t  Of  course  you  do. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  it.  Don't  be  afraid  of  giving 
too  much  of  it,  or  of  giving  up  too  inucli  for  it— if 
it  is  right.  Always  that.  But  don't  be  afraid 
of  loving.  Why  should  you?  You  can  only  lose 
the  thing  you  love— not  the  love.    That  lives." 

"You're  wonderful!" 

"Oh,  my  dear — "  for  the  first  time  tears  came 
into  Mary's  voice,  "it's  so  hard  when  you  look 
forward,  but  so  simple,  when  you  look  back!" 

She  felt  the  other's  wet  cheek  on  her  hand. 

"I'm  looking  back,"  she  went  on,  after  a  mo- 
ment. * '  You  t  hink  I  've  lost  eveiything.  No,  I  've 
gained  everything.  For  things  don't  matter, 
only  love.  Just  think,  we've  found  it,  here  and 
now,  short  of  heaven  I"  Her  voice  had  a  sort  of 
awe.  Then  it  changed  again  to  simple,  everyday 
sweetness.  She  drew  Helen  Hughes  to  her  and 
kissed  her. 

"Mind  you  tell  me  that,  too,  when  you  see  me 
again ! '    she  said. 

After  Mrs.  Hughes  had  gone,  she  sat  looking 
out  at  the  garden  for  some  time.  The  rain  had 
stopped.  The  face  of  the  world  laughed  back  to 
the  sun.  The  spring  had  come.  Flowers  and 
trees  and  birds  declared  it  in  a  thousand  joy- 
jjYinpq  pViiiin  oame  in  softly  and  found  her  face 
full  cf  a  straining  wistfulness. 
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"Darling  ^arl,  what  is  it?" 
"Phil!"  she  cried  sharply,  "Phil,  it  is  so  boau- 
tiful— so  beautiful!    And  1  love  it  so!    Oh,  hold 
nie  close — don't   let  me  ^'o.     I  can't  bear  it,  I 
can't!     Every  <hiy  now  will  j)e  lon^'er— and  love- 
lier—and  all  over  the  world  there  will  be  lovers 
laughing  and  whispering— and  you  and  1— oh,  Be- 
loved— Beloved ! ' ' 
She  lay  against  his  breast,  spent  with  sobbing. 
Then  Philip  Carmiehael  astonished  himself. 
"You  and  I,"  he  said,  "will  be  laughing  and 
whispering,    too,    of    the    things    that    last— the 
tilings  of  God— for  a  man  and  a  woman." 

That  night  she  was  terribly  exhausted.  She 
fought  for  breath,  which  alternately  almost 
ceased  and  then  came  again  in  heavy  moans. 
She  went  from  feverish  excitement  into  sleep  that 
was  like  a  swoon.  Dr.  Bourke,  who  was  with 
them  most  of  the  time,  ministered  to  them,  but 
all  his  skill  and  faithfulness  could  do  nothing 
more  than  hold  at  bay  the  approaching  visitor. 
Finally  he  left  them,  telling  Philip  to  send  for  him 
if  there  were  any  change  in  his  patient. 

"I  think  she  will  sleep  until  morning,"  he  said. 
"But  if  you  need  me,  my  house  is  not  far,  and 
MacGregor  will  come  like  a  shot.  Good  night." 
The  hours  wore  on— one,  two,  three— the  little 
hours  that  so  often  are  the  groat  ones.  Philip 
sat  on  the  floor  by  his  wife's  bedside,  holding  her 
unconscious  hand  in  bis,  thinking  new,  dpon 
thoughts.     His  somber  eyes  stared  into  the  dying 
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firp  nn<l  saw  tlio  wliolo  prorossion  and  paffoant  of 
life,  and  failed  to  find  tlio  nioanin^^  of  it.  Thon 
tlioy  camo  l»a<k  to  lu-r  fact>,  and  suddenly  lio  saw 
it  writ  lar^o  in  every  line.  The  lijj^lit  p<>neilin;j:8 
about  the  eyes,  the  deejter  ones  ai)ont  the  mouth. 
What  did  they  speak  of  hut  th<?  repression  of  self 
and  the  sweetness  of  ser\iee  for  others?  It 
seemed  so  singularly  unrewarded,  since  liere  she 
lay,  this  beautiful  and  it^'ifted  woman,  dyinjr,  and 
not  yet  thirty  three  years  of  a^e!  Yet,  there  was 
no  life  which  hers  had  touched  wliicli  hml  not  been 
in  some  way  (|uickened  or  comforted  in  tiie  con- 
tact. And  he  saw  that  no  life  could  be  viewed  by 
itself  alone,  but  only  in  its  relationship  to  others, 
beginning  with  (lod  and  going  on  to  its  fellow- 
men — wherever  its  lot  was  cast. 

lie  was  not  surprised,  when  he  looked  up  after 
a  while,  to  find  her  quiet  eyes  upon  him.  They 
had  the  look,  he  thought,  of  one  who  h^d  onir 
back  from  a  far  distance,  just  to  speak  to  him. 
He  had  to  bend  close  to  catch  the  sweet,  faint 
trail  of  tone. 

"I've  been  thinking,  too,"  she  said,  as  if  she 
had  heard  his  thoughts,  and  they  joined  on  to  her 
own.     "What  will  you  do,  dear,  by  and  by?" 

He  answered  after  a  moment : 

"I'll  start  out  on  another  quest  for  you,  my 
Mar}',  and,  please  God,  find  you  again  in  the 
end." 

Her  eyes  shone  on  him.  "Oh,  yes,  I'll  be  wait- 
ing!   But  meanwhile,  there's  so  much  I  wanted  to 
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(lof  It's  hoon  taken  from  mo.  Will  you  do  it  for 
mo,  Pliilij)?  Thoro  aro  so  mr.ny  oliildron  I 
wan(od  to  motlior,  and  so  many  sick  and  sad  in 
the  hospitals  and  on  tlio  stroots.  I  nioant  to  help 
thom  all,  whon  I  ^^ot  woll.  You  soe,  ono  doosp't 
roalizo  wlion  ono  is  safo  and  happy  at  'omo." 
"I  know,"  ho  answorcd.  "I'll  do  anytliin<r— 
for  any  ono  of  thom— that  I  think  you  would  liavo 
dono.  It  will  bo  all  I—shall  havo  loft."  His 
voice  broko. 

"No,"  sho  whisporod,  "not  all."  Sho  drow  his 
hoad  to  hor  })roast  and  passed  jier  hand  ^ontly 
ovor  his  hair.  "I  havo  always  lovod  your  namo. 
There  was  a  disciple  once,  named  Philip.  It  was 
he  who  said:  'Lord,  show  us  the  Father  and  it 
sutTiceth  us.'  Remember?" 
He  nodded. 

"I  always  felt  a  sjTnpatliy  with  him  for  want- 
ing to  be  shown!     But  when  one  is  shown—" 

Philip  raised  his  head  and  lookea  ijor  in  the 
eyes.  It  seemed  to  him  that  time  stood  still,  while 
a  mysterious,  long-urged  call  grew  clear  to  him, 
grew  as  clear  as  a  trumpet  and  as  deep  as  that 
** voice  like  the  sound  o*'  many  waters,"  heard  of 
old.  It  passed  like  a  vision  which  had  caught  him 
away  and  returned  him  to  earth  again  in  time  to 
catch  the  faint  human  whisper: 

"Why   should  there  not   be  another  disciple 
named— Philip?" 
They  spoke  no  more  then. 
Some  time  after  she  moved  wearily.    "I  wish 
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it  were  raorninff,"  slio  said  wistfully.  "Do  you 
think  ho  will  come  early?" 

"Yes,  dear,  very  early.     He  said  so." 

He  opened  the  shutters  and  pushed  her  couch 
up  to  the  window.  The  first  jj^lininier  of  li^ht  was 
coming,  and  the  world  had  that  weird  hush  which 
it  wears  before  the  dawTi.  She  lay  watching  the 
day  break  and  feeling  the  wind  blow  freshly  upon 
her,  half-supi)orted  by  her  husband's  anns. 
Neither  of  them  spoke.  They  listened  to  the  stir 
of  the  awakening  earth,  as  if  it  were  the  music  of 
the  si)heres. 

When  the  dawn  had  come,  they  heaid  the  gar- 
den gate  click,  and  saw  Father  John  approaching. 
They  waved  to  him. 

"The  door  is  unlocked,"  said  Philip,  through 
the  open  window;  "come  in." 

The  priest  entered,  and  shortly  after  they  were 
joined  by  old  MacGregor,  as  it  had  been  agreed 
that  he  was  to  receive  his  communion  with  them. 

Father  John  made  his  simple  preparations  and 
began  his  celebration.  And  solemnly,  powerfully, 
mystically,  the  great  words  of  the  Mass  sank  into 
their  minds  while  the  light  grew  full.  Father 
John  first  received  the  sacrament — then  Mac- 
Gregor— then  Philip,  and  last  of  all,  Mary.  As 
one  in  a  dream  she  heard  in  her  turn,  the  final 
words : 

"The  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
was  shed  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul 
unto  everlasting  life." 
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A  stillness  camp  upon  hor  spirit,  a  sense  of  an 
imminent  Presence,  the  knowledge  that  she  had 
received  her  last  Commrnion  on  earth.  She  heard 
notiiing  more  of  the  service  until  the  final  bless- 
ing: 

"The  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing." 

Into  that  peace  she  swooned  for  a  few  moments, 
and  came  by  long,  slow  heart-throbs,  to  look  again 
into  the  loving  faces  bending  over  her.  She  tried 
to  smile  and  speak,  but  could  not  for  weakness, 
and  finally  sank  deeper  on  her  pillow,  with  closed 
eyes. 

When  she  opened  them  again,  after  an  hour  or 
more,  only  Philip  was  with  her.  He  raised  her 
in  his  arms  with  infinite  gentleness.  And  sud- 
denly her  voice  came  quite  clear  and  sweet. 

"Phil,  dear,  do  you  remember  reading  once 
with  me:  *If  a  man  would  give  all  the  substance 
of  his  house  for  love,  it  would  utterly  be  con- 
temned?' " 

"Yes." 

"All  the  substance  of  his  house!  Philip,  we 
have  given  it  all— down  to  the  clothes  you  wear, 
and  the  bed  I  lie  on.  All  the  substance,  life  itself ! 
What  does  it  matter?  No  wonder  it  would  be 
'utterly  contemned.'  It  is  all  too  little  to  give— 
for  what  we  have  found — " 

She  fell  back  in  his  arms. 

"Love!"  he  cried  to  her  in  his  fear.  "Love 
— my  love!" 
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She  revived— raised  herself-Iooked   far  pa 
liim  as  if  at  Divinity. 
"Love!"  she  said\Yith  her  hist  breath. 

So  naturally  it  came  that  for  a  few  momen 
he  held  her  in  his  arms,  not  knowin-  Then  tl 
absolute  stUhiess  smote  him.  He  listened  for  hi 
breath— her  heart-beat— and  there  was  neithe 
For  a  moment  his  own  stood  still.  Then  he  tei 
derly  laid  her  do^vn,  looked  his  long  last  into  th 
blue  of  her  eyes,  before  he  closed  them  foreve] 
and  fell  on  his  knees. 

When  he  looked  up,  he  saw  that  already  ther 
had  settled  over  her  face  a  luminous  peace,  hint 
mg  of  iuetTable  promise. 


THE  END 
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A   Joyous  Story 


Sunshine  Jane 

BY 

ANNE  WARNER 


Sunshine  Jane  was  a  nurse,  and  lu-r 
n.issiiin  svas  not  t"  care  fnr  sick 
bodies,  hut  to  lu  al  sick  souls.  Jai;e 
l)(lon^;ed  to  the  new  order  of  Sunshine 
Nurses,  who>e  relit;ion  was  c|uite  the 
most  modern  of  all  tlie  New  ThouKht 
creeds.  As  she  put  it.  "We're  to  see 
the  ^un  as  always  shinim;  and  alwa\s 
slune  ourselves;  and  ov.r  training;  con- 
sists in  KoinK  \\here  there  i--n't  .ny 
hri«h!'iess  and  heiIl^;  l.)nt;ht.  and^niiik; 
wh'-ri-  th«  re  isn't  anv  happiness  and 
makinK  h.ippiness"  One  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  creed,  m  jane's  theory. 
was  that  whatever  one  wanted  and 
had  faith  to  he  assured  of,  that  would 
one  have.  So  when  she  came  to  t.ike 
care  of  her  invalid  aunt,  who  promptly 
disc-arded  her  invalidism,  and  ex- 
pounded her  beliefs  to  friends  and 
neiK'!il)ors.  the  viUajje  found  itself 
quite  up--et,  and  the  various  charac- 
ters foli.)wed  Jane's  teachings  as  far 
as  they  were  materially  applicable  to 
themsehes  with  most  astonishing 
results. 

But  underlyinK  all  the  droll  fun  is  a 
sound  and  helpful  doctrine  ot  optim- 
ism and  faith  in  the  ultimate  good  in 
all  things,  and  an  entirely  practic.-'.l 
rule  of  happy  living.  Jane's  intention 
was  to  bring  sunshine  into  every  lite 
she  touched,  and  her  story  will  go  far 
towards  carrying  out  i's  heroine's 
ideals  with  every  reader. 
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